




FEBRUARY *35 CENTS 


For the first time the full story: 


Grace Kelly Tells Why 
She Married a Man 
She Hardly Knew 





REDBOOK'S 18™ ANNUAL 
MOTION PICTURE AWARDS 





Her husband worshiped her— a“ 


and a girl lied for her 


WOMAN IN 
THE SHRINE 


BY HUGH B. CAVE 


Quick Stunts with Hunts — 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE TOMATO SAUCE —BY FAR! 


Huntburgers 


Here's a delicious new way to serve ham- 
burger for dinner. Oh, so very good to eat. 
Quick and easy, too! 

It's hamburgers in the bun—with Hunt’s 
Tomato Sauce in the meat. And as a tempt- 
ing topping! Just about the juiciest, most 
mouth-watering combination of flavors you 
can ever imagine! 

The buns get crisp and crunchy. And the 
filling has a richness, a spicy tomato goodness 
that Hunt’s and Hunt's alone can give. Be- 
cause Hunt’s is the kettle-simmered tomato 
sauce! Seasoned just right! 


Do try Huntburgers; your family will “eat 


'em up!” And that’s not all. Just try Hunt’s 
Tomato Sauce in your favorite meatloaf, 
savory stew, pot roast and gravy, fish dishes, 
casseroles. It's mighty good and mighty 
handy — for Quick Stunts at your house. 


1 teasp. salt 


lá teasp. pepper 
2 cans Hunt’s 
Tomato Sauce 


6 hamburger buns 
11b. ground beef 


2 Tablesps. finely 
chopped onion 


Hollow out centers of the buns, leaving bot- 
tom and 14-inch rim. (You may use sliced or 
unsliced buns.) Crumble up the bread you 
have removed and mix well with meat,onion, 








You make 'em —and bake 'em 
—in the bun! 





salt, pepper and 1!4 cans of the Hunt's 
Tomato Sauce. Fill buns. Bake on cooky 
sheet in moderately hot oven, 375°F., for 20 
minutes. Spoon remaining sauce over buns. 
Bake about 5 min. more until sauce is hot. 


Family-Style Recipes on 
every can of Hunt's Tomato 
Sauce. Look for them where 
you shop. Hunt Foods, Inc., 
Fullerton, California 
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rushed ?... 
Thats when most deodorants fail...but new MUM Cream keeps working 


You've probably noticed . . . when you're under emotional pressure, your per- 
spiration glands suddenly get more active. That's when deodorants which depend 
on stopping perspiration let you down, and odor often starts. 


New Mum Cream works a completely different way. It is the only leading deodor- 
ant that works entirely by stopping odor. Mum keeps on working actively to stop 
odor 24 hours a day —no matter how active your perspiration glands are. 


No wonder Mum is so dependable. Isn't that what you want ? 


More people depend on MUM 
than on any other deodorant... it works when others fail 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


Picture 


OF THE MONTH 





“Oh Robert, I want to live eagerly, passion- 
ately . . . but only because life means you!" 

These words come in a flood of fervent 
love at the emotional climax of M-G-M’s 
magnificent new motion picture, “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street." And they are 
movingly spoken by Jennifer Jones, as 
Elizabeth Barrett, to Robert Browning, 
the fiery poet who had saved her life simply 
by forcing his way into it one fine, now 
famous day. 

How alive that day becomes in the spirited 
performances of the "Many Splendored" 
Jennifer Jones and of her two brilliant co- 
stars, the distinguished John Gielgud and 
the exciting newcomer, Bill Travers! As 
filmed abroad in CinemaScope and Metro- 
Color amid the actual storied locales, here 
is far more than a radiant re-creating of a 
justly immortal love-affair. 





Here is drama so filled with striking con- 
trasts, so marked by outrageous but real 
coincidence, that only life would have dared 
to write it. No other teller of tales could 
expect to be believed. 

Here, too, is a virile new maturity for the 
screen. For we see, precisely and with quick- 
ened pulse, the full dimensions of the fate 
from which Browning saved his beloved. He 
did not snatch her from a burning building 
or the path of a runaway horse. He snatched 
her from the despair into which her own 
father's twisted love was pushing her! 

Gielgud's portrait of this subtly brutal 
man is a triumph. And Travers' Browning 
is ablaze with the fire and laughter of a man 
absolutely unable to take No for an answer 
... from man, woman or life. At the bottom 
of a large and inspired cast, let's make grate- 
ful note of Elizabeth's dog—and Browning's 
jealous rival— Flush. For Flush's quite un- 
believing reaction to the poet's description 
of himself as “a very modest man”’ is typical 
of a story in which humor and suspense take 
turns for our attention. 

Excited thanks to producer Sam Zimbalist, 
director Sidney Franklin, scenarist John 
Dighton and to the world-famed Rudolf 
Besier play. 

How will you love M-G-M's “Thé Barretts 
of Wimpole Street"? Come count the ways! 
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THE BEST-SELLING STORIES OF THESE 


ego in Loe? 


Alec Waugh's sensational Island in the Sun . . . the ever-new Gone With 
the Wind . . . Herman Wouk's Marjorie Morningstar . . . these are just a few: 


HAVE YOU READ 


Seductive, 
cious Scarlett # 
O’Hara — unfor- 
gettable heroine 
of Gone With 
the Wind! 








capri- | 
Jocelyn Fleury — 
lure for tourists, 
yet loving one man 
—in Island 
in the Sun! 


Marjorie Morningstar 
— in love with a man 
no *'nice girl’’ is sup- 



































posed to want! 


of the top romantic novels and other famous books offered in this intro- 
ductory bargain to new members of America's biggest book club! 


CHOOSE ANY 3 FOR ONLY $1: 


ISLAND IN THE SUN. 
Alec Waugh. Thrill- 
seeking tourists offered 
Jocelyn Fleury a “good 


| time," but the island's 
! most eligible man of- 
| fered marriage. 
j she found she could 


Then 


never be his wife! Pas- 
sion, jealousy, violence 
on an island paradise! 


GONE WITH THE WIND. 
Margaret Mitchell, 
Greatest best-seller of 
our generation! The 
love story of wicked 
Scarlett O'Hara and ad- 
venturous Rhett Butler 


against a spectacular 


Civil War background. 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR. 
Herman Wouk. Mar- 
jorie dreamed of fame 
— and mixed her dream 
with a love affair that 
blazed from Broadway 
to Paris! By author of 
The Caine Mutiny. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 
1,000 PICTURES. Visit 
Rome, Paris, Bali, Hong 
Kong, Africa — enjoy 
the wonders of 83 
lands in vivid photos, 
informative reading! 

COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. New 2- 
volume edition! 1,500 
pages, 31,000 articles, 
1,250,000 words, hun- 
dreds of illustrations. 
(Set counts as 1 book.) 
HANDY HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER (Combined 


with ‘Good Housekeep-, 


ing's" Pocket Medical 
Encyclopedia) — Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Ed. 
416 pages, illustrated. 


THE LIVING LOTUS—Ethel 
Mannin. Story of a 
lovely bride, half Eng- 
lish, half Burmese, 
forced to choose be- 
tween two worlds. 
Year's top romance! 


MODERN FAMILY COOK 
BOOK—Meta Given. New 
edition of the most use- 
ful cook book ever pub- 
lished! 1,137 recipes, 
640 pages, illustrated. 
TENDER VICTORY—Taylor 
Caldwell. Story of a 
young minister and the 
girl who stood by him 
against the assaults of 
small town “respecta- 
bility.” By author of 
This Side of Innocence. 
THE TONTINE — Thomas 
B. Costain's mightiest 
novel, filled with un- 
usual characters — ex- 
kings, actresses, sailors, 
etc., 2 volumes, 832 
pages, illustrated. 

THE WONDERFUL SIBLEYS 
William Maier. Story 
of a weekend party and 
a forbidden rendezvous 
ona beach that changed 
the lives of sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers, 








ULNOL AHL 


$3.75 
in Pub. Ed. 








OF THESE NEW FULL-SIZE, HARD-BOUND BOOKS 


Set Counts 


in Pub. Ed. 


when you join the Dollar Book 
Club and agree to take as few as 
6 best-selling novels out of 24 to 
be offered within a year. 






in Pub. Ed 


As One Book! moni F222 msc us uum um ums um um um am uum amm aus gom cma n us tua 


me MAIL THIS COUPON 
[| 





A Wonderful Introductory Offer Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, Dept. 2-RB, Garden City, New York 


z LJ H Y Enroll me as a Dollar Book Club member. Send me at once as my 
from America's Biggest Book Club! gift books and first selection the 3 books checked below and bill me 


OIN the Dollar Book Club now 

and receive the most sensational 
bargain ever offered to new members. 

Select any 3 of the big-value books 
shown for only $1. Choose from 
best-sellers by top authors . . . beau- 
tiful library volumes... big illus- 
trated books. Just think—a total 
value of up to $21.40 in publishers” 
editions — yours for just $1. 

Save up to 75% on New Books! 
Imagine — best-seller selections cost- 
ing up to $3.95 in publishers' editions 
come to Club members for only $1 
each! Over the years the biggest hits 
by Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Thomas B. Costain, 
Daphne du Maurier, Frank Yerby 
and others have come to Club mem- 
bers at this low $1 price. Occasion- 
ally, extra-value selections at $1.49 


are offered. All are full-size, hard- 
bound books. Other desirable vol- 
umes, too, are offered at special 
members’ prices which save you up 
to 75%! But you buy only the books 
you want —and you don't have to 
take one every month. You may take 
as few as six $1 selections a year! 


Send No Money — Mail Coupon! 
Receive any 3 books in this offer for on- 
ly $1, plus a small shipping charge. Two 
books are your gift for joining, and one 
is your first selection. Thereafter, you 
will receive the Club's Bulletin, which 
describes forthcoming $1 selections, and 
other book bargains for members. 

No-Risk Guarantee: If not delighted 
with your introductory Three-Book bar- 
gain package, return all books and mem- 
bership will be cancelled. Act now to 
accept this great offer! 

Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 

Garden City, New York 





8 shipping cha 





O Columbia-Viking Desk 
Encyclopedia—set (61) 


O Gone With the Wind (104) 
O Handy Home Medical Adviser (75) 


O Island in the Sun (36) 


only $1 FOR ALL 3, plus a small shipping charge. 
O Around the World in 1,000 Pictures (1) 


O The Living Lotus (118) 

O Marjorie Morningstar (83) 

LJ Modern Family Cook Book (74) 
Tender Victory (92) 

L] The Tontine—set (93) 

[] The Wonderful Sibleys (116) 














Also send my first issue of The Bulletin, telling me about the new forth- 
coming one-dollar book selections and other bargains for members. 
I may notify you in advance if I do not wish the following month's 
selections. I do not have to accept a book every month — only six a 
year. I-pay nothing except $1 for each selection I accept (plus a small 
rge) unless 1 choose an extra-value selection. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted return all 
books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 


Mr. 


Please 
Miiran ————— AI PE EE eee ien —————— eee Print 
ü Miss zt 
Address........... eere ee eetno retos entootnen non — — — 
i City 
& Zone........ (—— ——— State... 


Yn Canada, selection price $1.10 plus shipping; address Do! 






Club, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 





Discussing a biscuit's (or maybe a curtain's) 
rise or fall, Mrs. Pomeroy (right) starts the 
day conferring with Evalyn Darrow, secretary. 


Gayest way to see our new homemaking 
editorial quarters is to do as we some- 
times do at the drag end of an afternoon — 
stroll up there (in an elevator) for a cup 
of coffee and a conference with the staff. 
The place has a homey pull about it, and 
at the same time it's wonderfully efficient 
and smart looking. Since you can see that 
for yourself on page 64, here we'll show 
you some of the people who do the plan- 
ning and testing which result in features 
on delicious dinners, snacks and morsels, 
and on appliance marvels and bright home- 
decoration ideas and other related subjects 
of interest to REDBOOK’s young families. 








Testing a recipe which promises a master- 
piece, Mrs. Mills (right) and her assistant, 
Julia Cunningham, later will taste and see. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


Ruth Fairchild Pomeroy, a widely ex- 
perienced home economist and editor, is in 
charge of these pleasant doings. She joined 
REDBOOK to launch the department three 
years ago. Her chief assistants are Helen 
Beebe Mills, associate homemaking editor 
for food, and Rose Marie Burke, associate 
editor for equipment. Mrs. Mills was pre- 
viously home economist for a large food 
packager and associate editor for a food 
magazine. Miss Burke has had a wide ex- 
perience in her field, including three years 
as a teacher. She came to REDBOOK after 
working in her specialty with a well-known 
manufacturer of appliances. W.B.H. 


Bill Block of our Art department proposes an idea for illustrating a future homemaking story 
that pleases Miss Burke and Mrs. Pomeroy. It’s coffee time, where we came in to join them. 


COMING NEXT MONTH: 





An important article— 
“The Sexual Responsibility of Woman” 
Also: “I Grew Up Stealing,” Tony Curtis’ own story 
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How well do you know 


LTHOUGH heart disease is our nation's greatest 

health problem, we can face it today with increas- 

ing hope and confidence. Through research, a vast 

amount of knowledge about the heart and its functions 
has been accumulated. 

As studies continue, there is every justification to 
anticipate further advances in diagnosis, treatment... 
and perhaps even prevention . . . of various diseases 
affecting the heart and blood vessels. 

While heart disease is a challenge to medical re- 
search, it is also a challenge to you. If you are in- 
formed about the heart, you can help protect your 
own and the hearts of your relatives and friends. The 
following questions and answers may help you to know 
your heart better . . . and give it the care it deserves. 


è Is the heart strong and durable? 
Yes... the healthy heart is one of the strongest 
organs in the body and it has remarkable reserves of 
strength. Despite its immense task, a healthy heart 
can be nearly as efficient as the years advance as it is 
at age 20. Even at the older ages, a healthy heart is 
fully capable of meeting the body's needs. 


* Can you do anything to keep your 
heart in good shape? 


Yes... you can protect your heart by avoiding sudden 
or prolonged exertion, watching your diet, avoiding 
overweight, and by getting the sleep and rest you need. 
You should also have a medical examination every 
year. Then if heart trouble is found, prompt treatment 
may control it and make possible a long and nearly 
normal way of life. 


* Are all heart attacks serious? 
Not necessarily . . . because some are mild and the 


COPYRIGHT 1957 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Company 


COMPANY) 


Insurance 
(A MUTUAL 


1 MADISON AVE., New York 10, N. Y. 


heart can repair itself with care and treatment. In 
these cases, a person may usually resume normal 
activities. Even when there are serious complications, 
patients can often recover if the heart is helped to heal 
itself. In fact, four out of five of those who withstand 
their first coronary attack recover and continue to 
work full time for many years. 


èe Are overweight and emotional tension 
bad for the heart? 


Yes...overweight taxes the heart and blood vessels, 
according to many scientific studies. So, try to keep 
your weight about equal to what you should have 
weighed between ages 25 and 30. Emotional upsets 
can make your heart beat faster and your blood pres- 
sure go up. 


* Can people with heart disease 
lighten the heart's work? 


Yes ...if they learn how to care for an impaired 
heart. Plenty of rest, protection against infection, 
proper diet, and avoidance of hurry, worry and strenu- 
ous activities can all help the affected heart to carry 
on. Of course, treatment given by your doctor is im- 
portant, but the patient himself can do most to safe- 
guard the heart. 


è Is heart disease more prevalent now? 


No...not when you consider these facts: (1) more 
people are living longer and reaching ages when the 
heart's endurance naturally ebbs; (2) heart ailments 
are diagnosed now with greater accuracy, whereas in 
the past many deaths actually caused by heart disease 
were blamed on other causes. 


— — — — — ——À —— ——À —— —— — ——À — — —— — Á —— —À 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet 
“Your Heart," 2-57-R, 


Name. 
Street 
C— Slate 


E. ae ee eee ee eee 


$ Redbook’s Picture of the Month € Selected by Florence Somers 


"AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 80 DAYS" 





Passepartout fought a bull in order 
to win the use of a boat to France. 





^» 


Passepartout (Cantinflas, left) and Fogg (David Niven) stopped long enough in San 
Francisco for a few gay moments at a Barbary Coast Saloon where they were enter- 
tained by the proprietress (Marlene Dietrich) and piano player (Frank Sinatra). 


Not in years has there been 
a movie that's such fun to see 





9 Michael Todd's brilliant production will delight everyone because In Hongkong, the detective (Robert 
it is a grand mixture of sheer nonsense, exquisite beauty, suspense, humor Newton) used this strange carriage. 
and fine acting. Even the screen credits are interestingly done in car- 
toon fashion. The picture was literally shot all over the world, and 
there are almost 50 stars in the cast. The audience is constantly surprised 
to discover big names appearing in small roles—Joe E. Brown as a 
stationmaster, Noel Coward as an employment agent and Red Skelton as 
a drunk in a San Francisco bar. 

The screenplay by S. J. Perelman is based on Jules Verne's novel 
about Phileas Fogg, an Englishman who, in 1972, bet some fellow club- 
members he could travel around the world in eighty days. The story is 
the adventures that befell Phileas (David Niven) and his faithful but 
comic servant Passepartout (Cantinflas). They are pursued by a detec- 
tive (Robert Newton) who thinks Fogg robbed the Bank of England, and 
they are accompanied for most of the trip by a lovely Indian Maharanee 
(Shirley MacLaine) whom they rescued from death. Passing over the 
Alps in a balloon, they scooped up snow for their champagne bucket. 
They flew through the West on a sail-driven railroad hand car. They got 
involved in a Spanish bullfight, were attacked by Indians and were sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery wherever they went. 

David Niven is perfect as Phileas, who managed to remain unper- 
turbed through all his difficulties. Cantinflas, the great Mexican actor, is : 
superb in his first American film. Mr. Todd's first movie, directed by Revivalist (Bea Lillie) took up last 
Michael Anderson, is entertainment at its best. —FLORENCE SOMERS minutes by trying to reform Fogg. 
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* [dreamed 
[wasa Sigsaw Puzzle in my 


à mardenform bra 
v 


Lin thrilled to pieces! Everything fits to perfection when I wear my new 
Maidenform Concerto", the bra that makes curves look more curvaceous. The contour band 
fits so snugly, lifts so comfortably. There’s an added excitement about your figure... 
all done with row after row of tiny, interlocked circular stitching to firm, mould and hold you 
in an outrageously beautiful new line. White cotton broadcloth, 
delicately lace-edged. AA, A, B and C cups 2.50 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ©MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO., INC., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Costume by á La Carte 


OTHER FINE FILMS 


"THREE BRAVE MEN” 


WHAT HAPPENS to a family when the 
head of the household is suspended 
from his government job because he 
is considered a security risk? This 
film, produced with the approval. of 
the Navy, is based on Pulitzer Prize- 
winning articles by Anthony Lewis 
about a man falsely accused by his 
neighbors. 

Bernie Goldsmith (Ernest 
Borgnine) had been a loyal civilian 
employee of the Navy and an out- 
standing member of his community 
when he was suspended as a risk. 
While Joe DiMarco (Ray Milland), 
a liberal lawyer willing to defend 
Bernie, prepares the case, Bernie and 
his family learn the tragedy of living 
under a shadow. At first they are 
ostracized, but later their real friends 
rally to their support. It takes two 
hearings before Bernie is cleared and 
restored to his job by the Navy. 

This film is a graphic presentation 
of what can happen. (20th Cent. Fox) 





FEBRUARY BEST 
BETS IN YOUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


Anastasia — Fascinating story of a mys- 
terious woman. Ingrid Bergman, Helen 
Hayes, Yul Brynner. * January 


Baby Doll— Adult Tennessee Williams’ 
tale of the South, directed by Elia Ka- 
zan. Carroll Baker. * January 


The Girl Can’t Help It—The much 


“THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET” 


Tuis PLAY, so closely associated with 
Katharine Cornell, has been given a 
very handsome and delightful pro- 
duction in England. It is, of course, 
the love story of Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert Browning. Jennifer Jones 
in the leading role makes a lovely, 
properly fragile poetess and Bill 
Travers, who was so excellent in 
“Wee Geordie,” is handsome and vi- 
brant enough to inspire any woman’s 
return to health. 

As nearly everyone knows, the 
Barretts were a fascinating family 
dominated by an extremely stern fa- 
ther (John Gielgud). He succeeded 
in persuading the talented Elizabeth 
that she was an invalid until the ex- 
uberant Mr. Browning burst upon 
them, changed life for all the Bar- 
retts and carried Elizabeth off to a 
happy marriage in Italy. 

This production will captivate all 
moviegoers whether the story is famil- 
iar or not. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


publicized Jayne Mansfield in a humor- 
ous burlesque of the rock and roll craze. 


The Girl He Left Behind — Marion 
Hargrove’s story of life in the Army now. 
Natalie Wood, Tab Hunter. 


The Great American Pastime — Trou- 
bles of a father who gets involved in lit- 
tle league baseball. Tom Ewell. 


Julie — A real thriller about flying and 
a murderous husband. Doris Day. 


The Magnificent Seven — Interesting 
Japanese film of a poor village which 
outwits some marauding bandits. 





“BUNDLE OF JOY” 


APPROPRIATELY ENOUGH, the first film 
Debbie Reynolds and Eddie Fisher 
made together was shown to the press 
üt Grossinger's New York resort where 
the young couple had been married. 
Eddie was there, but Debbie stayed 
in Hollywood with her recently ar- 
rived little *bundle of joy." 

In this light comedy, Polly Par- 
rish (Debbie) finds a baby on the 
doorstep of a foundling home. Noone 
will believe Polly is not its mother 
and the home refuses to take the 
baby, but arranges for Polly to get a 
raise at the department store where 
she works. The son of the owner is 
Dan Merlin. (Eddie) whose romance 
with Polly becomes very involved be- 
cause of the baby, incidentally one 
of the cutest ever filmed. 

The plot, with the added interest 
of the department-store background, 
allows for plenty of humor, songs and 
dancing, all capably handled by Deb- 
bie and Eddie. (RKO) 


Oedipus Rex — The Stratford, Canada, 
festival players in a highly stylized ver- 
sion of Sophocles’ great tragedy. 


Rock Pretty Baby — Sal Mineo and a 
rock and roll story which will amuse and 
interest all the younger set. 


The Ten Commandments — Cecil De- 
Mille's expensive epic based on the life 
of Moses. Charlton Heston. * January 


Wee Geordie — Delightful comedy of 
a Scotsman who doesn't know his own 
strength. Bill Travers. * January 


*kPreviously reviewed in Redbook 
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B Life on a lake! You'll swim, paddle, 
play in fresh, glorious settings! 





Mementos of earlier, easier days! History 
lives to charm you in Canada! 





Happy motoring! Canada's roads run 
through nature's finest exhibits! 


Beautiful beaches where you'll loll in 
lazy luxury...completely relax! 


6 samples of the holiday fun you can have in 


CANADA 


And these “shots” represent only a few of the 
vacation attractions of the world’s largest natural 
playground. Come and pick the sun-site that suits 
you. Easy and inexpensive to get to. No passports 
needed, no language problem. Friendly, uncrowded 
...and wonderfully scenic! 





VACATIONS UNLIMITED! 


More than 1,000,000 lakes...29,000 square miles of 
National Parks...59,000 miles of coastline. See your 
travel or transportation agent soon. 





Sports in superb surroundings—you'll get new thrills from old 
favourites in unspoiled Canada! Stay as long as you can. 


Mail coupon now for the free 
Canadian Vacation Package: 


1. “Canada — Vacations Unlim- 
ited”—a 48-page booklet with p "= = M PLEASE P-R-I-CN-T m mm mm =J 
100 full-colour illustrations Oi 33570 


describing holiday attractions 
in all parts of Canada. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


2.*Highway Map” in full- 
colour of all Canada and 
northern U.S.A. 

3. *How to Enter Canada”... 
helpful information on border- 
crossing, etc. 


Please send me — immediately — your free 
CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 








4. “Tourist Enquiry Form” Name 
which you can fill out and send 
in for information on the par- 
ticular areas, activities, accom- Address. 
modation which interest you. 
Town State 





World-renowned resorts! Where ý , ANE 
comfort and cuisine are unexcelled, Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope. 


the view magnificent! | = = eee =j 
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p Itali 


GOLF CHAMPION, SAYS : 


‘Viceroy has 
The smoothest 


taste of all !” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 





©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 














BY WALLACE CROATMAN 


THYROID GLAND 
ENLARGED? 


LYMPH NODES 
SWOLLEN? 


HOW 
YOUR DOCTOR $ 
MEASURES 

YO U R AROUND 
HEALTH 


FEET OR 
HANDS? 


@ One of the best health investments 
you can make is to visit your family 
doctor once a year for a routine physical 
examination. 

The main purpose of such an ex- 
amination, of course, is to enable your 
doctor to discover diseases and disorders 
in their early stages while they're rela- 
tively easy to cure. Even if no signs of 
disease show up, a periodic check-up is 
still worthwhile for the sense of reas 
surance it gives. Moreover, if a doctor 
has a record of the way various parts of 
your body behave when you're healthy, 
he’ll have an accurate basis for com- 
parison if you become ill later on. 

Although most young people today 
seem to recognize the value of periodic 
check-ups, few bother to get them. Why? 
One major reason, doctors have found, 
is that many patients are fearful of the 
examination procedure itself—and of 
what it may reveal. 

In addition to a natural reluctance 
to be poked, prodded and asked intimate 
questions, the average person attaches 
undue significance to certain things that 
a doctor does. If he seems to frown 
while taking your blood pressure, for 
example, it's easy to assume that he has 
found something abnormal, even if he 
assures you that he hasn't. 

Actually, there should be nothing 
mysterious or frightening about a phys- 
ical examination. It’s true that the 
doctor is looking for signs of trouble at 
every step, but his chances of finding 
something that can't be cleared up are 
fairly remote, especially when he is ex- 
amining a young person. 

Obviously, no check-up from a fam- 
ily physician can be as thorough as the 
going-over you would receive at a big 
medical center. Yet a skilled doctor 
can, in the course of a few office visits, 
form a remarkably accurate picture of 
your state of health. And, if he’s a 


YOU AND YOUR HEALTH 









EYES, EARS 
INFLAMED? 


LUNGS, HEART, 
BLOOD PRESSURE, 
PULSE NORMAL? 


ANY BREAST LUMPS? 


ANY INTERNAL 
ORGANS OUT 
OF PLACE? 


BONE STRUCTURE 
NORMAL? 


warm, sensitive doctor, he'll have an un- 
derstanding of you as a person that no 
battery of specialists could hope to 
match. 


What It Includes 


Although examining methods differ 
from one doctor to another, any reason- 
ably thorough check-up should cover 
certain basic points. The procedures 
described below are based on recom- 
mendations drawn up by the Essex 
County (New Jersey) Medical Society 
for the benefit of family doctors through- 
out the state. 

The typical check-up has three parts. 
The first is the medical history—a series 
of questions designed to inform the doc- 
tor about any obvious signs of physical 
disorder you may have, and also to ac- 
quaint him with your past health record 
and that of your family. Some medical 
men prefer to question you personally; 
others will ask you to fill out a question- 
naire. 

A few simple laboratory tests, usual- 
ly performed by the doctor or his as- 
sistant, are another important part of the 
procedure. Your doctor will almost cer- 
tainly test your blood to see whether 
you're anemic, whether your white-cell 
count is normal and what your blood- 
sedimentation rate is. A high sedimen- 
tation rate indicates trouble somewhere 
in your body, although it doesn't tell 
what the trouble is or where. 

A urinalysis is also important. Un- 
usual findings here—such as the pres- 
ence of albumin, sugar, pus or blood— 
suggest infection, faulty function or other 
trouble in the kidneys, bladder or other 
parts of the genito-urinary system. 

Other common tests, of a more spe- 
cialized nature than blood and urine ex- 
aminations, include stool examination, 
to detect signs of bleeding in the intes- 


tinal tract; a chest X ray, to show up 
possible tuberculosis, lung tumors or ab- 
normal heart shape, and, in women, a 
vaginal smear test to uncover cases of 
early cancer of the reproductive tract. 


From Head to Foot 


But the key part of the check-up is 
the physical examination itself. In 15 
or 20 minutes a capable doctor can exam- 
ine you from head to foot, covering per- 
haps a hundred points along the way. 

He may begin by having you stand 
in front of him. He will note the con- 
dition of your skin, look for potentially 
cancerous warts and sores, examine the 
thyroid glands in your neck, check your 
bone structure and posture, inspect your 
spine for flexibility and signs of ab- 
normal curvature and look for swelling 
around hands and feet. He may take 
your pulse while you're standing, have 
you do some simple bending exercise, 
then see what effect the exercise has had 
on the pulse rate. With a male patient, 
the doctor will look for signs of hernia 
and abnormalities of the genital organs. 

Next your doctor may ask you to 
sit down. He will then examine your 
eyes and ears for inflammation and func- 
tion; inspect the nasal passages, mouth, 
lips and throat for signs of infections, 
growths and other abnormalities; check 
your heart and lungs with a stethoscope 
and take a blood-pressure reading. 

The rest of the examination is usual- 
ly done while the patient is on an ex- 
amining table. The physician examines 
the lymph nodes (located in the armpits 
and other parts of the body) for swell- 
ing, which may indicate an infection or, 
in rare cases, malignancy. He presses 
various parts of the abdominal region to 
see if he can feel any organs (normally. 
most internal organs can't be felt in this 
manner). He tests the patient's reflexes, 
and he may do a rectal examination as 
a means of spotting hemorrhoids and 
growths and, in men, checking the con- 
dition of the prostate gland. 

With women patients, the doctor 
usually checks the breasts for suspicious 
lumps, which may or may not be can- 
cerous, and also does a pelvic examina- 
tion. This last procedure, which is espe- 
cially important in women who have had 
children, enables him to detect infec- 
tions, suspicious growths, lacerations and 
other danger signals. 

These are the main points that any 
physical check-up should include. No 
procedure, of course, is foolproof, and 
no doctor can be sure that, because you 
seem to be in perfect health today, you'll 
still be that way tomorrow. Yet, for the 
average young adult, the relatively sim- 
ple examination available in any com- 
petent doctor's office is a reasonable 
guarantee of good health. 


Consult your physician before using 
any drug mentioned 
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monkey shin 


It isn't surprising that little folk, after 
being held up to a mirror and urged 
to “look at the baby," seek out the 
nearest looking glass and make friends 
there. And it's quite a revelation the 
day the baby realizes the relationship 
he has to the mirror-mimic. 


Mirrors are magnetic attractions 
to creepers and toddlers and this could 
lead to trouble if young explorers 
must climb into unsafe spots to in- 
vestigate their image. So, puta mirror 
within his range of vision. Mount se- 
curely. Teach baby not to strike at it. 


The baby-in-the-mirror is a peppy 
playmate prone to giggles and is a 
funny fellow for a patty-cake partner 
and to throw kisses to. 


Your child can be amused by your 
making up stories about his “twin” 


ll 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


S 





by Arlene Jennrich 
Everything that she tells 
about in this series of 
tips to young mothers, 
Mrs. Jennrich says she 
has found practical and 
workable in helping her 
raise her own two small 
and active youngsters, 





s with mirrors 


and other mirror people. When older, 
he can make up his own stories. 


Writing and drawing On a mirror 
with a cake of soap is lots of fun and 
it also proves a great diversion to 
mark zigzag lines, circles and all that, 
with fingers on a mirror surfaced with 
soapy or a window cleaning sub- 
stance. It all rubs off very easily and 
mirror is unharmed. Floor can be 
protected with newspapers. 


Finger painting with poster paints 
on a mirror seems to be another 
great sport, especially for older, 
kindergarten-age children. 


Older children, too, find all these 
monkey shines highly entertaining 
and the more imaginative a child, 
the more adventures and imaginative 
situations can be created. 


Light, Bright and Refreshing! 








? Many times during a day you'd 

like a little lift yet haven't time to 
stop. But the lively flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 

give a boost while you keep on working! Try it. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





ON BEHALF OF 
INGRID HERGMAN 


After reading your November “Let- 
ters to the Editor" about Ingrid Berg- 
man, I felt that I had to write and say 
my bit—but not about Ingrid, about 
some of the letters written to attack her. 
They were evidently written by people 
who have never experienced human frail- 
ly. 

' Most of us go through life with our 
moral standards very high. We try to do 
and think the right way and we think we 
are really nice people. Then, all of a 
sudden, something happens and we won- 
der how in the world we got in the spot 
we are in. When it comes to love, we 
are so helpless. 

Humans can cheat each other, lie, 
be cruel, selfish, do anything they want 
to further their business—but outwardly 
they often look like nice citizens. No 
one can see their hearts. I wonder how 
many of us could truly stand the open- 
ing of the heart to the world. Yet, let 
some poor soul have an illegitimate 
baby, some wrong that is impossible to 
hide, and everyone goes highbrow. 

Here is a woman, Ingrid Bergman, 
who made a mistake. If Christ came by 
and asked who would cast the first stone, 
how many could do so unafraid? 

Mns. K. S. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WE ALL WIN 


"The Ten Congressmen Who Have 
Done Most for Young People,” as cited 
in our October article, were evidently the 
choice of the American public as well. 
Every one of them who ran for re-election 
in November was successful. REDBOOK 
is pleased and proud of these results. 
Not only because of the particular indi- 
viduals involved, but because they repre- 
sent those legislators in Congress most 
sensitive to the needs of the young adults 
whom we feel we represent. ED. 


CRISIS 


Your article, *One Family's Crisis," 
(November) really amazed me. The 
Westinghouse strike was one of the most 
disgraceful things in the history of Pitts- 
burgh, and the majority of people here 
could not understand how it could hap- 
pen. 
After reading about the Hammond 
family, I can easily understand. Any 
“red-blooded American” who would 
stand up and defend his labor union and 
approve the union’s action when he is 
over $1,300 in debt as a direct result of 
this action doesn’t deserve any consid- 
eration or sympathy. All he needs is a 


psychiatrist. 
Mrs. J. W. Puis 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Your story about one family who 
went through the Westinghouse strike 
made me understand for the first time 
just what is involved in terms of human 
suffering when the newspapers print an 


item about work stoppage in an industry 
or company. 

I have a lot of respect for the Ham- 
monds. It takes courage to stick up for 
your principles when it hits you so hard 
in the pocketbook. ; 

Morton FIELD 
New York, N. Y. 


POOR, POOR MOTHER 


Some of the most ardent readers of 
REDBOOK are, as you might expect, the 
husbands and wives of staff members. As 
the wife of a member of REpBooK’s Art 
Department, I read “Jealousy Among 
Your Children” in the November issue 
with particular interest. I thought there 
was a lot of really helpful material in the 
article. But as the half-crazed mother of 
three, I’ve had to develop a sense of 
humor about the whole problem in self- 
defense. Sometimes, you see, our kids 


look like this: 





But at other times I find them like this: 





And what can poor mother do then, poor 
thing? 

Pat MICHEL 

Melville, N. Y. 


THE RETARDED CHILD 


I read your article, “Something Is 
Wrong with Our Baby,” with the most 
passionate understanding and deepest 
feeling as I, too, have a child who is 
severely retarded. However, I was 
deeply hurt to read that the family dis- 
cussed in the article scorned state or city 
institutions for its child because it felt 
them inadequate. 

My infant son remained with us for 
over a year, and a more difficult situa- 
tion would be hard to picture. With all 
our love, it was still impossible for one 


person to take care of him without hav- 
ing a physical or mental breakdown her- 
self. Our doctor insisted that it was not 
fair to our other children, ourselves or 
our son to keep him at home. We spoke 
with other parents whose children were 
in state homes, and we made our decision. 
Our child is not “put away.” He 
is now living in a most beautiful country 
home, in his own special crib, with his 
own special toys, in his very own cloth- 
ing. He is loved and cared for far 
better than my most anxious and willing 
hands were able to do. JI adore my 
child and never would I leave him in a 
place that did not provide loving care. 
He is bathed each day and dressed 
with kindness. He is played with and 
fed with affection. Many times I have 
been to see him when I was not expected, 
and my son was as happy and immacu- 
late as ever. Only those of us who have 
coped with this type of child can under- 
stand what this means. I plead with 
you to let others who may be faced with 
this problem know that they will not be 
doing the wrong thing if they cannot 
keep their child at home. 
NAME WITHHELD 
New Jersey 


I was tremendously moved by your 
article, “Something Is Wrong with Our 
Baby,” but feel called upon to point out 
the fact that life is no longer so somber 
a tragedy to us parents of brain-damaged 
children. With the formation of the 
National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, parents and friends of retarded 
children have united and formed local 
units throughout the country. 

We are now working tirelessly for 
clinics, schools, sheltered workshops and 
residential homes to give our children 
a chance. Hope has succeeded sorrow 
in our hearts, and progress has given us 
courage to face tomorrow. Thank you 
for your interest in our problem. 

KATHLEEN Hurst SEB 

Corresponding Secretary 

Help for Retarded Children, Inc. 
Wash. D. C. unit of the National Associ- 
ation for Retarded Children 


TO A MAN’S HEART 


Oh, no! Not you, too! Men are 
always thinking of their stomachs, but 
aren’t there enough magazines carry- 
ing recipes now without REDBOOK’s 
giving up so much space to eats? Let's 
keep one magazine without recipes. 

Mns. E. H. LoUGHRAN 
Butte, Mont. 


B While we have added several home- 
making features as part of our plan to 
make REDBOOK the complete magazine 
for young adults, we have not cut 
down on articles or fiction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have been including. a 
bonus of four short short stories in at 
least two issues every year. 

ED. 


K Address: LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 





Freeway "stack," Los Angeles— hub of ultramodern highway 








system. Background: City Hall. 


EL PUEBLO DE NUESTRA SENORA LA REINA DE LOS ANGELES DE PORCIUNCULA 


Do you know America's third city? 


When the pueblo of Los Angeles began life 
(1781), its Spanish fathers gave it the whop- 
ping name above (translation: “The Town of 
Our Lady the Queen of the Angels of Porci- 
uncula"). The town has grown as the name 
has shrunk. Today Los Angeles is a city of 
well over two million sun-tanned people. 


DO YOU KNOW this subtropic city of palms, 
poinsettias and almost perpetual sunshine?... 

Los Angeles is third among U.S. cities in 
population. But she has exactly one sky- 
scraper, preferring to grow out rather than up. 

She's unmistakably western—but with 
plants and trees of the South Seas, street 
names borrowed from Old Spain, and the 
balmy dry climate of North Africa. 

She is modern as her freeways. Yet you can 
take one of these urban highways to an 18th 
century Spanish mission and lose yourself 
amid the storied ghosts of early padres. 

Such contrasts, in fact, are everywhere—a 
sunny garden cafe in view of snowy moun- 





Soak up "first-night^ excitement, Hollywood! 


tains, old adobe haciendas next to pastel office 
buildings, Chinese pagodas a few steps from 
Mexican bazaars. 

And within city limits you find: Holly- 
wood's TV studios, oil well forests, a great 
seaport, shops set among banana trees, and 
lonely mountain canyons. 

You could easily spend all your vacation in 





Look for Pacific starfish. 


HOW ABOUT A CHANGE 


FOR A CHANGE P 


Southern 


California 
Vacation 


Los Angeles alone. But who would, with so 
much of equal interest so close by in South- 
ern California? —Pacific sea cliffs, two sum- 
mery deserts, miles of lush orange groves, 
subtropic valleys alive now with camellias 
and azaleas. And all this within three hours 
of Los Angeles! 

Isn’t this the time for a real change: a 


Southern California vacation? 


FREE — OFFICIAL SIGHTSEEING MAP. This big 
color map traces routes for sightseeing 
throughout Los Angeles County and all 
Southern California. Shows locations of 645 


sights visitors want to see—including homes 


of 80 movie, TV and radio stars. Complete 
explanatory text. Helpful while here and for 


making your plans. Mail the coupon today! 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This ad- 
vertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Glendale, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and 182 other 
communities. 


= 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. D-2 

| 

i 628 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, California 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 
Name__ eee EE = 
Street_ 


City CMS AN di ee ea Zone. 








State 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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That little rosebud — baby's 
navel—needs cleansing daily, 
once thoroughly healed. The 
safest way is with ‘Q-Tips’. 

It's the cotton swab with the 
lovingtouch.Madeof'Q-Tips' 
own "silkenized" cotton. Cus- 
tom-cushioned at the tip. The 
finest, gentlest you can buy. 


That's why more mothers and 
doctors use ‘Q-Tips’ than all 
other cotton swabs combined! 


is blue 





The box for you 


Q-Tips® Also available in Canada 


Made by Q-Tips, Inc., New York, Toronto and Paris. 


Do We Frighten Children? 


BY IRMA SIMONTON BLACK 


No loving parent would deliberately frighten or 
confuse a child. Yet countless parents—perhaps you 
are one of them—do just this by exposing their chil- 
dren to brutal, disturbing and confusing stories in 
their preschool years. 

Of course, a great offender here is television. 
The blood-and-thunder tales to which children are 
exposed on the home screen often result in over- 
excitement and bad dreams. But many parents are 
aware of the TV problem and cope with it as best 
they can. 

An area that is often neglected, however, is that 
of folk and fairy tales that have passed the test of 
time and so are supposedly immune to modern criti- 
cism. “Snow White’s” sinister queen and horrible 
witch, “Little Red Riding Hood's" rapacious wolf, 
the terrifying giant in “Jack and the Beanstalk” and 
the sadistic stepmother in “Hansel and Gretel” are 
merely a few of the fictional characters that may be 
upsetting to young children. 

The usual argument for these stories is that they 
stimulate your child’s imagination. But your child’s 
imagination does not need morbid stimulation. 
Every parent knows well that children do not cling 
to reality! They play that they are pilots or nurses 
or mothers with vivid realism. It’s the bored and 
sophisticated adult who needs murder mysteries to 
put him to sleep! Indeed, a constant diet of the fan- 
tastic actually keeps your child from using his own 
rich imagination in his play. 

An important fact that most people ignore is 
that folk and fairy tales were originally told for 
grown-ups, not for children. Jealousy, trickery, sex- 
ual passion and murder abound in them. If a mod- 
ern author were to invent such tales for children, he 
would be roundly and rightly criticized for their un- 
suitability. 

Aside from the danger of frightening young chil- 
dren by such lurid stories, there is the danger of 
confusion. The child who is still learning about his 
world and how it works literally does not know 
whether ogres and witches exist or are make-believe. 

Why, then, introduce a whole realm of unreality 
to your child, whose everyday world is magic, whose 
eyes widen at the sight of an ordinary dump truck 
going through its paces, who laughs with joy at the 
sight of a kitten lapping milk from a saucer? Let 
him savor and understand the real world. 

Is there no place, then, for the classic folk or 
fairy tale in your child’s library? Of course there is. 
There are many old stories full of action and with 
fine literary structure. Even four- or five-year-olds 
will enjoy “The Gingerbread Man” or “The Three 
Bears.” And children of all ages enjoy the lilting 
rhythms of “Mother Goose.” But the child under six 
is better off with stories that are childlike and un- 
frightening, whether they are completely realistic or 
have a touch of fantasy. 

By the time he is of school age, he will be able 
to take folk or fairy tales in his stride. He can enjoy 
the suspense of “Jack and the Beanstalk” without 
being afraid that he’ll meet a wicked giant. He can 
hate the cruel stepmother in “Hansel and Gretel” 
without fearing her as a threat to him. He'll have 
fun with the old classic fairy tales just because he 
has a real conviction that they are unreal and im- 
possible. 





Mrs. Black is an instructor at the Bank Street College 
of Education and author of many books about and 
for children. Her informative column is a regular 
REDBOOK feature. 





Some of the most pop- 
ular fairy tales terrify 
preschool youngsters 
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Have Perspiration Stains 
Ever Ruined 


New ARRID with Perstop" 


Your Dress ? 


Stops Perspiration Stains — Stops Odor 






ARRID with Perstop* was rubbed in- 
to this woman's forehead. Then she 
was put in a steambath at 104 degrees. 
Fifteen minutes later... 


ARRID with Perstop*, used daily, 
keeps your clothes safe from ugly 
stains, keeps your underarms dry, soft 
and sweet. 


“Fe A z i 





... she was dripping with perspira- 
tion—but ARRID with Perstop* kept 
her forehead dry. ARRID will do the 
same for your underarms, too. 


Proved 1 Times as 


Effective 


Doctors have proved ARRID with 
Perstop* is 114 times as effective as 
all leading deodorants tested against 
perspiration and odor. 





DRAMATIC STEAMBATH TEST SHOWS HOW 





kA 4 

pe Ub 

Just rub ARRID in—rub perspiration 
out. Rub ARRID in—rub odor out. 
When the cream vanishes you know 
you're safe even on hot, sticky days. 


ARRID 


WITH 


PERSTOP Y 





So... don't be half-safe. Be com- 
pletely safe. Use new ARRID with 
Perstop* to be sure. 434 plus tax. 


* Carter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants. 
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‘Ts Tampax 
really that 
comfortable? 


JOAN: "It certainly is! l'm not even 
aware I’m wearing Tampax. It’s 
so comfortable, so convenient, 
that I simply couldn’t ever im- 
agine using anything else!” 


PAM: "Jane told me she almost for- 


gets about ‘her time'" 


“I do, too! Why, I’m hardly 
conscious of a difference in days 
of the month! Tampax gives so 
much freedom! Poise! Confi- 
dence! It's so modern. Really 
wonderful . . .” 


(laughing) “All right! I’m sold. 
Pll try it this very month!” 


JOAN: 


PAM: 


Only by actually trying doctor-invented 
Tampax” internal sanitary protection, 
can you discover all its many advan- 
tages. Joan might have added... 
Tampax is made of surgical cotton, in 
disposable applicators. Easy to insert. 
Hands need never touch the Tampax. 
No chance of odor forming. It’s con- 
venient to carry "extras." Tampax 
comes in 3 absorbencies: Regular, 
Super, Junior. Sold at all drug and 
notion counters. Tampax Incorporated, 


Palmer, Mass. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 





Rockaby, baby, 
there in your crib; 
Mommy is scraping the 
egg from your bib. 
When the night falls 
and shadows come stealing, 
I'll get the applesauce 
down from the ceiling. 





When all the house 
is apple cores 
And all the rugs are ink, 

I find the kiddies 
really aren't 
As quiet as I think. 


RHYMES FROM 


Mika ene, 


BY C. S. JENNISON 


Hey diddle diddle, 
'The children they fiddle 
At dinner and 

breakfast and noon. 
'They pick up their lettuce, 
'Then further upset us 
By eating their 

milk with a spoon. 





See, saw, 
Margery daw. 
Rover shall have 
a new master. 
He's cute, I suppose, 
But one of us goes 
Unless he gets 
housebroken faster. 
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LE I am a Lone ui 
upon occasion have taken my 

young son into the offic 
afterhours or on weekends. 
He came home from one of 
these visits and disappeared - 
into the bedroom where 

some writing at home. 

` I peeked in, and he had his _ 
toy telephone up to my o! 


typewriter and was j 
away while pecking at the _ 
keys. Jeff told me he was | 
“getting "i tory." ; 
Jor Pau, Jr. 
Box 171 
Ventura, Calif. 





I 
le REDBOOK will pay $50 for the best black 
and white snapshot used, featuring a child or 
children under 12, accompanied by the best 
‘letter telling in not more than 100 words haw 
the picture came to be taken. 

Pictures must be sent by the parents ot the 
child to Dept. F-A, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park. 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., and cannot be 
“returned or acknowledged. All published entries 
become. the propany s of McCa Corporation, 
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No more tears 


from “soap in the eyes” 





Won't burn or irritate eyes! 


Pure, gentle, safe. Lathers 
quickly even in hard water 





Leaves hair silky-soft! 
Extra-clean and shining, 


easier to comb and manage. 
Ideal for all the family. 59¢ and 98¢ 
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THE AUTHENTIC 


IRISH 


NATIONAL TIE 







On ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
March 17th wear the only 
official green and gold em- 
broidered lrish national 
necktie. Pat. Des. 162529. 
Worn by the president of 
Eire and those of Irish origin 
the world over. $2.00 post 
paid. Also ties with authentic 
crests for 1600 Irish names. 
Please send for catalogue. 


de MOLEYNS «5046. 


59 East 54th St. New York 22 Plaza 5-6951 


THESE HORRID AGE SPOTS* 


FADE THEM OUT 


*Weathered brown spots on the sur- 
face of your hands and face tell the 
world you're getting old—perhaps be- 
fore you really are. Fade them away 
with new ESOTERICA, that medicated cream that breaks 
up masses of pigment on the skin, makes hands look white 
and young again. Equally effective on the face, neck and 
arms, Not a cover-up. Acts in the skin—not on it. Fra- 
grant, greaseless, lubricates skin as it clears up blemishes. 
SEND NO MONEY—7 DAY TRIAL TEST 

Send_name and address. Pay only $2.00 on arrival plus 
C.O.D. and tax. Results guaranteed. Or save. Send $2.20 
(tax incl.) We pay postage, Same guarantee. 


MITCHUM COMPANY Dept. 103-B — PARIS, TENN. 


Wm um um um = m um m mm mm um my 


DON'T BE FAT?! 


If you just can't reduce and have tried dieting, une I 

: and tablets-try relaxing, soothing SPOT RED I 
a massager that’s ested. end 
has U.L. approval. Lose weight || 
where it shows most! The relax- 
ing soothing 
break down FATTY TISSUES, 
helps tone the muscles and flesh, 
and the increased awakened blood 


i 
L| 
i 
|| : $ circulation helps carry 
I 
I 
[| 











massage helps [| 


away wasted fat—helps 
you regain and keep a 
firmer and more grace- 





ful figure. When you, use the 
SPOT REDUCER, It’s almost 
like having your own privat 
masseur at home. It’s fun re | 
I ing this way! Lose pounds and inches quickly, easily, 
safely without risking health. For aches and pains due 
[| to over-exercise. Also used as an aid in the relief of 
pains for which massage is indicated. Sold on MONEY [| 





BACK GUARANTEE! Reduce or NO CHARGE! 


y Standard Model only $998) 5 co aie 
j Amazing Deluxe Model only $12.98. 
p send to SPOT REDUCER COMPANY E 


318 Market Street, Dept. B-541, Newark, New Jersey fj 
Kam um um mm m um mm um um um nm nm um um uum | 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 





CLEANS WALLS NEW wav: 


Amazing Invention 
\ WIZ DRY roll wallcleaner. No 


mess, No muss. Simply 

glide over walls. Removes 

3 dirt like magic from Wall- 

j paper, , Painted Walls, Ceil- 

Ings, Window Shades. Leaves 

beautiful lustrous finish. Take 
orders. Earn l 


SAMPLES for TRIAL 


Sampie offer i sent at once al an whe 
send name just a postcar: 
do. SEND Now MO. ES —Just your Pad 


KRISTEE CO., Dept. 1481, Akron 8, Ohio 


BI] WS 


Dept. 22-B, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, lll. 





SHOECRAFT 603 FIFTH AV., NEW YORK 17 


Dots with dash are polka-dotted per- 
sonality pillows that liven up a college 
dorm, spark a play room or nursery, cheer 
a convalescent. The 18" Clown and 10" 
Boy Friend are predominantly red and 
white with gay felt faces and are stuffed 
with Kapok. $2 each; $3.95 pr., ppd. Craft 
Shop, Inc, Dept. R, Cambridge, N.Y. 


Merrily we easserole along with 
individual pint-sized baking dishes. They 
hold everything from onion soup to maca- 
roni and cheese, baked beans or gelatin 
desserts. Aluminum casseroles with tight- 
fitting covers go piping hot from the oven 
to the table, and the set of 4 is only $2 ppd. 
Elron, 225 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Musie hath charms and this charm 
has music—a tiny Swiss music box! In 
a satiny gold-finished case on a golden 
link bracelet, the charm plays Anniversary 
Waltz" *Let Me Call You Sweetheart," 
“Stardust” or “I Love You Truly" (spe- 
cify). $6.95 incl. tax, postage. A to Z Gift 
Mart, P.O. Box 36586, Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


The glitter and the gold of this 
handsome ring is 14K, the pearl is a 
genuine cultured beauty and the price is a 
fantastic bargain! This is the way to spend 
that Christmas bonus or grandmother’s 
gift check! Only $22, incl. tax and post- 
age. Please send ring size. Marchal Jewel- 
ers, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


* Order directly from stores, enclosing check or 


FOR FREE SHoe BOOKLET x 


EASY TO BE FITTED DIRECT VIA MAIL! 
No RISK TO YOU! MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Tall Gals of all ages buy these fine Shoecraft 5th Ave. 
shoes with confidence. New York is the mecca of fashion 
and we're famous for prompt, careful attention to your 
orders. Young-marrieds and career girls save money on 
our exciting, advance styles. NO EXTRA CHARGE on all 
sizes 8, 81⁄2, 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, 12, 1212, 13; 


LYDIA $16.95 widths AAAAA to C. 













Smart, new detailing. 
Black patent, 
Navy calf. 
Golden Beige calf. 


HIDEAWAY 
SHELVES 
relieve 
crowded 











money order. (No COD's please.) Unless 





Hideaway stor age space keeps 
jars, bottles and boxes neatly 
out of sight on linen, utility 
or closet doors. HIDEAWAY 
SHELVES are all aluminum. 
3% inches deep, 40 inches high. 
Six shelves adjustable-from 11 
to 20 inches wide. Fits all doors. 
$6.95 plus 35 cents postage. 
Thousands in Use. Order Several Now! 
No C.0.D.'s Please 


STEVEN DONAY CO. 
Dept. K2, 2940 South 38th Street 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


SHOPS 








PHEASANTS 


FLIGHT 


2s 

2 SETS. 
(6 Pheasants) 
Postpaid $5.50 
Pa. Residents 


dd 
3% Sales Tax 
They are smart exclamation points over a fireplace in a bach- | 
elor's apartment, across a paneled wall in your library, along 
the stairway of an entrance hall. Glazed china with plumage 
done in rich colors, they range in size from 815" for the 
largest to 4V»" for the smallest. Send For Free Gift Catalog 


LEE. WYNNE (Dept. R2) 5446 Diamond St., Phila. 31, Pa. 


CAROLYN KELLY 





Shopping Editor 


Hey, use mugs for serving clam chow- 
der in the living room before dinner, for 
coffee or cocoa during television, for pen- 
cils or cigarettes or flowers on the coffee 
table. Royal Staffordshire Y2-pint mugs 
have a Venetian scene in assorted colors on 
white. A set of 6 is $6.95 ppd. Here's How 
Co., 27-R E. 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


All keyed up about these smart and ef- 
ficient key holders that are made of silver- 
plated brass and imported from Germany. 
The balls on either end unscrew, keys slip 
on and the end is replaced. They are as 
simple and modern as the times and only 
69€ each, ppd. B. M. Lawrence Imports, 
244 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


A well-dressed bow for your well- 
dressed beau ends top-of-the-bureau clut- 
ter, under-the-bed losses. Black and white 
ceramic collar and tie, 5” in diameter, 
holds watch, keys, change and cuff links 
in splendid order. He might even use it as 
an ash tray. $1.50 ppd. Monogram Shop, 
84 Westminster St., Providence 3, R.I. 


Cache and earry all kinds of things 
in these hinged plastic boxes—pills, pins, 
stamps, matches, change, golf tees, lighter 
flints, etc., etc., etc. All have clear tops; 
some have colored bottoms; all latch tight- 
ly. Bag full of boxes (over 15), $1 ppd. 
Western World Products, Dept. R, 2611 
Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, California. 


ally screw back on 1 
A gay illusion, Order a pair of each. 
STERLING SILVER $2, GOLD plated $2, 





CUPID’S ARROWS for your Valentine 


Intriguing Earrings looks as if they pierce the ear, Actu- 
^ long arrow slips behind lobe. 


COPPER $1 
OLD PUEBLO TRADERS, Box 4035, Dept. 1-R, Tucson, Ariz. 





HIDE 
A CAN 


Hide-A-Can 
Grease Cover is | 
easy way to 
store used f 
grease! Alumi- | 
num cover and 
base with black 
bakelite handle 
holds coffee can 
or shortening 
container, Hide; | 
-Can is 5” 
high 612” dia. 
$2.25 ppd. 






























SAFEGUARD 
CANCELLED CHECKS 


File holds 800 personal- 
size checks, Made of, 
Kraftboard, blue leath- 
erette paper finish, neat- 
| ly stamped in gold! In- 
| dex divider cards in- 
cluded, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ..50¢ ppd. 


SEND FOR FREE 
x coal NEW SPRING CATALOG. 


THE EASTERLING COMPANY 
Famous For Fine China And Sterling Silver 
330 S. Wells St., Dept. R-2, Chicago 6, IIl. 



































Free 
Catalog 


Ready February 14 
Fully illustrated. 
108 pages, show- 
ing special fish- 
ing tackle, foot- 
wear, clothing 
and one hundred 
and twenty-four 
other leather and 
canvas special- 
ties of our own 
manufacture. 


L. D Bean Inc., 46 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 








LL Beso, bn 
Syri 1087 

























in the NEW! 
BLEUMETTE: 
BRA* 


* no shoulder straps 
* no back straps 
* no wires, no bones 


New Bleumette Bra* lifts you and 
holds you in today's glamorous M 
high lines with natural grace, 
absolute comfort! Just made for E 
special occasions by a top New g 
, York bra designer. Perfect for 
backless and strapless gowns and 
“play clothes, Only adjustable 
half-way bra ever created. Flat- 
ters all figures. Velvetry soft, pli- E 
able yet sturdy material. Flesh. § 












fat. No. 2,728,079 







Order. Satisfaction Pkg. of 2 prs. $2.25 postpa 
1 e ecd. g paid i 


| made exclusively by BLEUETTE, INC. 
., Dept. 373, New York 17, N. Y. 


NOW YOU carer ROYAL 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


In Starter Sets and Open Stock. 
Lovely, Traditional, made in Eng- 
land. Your Choice: ‘Tonquin’ (as 
shown), blue or brown: ‘Jenny 
Lind’ (Scotch scene), in Pink: 
‘Floral Basket’ in Plum. 16-piece 
heirloom starter: 4 dinner, 4 small 
dessert, 4 cups, 


4 sauce 1 «J9 ppd. 

















See for you or cup and 
saucer in any pattern send 
$100 (orice list and catalor 


HERE'S HOW CO., Dept. R-2 
27 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


FORCES You to Save 


$100.00 a Year! 


Get Perpetual Date & Amount 
Bank. 25c a day automatically 
keeps Date up to date. Also 
totals amount saved. Forces you 
to save a quarter every day, 
calendar won't change ate. 
Dependable mechanism with 
key. Use year after year. Start 
saving now. Order several, Reg. 
$3.50. Now only $1.99 each: 
3 for $5.75 ppd. Mail to LEE- 
CRAFT, Dept. RB, 300 Albany 
Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
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How OLSON 


Carpet ‘Magi 


SAVES YOU UP TO 2 
one BROADLOOM OFFER 


Direct from FACTORY! 


If you will Send Your Old Rugs, 
Carpets, Clothing, etc. (at my ex- 
pense) | Guarantee to send you 
the finest, deepest textured 
Reversible Broadloom Rugs or 
Wall-to-Wall Carpeting you 
ever had for so little money. 


President World’s largest EECCA: 


Weavers Dealing Direct 
Over 3 Million Customers 
. . have made the thrilling discovery of 
how, by the famous Olson Process, the 
valuable wools and material in their old 
carpets, rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed 
like new, sterilized, shredded, merged, pick- 
ered, bleathed, carded and combed with 
choice new wools, re-dyed, re-spun and 
woven into... Lovely, Thick, Luxurious 


Two-sided BROADLOOM 
. with the popular twist-weave beauty of 
heavy, luxury-priced wool rugs—at one-half 
the cost. (Example: a 9x12 ft. Olson Rug 









Up to 

18 ft. wide 
any 

length 













Tops In 


The Shops 





Case history. If your husband travels a 
lot, or your son is away at school, this is 
their gift! Genuine brown leather military 
brush kit, 434" x 3Vs" x 2”, holds stainless 
steel comb, shoehorn, file, tweezers, scis- 
sors, clippers. $4 ppd. Add 50€ for 2 or 
3 gold initials. Adelaide's House, Dept. R, 
590 Grand Avenue, Ridgefield, New Jersey. 


















weighs 46 Ibs., not 32 or 35 lbs.) 


less and any length in a weck or less. 
SOLID COLORS EMBOSSED EFFECTS 
TWEED BLENDS EARLY AMERICAN 
FLORALS, OVALS ORIENTAL DESIGNS 

It's All.So Easy. You risk nothin 

trial. Satisfaction Guarantéed. 83r 




















Your Choice of 44 Colors, Patterns 
. . . regardless of the colors in your mate- 
rials. Any size—up to 18 feet wide, Seam- 


bya 
Year. 
TEAR OUT, MAIL COUPON or POSTCARD 


Beautiful Rug & Carpet Book 


Mail To Nearby Salesroom 


CHICAGO — 2800 N. Pulaski 

NEW YORK — 15 W. 34th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO — 209 Post St. 
LOS ANGELES — 707 S. Broadway 









Olson Reversible Rugs Outright at Factory Prices. 






deus BOOK! Import Pays Big 


Men — women, coast to 
* coast now making money 
= on small imports with plan 
“based on our 30 years’ 
TE = success. Learn how to im- 
||. port at bargain prices for 
à friends, stores and MAIL 
SG i ORDER, also how to get 
voL free mail order ads. Get 
námes of mate suppliers who ship direct, so no stocks to 
carry. Write for FREE BOOK. Mellinger Co., Dept. G892, 
1717 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, California. 





FREE Samples on Request! 


ColOgEp ByR|A? 


Ideal for draperies, curtains, wall coverings etc. 


beautiful colors as low as Toe 


per yd. Write for free samples 
and literature. 
WCO 7 Market St., Dept, 2R1 


Paterson, 





If You Have No Old Materials to Send, you can Buy 


1 

' F R E E in Colors = Model Rooms 
gp Your 

a Name. 

1 

H Address. 

- Town. State. 
1 

L| 

1 

i 

8 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. F-90 


rmmmmmmm mm m m um m OORC m um m UR UR ORG ee 


DETROIT — 1249 Washington Blvd. 
CLEVELAND — 423 Euclid Ave. 
MILWAUKEE — 152 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS — 719 Nicollet 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1319 F. St., N.W. 


pem -—— m - — umm m m m m 








T NORTH AMERICA PLUS 
87 FOREIGN FLAG STAMPS! 


SENSATIONAL GET-ACOUAINTED OFFER 
For stamp collectors and EVERYONE seeking an 
exciting new hobby. Get this big valuable collection 
of genuine, all-different postage stamps from Green- 
land (North Pole!), St. Pierre, Newfoundland, 
Alaska, Confederate States commemorative. Sensa- 
tional Canada picturing walrus, rare whooping crane, 
Eskimos, Indians, scarce 1851 train stamp. United 
States: ancient 19th century; spectacular commemo- 
ratives—first Holy Bible, bucking broncos, wild 
west, etc. PLUS 87 gorgeous flag stamps of 87 dif- 
ferent foreign countries! EXTRA! Scarce U.S.Tele- 
graph PLUS other exciting offers, Bargain Catalog, 
valuable manual “How to Recognize Stamps". 

Send 10c for mailing. Limited Supply. Send Today! 
KENMORE STAMPS, MILFORD ESTS, NEW HAMP. 











Television cut-outs. 130 performers, 
TV cameras, props, etc., colorfully printed 
on heavy stock, have stand-up easels so 
youngsters can plan their own shows. 


“Director’s Kit” explains TV equipment 


and staging. Average height is 5”. $1 plus 
25¢ post. Action Toys & Games, Suite 416-B, 
333 No. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 







YOUR OLD FUR COAT 
INTO NEW CAPE, STOLE! 


I. R. Fox, fur specialist, restyles 
your old, worn fur coat regard- 
less of condition, into a glam- 
orous 1957 cape or stole. One 
low price, $22.95 complete, 

includesnewlining! Sendfor FREE 
Catalog now. Many styles to choose from. 


‘HT. R. FOX *146W. 29th St. «Dept. G-199N.Y.C. 1 















from your own favorite photo, snap- 
shot, or negative. Friendship nolo s 
excitingly new: 'erent —"'Shadow- 
box Prints" with “deep-sunk” emboss- 
ing, softly rounded corners add subtle 
glamour to that treasured Snapshot, 
rints are full folio size.. x 3%". 

Satisfaction guaranteed. ie service. 
Order today. 

50 for $2 from one pose, plus 10g shipping . . . including special bonus 


Friendship Photos, Dept. F-6, Quincy 69, Mass. 
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PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 


Tops In The Shops 


No More Pills! No More Diets! 
STRETCH TO HEALTH—AND REDUCE! 


Get rid of unwanted weight! Develop 
a shapelier figure and regain radiant, 
energetic health—in your spare time 
at home. Perfected in Hollywood, 


SHOPPERS' SPOTLIGHT 


ALL-STEEL CANCELLED CHECK FILE 
Banker's efficiency for cancelled checks— 
especially handy at INCOME TAX TIME! 
Handsome Steel Check File keeps all 


Have a drink with 
tke Thompsons 


Hemd 


Made To Your Order . . 
“YE OLDE” PERSONALIZED TRAY 


Surprise guests with a personal touch of 
hospitality. We'll identify the quaint 
Gay Nineties Couple on this rustic Serv- 
ing Tray with your first name and that 


petiit 


where health is wealth—here’s the 
pleasant way to lose excess pounds. 
Use it anywhere in privacy; folds 
compactly for storage. Ideal for men 
or women. Includes reducing chart. 


ZL 3785-022 


your checks in order... holds 5-year 
record. Monthly separators and sliding 
follower block permit quick, easy refer- 
ence, With baked enamel finish. 
ZL 4638, Personal Size.....$3.95 
ZL 7173, Commercial Size. . $4.95 
! EXCITING š 
BALL-POINT 
"LEG" 


PEN 
Wait 'til Gramps 
sees this! Every- 
one in the familv 
will get a ''kick'" 


of your spouse. We'll also hand-letter 
your last name as shown. Heirloom met- 
al tray wipes clean with a damp cloth 
and is 9 x 15" long. Specify names. 


ZL 8496 D............... $1.98 




















Winter blues got you down? You' 
need house-brighteners like gay yellow 
curtains and realistic earthenware fruit. 
Piled in a centerpiece bowl, it looks good 
enough to eat! Banana, apple, peach, plum, 
orange and pear in nature-true colors are 
$2.95 ppd. Bowl not incl. Lee Wynne, 
5446-R Diamond St., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


with 
tinted ''Leg' pen. 
Imagine a bali 
point, pen shaped 
just like a movie 
star's million dol- 
Hem lar leg! A twist 
| [of the “thigh” 
^ i | retracts the point 
into the foot, Uses 
standard refills 
and writes like a 
dream with Bank- 
er's approved, 
non-smear ink. Of 
highest quality 
plastic, it fits the 
hand perfectly, 
and what a pleas- 
ure to hold. 
ZL 8622-002 
$1.00 





. Avoid Dangerous Falls! 


ANTI-SKID RUG BACKING 


Just press—and end the menace 
of slipping rugs! Spray Anti-Skid 
Rug Backing on any size or shape 
carpet (up to 9 x 12 feet) .. . and 
in seconds prevent slips and falls 
without bulging stays or expen- 
sive pads. Won't rub off or harm 


rug. 
ZL 7716, 11 ounces. ..... $1.98 


The Dentist Way To... 
RELINE TEETH 


New Firma-Teeth gives dental 
plates more hold-in power! Used 
by dentists everywhere. it molds 
itself to exact contour of gums and 
plate . . . cushions and  insures 
perfect fit, ONE APPLICATION 
LASTS YEARS. For full or partial 


plates. 
ZL 7737-006 Dee $2.00 


WASH 
WINDOWS 
OUTSIDE— 
FROM INSIDE! 
Now, wash win- 
dows in safety— 
even if you live 
in a skyscraper! 
Touch Window.O- 
Wonder to the 
glass and presto 
— inside, outside 
and BETWEEN 
double sash win- 
dows—clean as a 
whistle while 
you're safe in- 
side. 31” plated 
steel ‘‘wand’’ has 
sponge on one 
end, squeegee on 
the other. Lets 
you reach any- 
where without 
hazardous ladder 
climbing or perch- 
ing. Ends back- 
breaking contor- 


tions. 
ZL 7334-021 

















SET OF 12 
FOAM HANGER CUSHIONS 


Don't let your best dress hang| Dishes say ''Good-bye Mr. Chips'" 
like a potato sack! Slip these col-| in this space-saving Dinnerware 
orful Foam Hanger Covers over| Rack. Any dish can be removed 
any wire or wooden hanger . . .| without ‘‘balancing the pile’’ or 
provide plush contour padding to| disturbing other dishes. Holds 8 
keep clothes hanging fluffy and| each of cups, dinner plates, sau- 
fresh, Prevents slipping and rust| cers, butter and fruit dishes. 
marks, too. 1734" x 9" 9", 
ZL 8243-002, 12 for.....$1.00| ZL 6514-045 


t HALLUX 


40-PIECE DINNERWARE 
STORAGE RACK 





Orange sky, blue eows or a green 
dog are perfectly acceptable in a child's ar- 
tistic eyes. So if you have a budding Rem- 
brandt on your hands, give him (or her) 
this blue denim apron. Its twelve pockets 
are filled with crayons and a pair of scis- 
sors. What fun for a rainy day! $1 post- 
paid. Page & Biddle, Haverford, Penna. 














Relief for pain- 
ful bunions! 
Hallux Valgus 
bandage works 
as you sleep.. 

ently coaxes 

ig toe into nor- 
mal position, 
helps take pres- 
sure off bunion, 
Firm lever ac- 
tion of new 
elastic Rohadur 
aids you to walk 
incomfortagain. 
Helps prevent 
development of 
serious bunion 
trouble. Specify 
shoe size and 
width; for Man 


No Tugging . . . No Back Strain 
ROLL-ROUND VACUUM CADDY 


Carrying a vacuum cleaner is as 
old fashioned as Granny's bustle. So 
put your cannister-type vacuum on 
this smooth-operating dolly... and 
glide it wherever cleaning is need- 
ed. Ball-bearing casters swivel in 
any direction; fits any cannister. 


ZL 7145-031 





Wow! What A Gag! 
FUN-FILLED TOILET TISSUE 


Scandalous! . . . but s-o-o-o much 

fun! Laugh-loaded toilet rolls spin 

out rib-tickling sayings so funny 

you have to see "em to believe | or Woman. right 

'em. Sure to make all your guests i>: 
ZL 8291 

—even prudish Aunt Mary—sit up Ea, 

and take notice. Perfect party gag. 


ZL 7777-006, 3 rolls.....$1.00 


If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. E-18, Wilmette, Ill. 


Monroe FOLDING BANQUET 
st me s 














Sleep In Comfort 
FOAM MATTRESS PAD 


Rejuvenate old, bumpy mat- 
tresses with this 100% Miracle 












Now—Dry-CleanWindows! 
WINDOW GLEAM CLOTH 


No rags! No buckets! No soapy 
mess! Permanently activated 
Window Gleam Cloth makes 
windows  shine-without wet- 
washing. Applies invisible, 
smearproof discovery that re- 
pels dust, dirt, prevents streaks. 
ZL 7747-001, Each. .$1.00 
ZL 8321-002, JUMBO $2.00 


Amazing Spray Keeps... 
SILVER TARNISH-FREE! 


Pro-Tex-Sil prevents ugly, black 
tarnish before it starts~makes 
Foam pad. Gives hard, lumpy | constant polishing and silver 
inner springs a smooth, luxur-|protectors unnecessary. Spray 
ious foam covering. Odorless, | on, rub lightly, and presto— 
washable, sanitary. Regular|like new! Not a lacquer or 
$10.95 and $8.50 values. plastie; for silver, gold. Won't 
ZL 6418, Full Bed. .$8.95 | h 

ZL 6419, Twin Bed. . $5.95 6 $1.50 
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END "DOG ACCIDENTS" 


Amazing scientific compound 

housebreaks your pet—automat- 

ically! Just pour 2 drops on 

any newspaper, mat or spot de- 

sired... attracts Fido like a 

magnet everytime. Protects fur- 
LS. Trains pets out- 
00. 


39-005 $2.00 
HO TO ORDER: Order by number, stating the quantity desired. Add only 15¢ 
= to each item ordered for postage and handling. Send pay- 


ment (check, money-order or cash) with your order. No. C.O.D.'s please. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or your money back. SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 


BANCROFT'S, 2170 so. Canalport Ave., Dept. RB-944, Chicago 8, Illinois 














If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
zou will be interested in this modern Folding 
anquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


LIDEITASSN 144 CHURCH ST. ESTO V SI 
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Ladies: Banish Backaches 
As You Slim Your Figure 


Have a heart. Every dollar earned by 
the sale of these sweet bracelets goes to 
research and treatment of children afflicted 
with rheumatic heart disease. Gold-plated 
bracelets come in two sizes for mother 
and daughter or big and little sister. $1 
each; both for $1.50 ppd. Irvington House, 
17 East 45th St, New York 17, N.Y. 









Forget completely nagging back- 
aches! Look and feel years younger! 
Slip on amazing Lady Anatone Belt. 
Instant relief—like strong hands sup- 
porting you. Slims your tummy — 
gives you a smooth new silhouette, 
without stuffed-in-girdle-feeling. 
Wonder-working Sacro-Guard ap- 
proved by doctors banishes Back- 
Ache that can be relieved by sup- 
port, provides new freedom and Outline 

vitality. Preshaped to natural body Shows 

lines, can't wrinkle or roll. Finest — Secro-Gvard 
elasticized fabric, adjustable side waist sizes 
hook opening, four long-life garters. 24"—46 

Unconditional money-back guarantee, $498 


MAGIC-MOLD, 1»e.. Devt. L328 


467 Livonia Ave., B'klyn 7, N. Y. 
Rush me for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL a LADY 
ANATONE BELT. I will pay postman $4.98 (plus 
postage). If not completely satisfied, I may return 
the LADY ANATONE for full refund of purchase 
price. 
Hips are..... 
Name.... 
Address 
City. . 
O Save money. E we pay 
postage. Same money-back guarantee. (Add 50€ ex- 
| tra on Canadian and Foreign orders. Prepaid only. 
——— — — 


Family piano lessons. You can 
teach yourselves by using the Automatic 
Chord Selector and this successful home 
method. Course consists of 96 lessons in 
12 books for $40. Send 10¢ for one free 
lesson, chord and note selector and 5 easy- 
to-play songs. Dean Ross Studios, Dept. R, 
45 West 45th St, New York 36, N.Y. 





^. Waist is........ 








Teacher's pet? We think this will re- 
place the apple as the best gift of all for a 
favorite teacher! Blackboard chalk holder 
has onyx-black plastic barrel, 22K gold- 
plated cap, works automatically, comes 
with 3-year guarantee. $2; three for $5 
postpaid. Hand-Gienic Specialty Co., Dept. 
117, 161 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 





i uc $3 

A dos H = 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE DICTIONARY—S1 
At last—a dictionary full of those obscure 
words you find in crossword puzzles! Com- 
pletely comprehensive, it has 20,000 words 
and 50,000 answers used in puzzles—many 
not usually found in regular dictionaries. 
Clearly indexed. Good clear type. Great 
boon to puzzle fans. You must be pleased or 
your money back! Only $1, postage paid. Order 
CROSSWORD DICTIONARY from SUNSET 
HOUSE, 678 Sunset Building, Hollywood 46, 
California. 


eS 
1 000 Printed Name & $1 
Address Labels 

1000 Sparkling name[ 
& address labels, 
nicely printed with 
lovely Plastic box for just $1 post- 
paid! 5 orders or more at 75e per 
order! Money back guarantee. 300 


LABELS—50c. (No Plastic Box). 
Free wholesale selling plan! 


TOWER PRESS, INC. 





CAN’T SLEEP ? 





NOISES? 


Box 591-S, Lynn, Mass. Barking Dogs? Traffic? Kids? 

MADE Noisy Neighbors? Snoring? Radio? Your pennies can turn into dollars! Here's a 
YOUR OLD FUR COA INTO $ 95 Nervous Sleepers—Day-Sleepers: fascinating hobby that pays off! Send $1 for the 
STOLE OR TAX Here is one of the best Sound Deadeners on the market. coin album, (there's space for 59 Lincoln cents). 
NEW 1957 CAP Used by top movie stars. Over 25,000 satisfied cus- When it's full, return COMPLETE album and 
JACKET tomers. A simple little soft rubber gadget you slip in receive $16 by return air mail PLUS $1 refund 
MORTON’S RESTYLING INCLUDE: your ear, medically approved. You won't even know for the album (total: $17). Save other sets 
New Lining * Interlining * they're there! For a good night's quiet sleep, send for worth hundreds of dollars! All information sent 
Monogram ® Cleaned * Glazed | _:H K your pair of ear stopples today. $1.25 ppd. 10 day with Ist album Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL Box488, 

€ Morton’s is world's largest and money-back guarantee. WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. F-94, Hempstead, NY: 





oldest one-price fur service. : à Dept. 444, 2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


© Morton's Fur Service is most praised by 
style magazines. 

9 Widest selection of styles all only $22.95 

@ Whether your coat is outworn or just 
out-of-style you'll be delighted with 





SPECIALTY OF THE COOK 
SHADOW BOX $1 ppa 


Just name the dish she is fa- 
mous for, like MARY COOKS 
THE BEST SPAGHETTI or 
ANN BAKES THE BEST 
CAKE. We'll put any inscrip- 
tion space permits on this cute 
4" sq. yellow or turquoise 
Ceramic Plaque. Design for 





**Flatters 
Where It Matters'" 
post This new, easy method will help develop 
paid your chestline measurements without 
$1 changing your contour. **Flatters where it 
matters’? aids in giving you increased 
chest measurement, Adds muscle tone 
and helps strengthen the muscles lying 
underneath the breasts. Helps improve 
Men, too! Cooks or Bartenders. posture. KO too can be more attractive; and 
youthful looking. S ED in plain wrapper. 
STRATTON SNOW 5 Money back guarantee. Harrison Products, 
Dept. RA, DELRAY BEACH, FLA. inc., Dept. RB2, Plainview P.O., Plainview, N.Y. 


MORTON'S 
t. 15-B 
on 4, D. C. 


- In New York 
Visit Morton's Showroom—225 W , 34th St. Phone Bryant 9-5200 
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New Way to Sleep 


Tee-PJ's resemble a T-shirt, 
but are over a foot longer. 
Rib-knit, soft combed cotton. 
Gives when you move, eases 
up when you relax. No bind, 
no bunch, no chafe, no but- 
tons! If not most comfortable 
Sleeper you've ever worn, re- 
turn within 7 days for full re- 
fund and we send you regular 
T-shirt FREE! 
S (34), M (36-38), L (40-42), 
XL (44-46) 


$2 ea. 3 for $5 


NOW! Tee-PJ's available in long 
sleeves with knit wristlets for 
colder weather comfort! 


$3 each 2 for $5 
All Postpaid 


WITTMANN TEXTILES 
S. Dixie, Dept. 282, 
west Bac BEACH, FLORIDA 


TEST YOUR OWN 
TV-RADIO TUBES! 


Even the Picture Tube 
Checks fuses, appliances, ete, Easy, 
safe to use. Insert tube in socket. 
ot light instantly indicates if 
tube needs replacement, Rugged 
metal case (not plastic). AC or 
DC. One service call saved bur 
for tester. Only 3.95 ppd. or C.O. 
plus charges. DeLuxe model $32: 
Instructions, 5-year guarantee, 


GEIGER ENGINEERING CORP. 
EF-100 49 N. Western Ave. Chicago, II. 





Dept. 





Have your fare ready on these indi- 
vidual serving trays so that buffets are a 
breeze instead of a chore! Walnut-finished 
wood trays are 16⁄4” x 7⁄2", hold a com- 
plete dinner, cocktail snacks or small-fry 
T.V. suppers. 4 trays with 2 or 3 initials, 
$3.29. Add 156 post. Bancroft's, Dept. RB- 
329, 2170 S. Canalport Ave., Chicago 8. 


Letters of eredit are your 3 initials 
that highlight these safety pins. Slated 
for fashion success as collar pins, on 
sheaths or cashmeres, they are gold or 
silver plate. 3'A" long, $1.95; 2⁄2”, $1.50; 
2", $1. All 3 for $3.95; matching cuff links 
or earrings, $1.95, ppd. Western Classics, 
Box 4035, Dept. PAR, Tucson, Arizona. 


Corral the comies and bless the 
genius who designed this rack! 8" x 9" 
lithographed metal rack holds lots of stray 
comic books in one neat corner and ends 
the usual puddle of *funnies" all over the 
floor! The front shows a colorful roping 
cowboy with his horse. $1.50 or two for 
$2.95 ppd. Ett-Barr Co., Altadena 63, Calif. 


FREE MATERNITY 
STYLE CATALOG 


96-Page Illustrated Catalog and 
FREE Gift Check. World's larg- 
est selection exclusive economy-priced 
maternity dresses, suits, separates, 
sportswear, girdles, bras, lingerie. 
riced $1.06 to $20.00: Write today for 


FREE Gift Check 
and FREE CATALOG! 


CRAWFORD’S 


8015 Wornall Rd., Kansas City 14, Mo. 


DOWN COMFORTS 
me a RE-COVERED 


Also Wool Comforts Re-Covered 
. and... Feather-Fluff 
Comforts Made from 

Heirloom Feather- 










Dept. 4, 


beds. Write for 

FREE samples of cov- 
erings, testimo- 

nials and picture folder. 


No salesmen — 
© 1954 Mail order only! 


ALDEN COMFORT MILLS—RB 
Box 6070 Dallas, Texas 





A CHILD’S SHAME 
~ DRY BEDS 








AMAZING 
ALL-IN-ONE PANTY 


immediately absorbs all moisture, 
keeping your child’s bed completely 
dry, Join the grateful and happy 
mothers helped to new found joy 
and freedom—protect your child 
and yourself from the misery, muss 
and shame of wet beds. 


All-In-One Panty is NOT a Diaper! 


It is a comfortable panty with a thick, 
thirsty pad of downy flannel that sops 
up and retains nioisture like a sponge. 
| Soft waterproof fabric forms the outer 
covering. It gives your child complete 
protection—night and day. 


ENDORSED BY MANY LEADING DOCTORS 


it as the perfect solution for children 
cannot help themselves. It washes quickly and 
easily—may be boiled and bleached. 


STAY-DRY 


is the perfect sick- 
room aid for adults. 


They recommend 





Infants: med., Ig. $1.95 
Waist Sizes: 





Money Back 
Guarantee in 
10 days 


Prices slightly 
higher in Canada 
—Shipped from 
Canadian office. 


Larger sizes made to 
order. 

Exact waist measure- 
ment in inches nec- 
essary for perfect fit. 














—————À——— ——1 
| HERMAN OPT. CO., Dept. R-31 Marker 
| 179 Market St., Newark, N.J. 3-8686 
| Please send me.. .Stay-Dry Panty 
Waist size... evs eres asasencet 
| 0 C.0.D. Ò’ Check GM." | 
l Name......esseseoseossossossoseoessoss «s 
| Address... csse eo ero tt n l 


“TI” PLANT 


PLACE THE SHOOT 
IN WATER AND WATCH 
THE GREEN LEAVES 
GROW 


You 
CAN ALMOST 


Amazing 
SEE THEM GROW 


Tropical 


from Hawaii! 
No creen thumb'' needed! Just place Hawaiian *'Ti'" 
pla log in water, peat moss or soil and watch it grow! 
Blant has a striking, palm like appearance (when fully 
grown) that adds a tropical effect wherever planted. 
Stays green year 'round, requires no care and its lush 
green leaves grow up to 2 ft. long! A luxuriant, rare 
Polynesian plant with a 32001 s! Very fascinating! Just 
$1.00 for 2 3 for $1.25 postpaid; 6 for $2.25; 
T. for $4.00. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

Press, Box 591-VX 


Lynn, Mass. 


MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! 


Paysupto$10inanHour! GARPE 
Make moth holes, cigarette burns, $E 

s, DISAPPEAR from all fab- 

ies. Little-known craft pays extra spare- 
fue rofits at home. Earn while you learn. 
WRITE TODAY for exciting details FREE! 

FABRICON, 8342 S. Prairie Ave. & 

Dept. 461 CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS Vaid! 


IN MENDING 


m üi coda Pe 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE MOCS YOU 
COULD EVER WEAR! Walk ni air in foam-crepe 
soled mocs, handlaced, flexible. Top grain leather, 


smartly styled. Extra light. For work or play. Red, 
Brown, Smoke, White. Guaranteed to delight— 
direct from manufacturer: $4.95 plus 50c postage. 


Moccasin-Craft, 65RB Mulberry St., Lynn, Mass. 
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12 53109 

Dailey Services 
1115 Walnut Street 
Mops on T, Pa. 
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$ HORA PACA WAGES (MEOH 


PATRON NDUCDONS) Pip i s 
| hoe pon , EMPLOYE 
FORM W-2 
9 


WITHHOLDING TAX STATEMENT | 


Federat Toses Wirhheld From. Wages 


wohon number come and address above! 


pena TU 
Henry Harp 
2811 North "ost Street 
Philadelphia, Pas © 


4M. Treasury Deportment, Internat Revenun Servae 





Where do your taxes go? 


You may have a pretty good idea where taxes go. 
But did you know that some go to help pay other 
people's electric bills? 

They’re the families and businesses that get 
their electricity from federal government electric 
systems like the TVA. 

While about 234 of every dollar you pay for 
electricity from your power company goes for taxes, 


those other people pay much less . . . only about 4¢ 
per dollar if their power comes from the govern- 
ment's TVA, for example. As a result, you are taxed 
more to make up for what they don't have to pay. 
Don't you think this unfair tax favoritism needs 
thorough study and discussion? America's Inde- 
pendent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


* Company names on request through this magazine 
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WE'RE GIVING OUR 
CHILDREN TOO MUCH 


In the following article, Selwyn James, 
a father himself, takes issue with some 
American parents over the way they 
are bringing up their youngsters. His 
tone is argumentative, and his views are 
controversial and frequently challeng- 
ing. Whether or not the reader agrees 
with them, we hope they will stimulate 
him to new thought about the complex 
problem of how to give a child the best 
possible start in life. —The Editors 





Many of today's youngsters will grow 
up into second-rate human beings— 
and parents are to blame. This angry 
accusation may embarrass "modern" 


mothers and fathers—or enrage them 


BY SELWYN JAMES 


Not long ago, a friend of mine presented his small 
son with a Geiger counter, purchased at $25, as a 
compensation for suffering a black eye in fair com- 
bat with a playmate. This expensive boost to the 
little fellow's morale was short-lived, however. 
Within two weeks almost every one of his playmates 
owned a Geiger counter, too. 

It occurred to me then, as I’m sure it has to 
others, that we are in grave danger of crippling our 
children with kindness. My friend is one of the 
millions of parents who are lavishing too much of 
everything on their youngsters, and are demanding 
little from them in return—who are rearing chil- 
dren who know only how to take, never to give. 

For this, parents have themselves to blame— 
and those authorities in the child psychology field 
who, unintentionally, have encouraged them to over- 
indulge their children. As a result of long-time 
prosperity, drastically changed family values and 
unquestioning acceptance of new child-rearing 
theories, parents seem to have been reduced to 
family servants in a society tyrannized by children. 

Many modern parents seem to have dropped 
“No” from their vocabularies. They are so afraid 
to frustrate or deprive Junior, so haunted by the 
fear of damaging his psyche, that they devote them- 
selves to fulfilling his every *need"—everything he 
asks for, that is. 

They overcompensate Junior for the slightest 
disappointment, overprotect him from every physi- 
cal and emotional hazard and overpraise him for 
parlor antics that any well-trained puppy could 
perform. At the same time, they shield him from 
family cares and worries and never introduce him 
to such obsolete responsi- (Continued on page 96) 
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WEIN CGCRACEKELCLY 
BECAME A PRINCESS 


BY ROBERT J. LEVIN 


All her life, Grace Patricia Kelly has seemed to 
be walking the rainbow road. She was born into 
a wealthy family. She has always been strikingly 
beautiful and, with no apparent effort, she became 
one of New York’s foremost models. In Holly- 
wood, she skyrocketed to success with apparent 
ease. And waiting for her at the end of the rain- 
bow, wedding ring in hand, was a sovereign prince. 

As one of her friends has said, “The only 
thing that girl never had was trouble.” 

It certainly seems that way. The truth, how- 
ever, is another matter. And the truth transforms 
Grace Kelly from an unreal character out of a fairy 
tale into a vulnerable human being who, like count- 
less others, has had to struggle—and is still strug- 
gling—to solve the deepest mystery of all: Who 
am I? 

Who is Grace Kelly? Why did this beautiful, 
talented and rich young woman agree to marry a 


man she hardly knew? For she had spent only a 
few days in the company of Prince Rainier III 
before announcing that she would be his bride. 

The answer to this question was not easy to 
find. In my search, I talked to 19 people who, at 
one time or another, considered themselves close 
to her. And finally I interviewed the Prince and 
Princess themselves. For the first time Princess 
Grace of Monaco, née Grace Kelly of Philadelphia, 
spoke openly of how and why she so quickly de- 
cided to marry—and of the past emotional life that 
led her to that moment. 

Her silence until now is one of the main rea- 
sons why she has been misunderstood. Hollywood 
tagged her as a girl with nothing to say unless 
someone else first wrote the words. They said she 
kept her heart locked in a home freezer. 

Some claws dug more deeply. She has been 
called “a Sphinx without a secret,” and a girl with 
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"Whats the use of getting angry? 


"stainless steel insides.” Even a person who has known 
her since she was a child told me bluntly, *You can dig 
until doomsday, but you won't find out what's beneath 
the surface. Because what's there is—nothing." 

To her few intimate friends and her family, such 
impressions seem grotesque. With them, she's not 
silent—she talks and talks and can't be stopped. Nor 
is she reserved—she's a practical joker with an unin- 
hibited sense of humor. Her emotions are easily 
touched and, according to her sister Peggy, “she can 
cry her head off during a movie." 

As for Grace Kelly's inner depth, the actress who 
portrayed the bitter, slatternly wife in “The Country 
Girl,” who was transformed by love during the span of 
a waltz in “The Swan” and who shed all self-restraint 
in the glorious binge of “High Society"—such an ac- 
tress must surely have her own exquisite awareness of 
the nature of the human heart. She cannot be a shal- 
low woman. 

She can, however, be deeply confused and a stran- 
ger to herself. Considerable evidence indicates that 
this was true of the girl they once called *Hollywood's 
hottest property." 

“There-is no Grace Kelly yet,” she said enigmat- 
ically, in 1954. “Come back in ten years. Pll know 
more then." 

Only two and a half years have passed since then, 
but they have been crucial years of professional tri- 
umph, of increasing maturity—and of marriage. Now, 


If you try to 


oom fn > ns 
\ Complete Book-length Ninel of Romance and Sispense by Mer Bidhne 
Fashions ja Hats de For Troas. Designers 





strengthened by a new feeling of love and security, and 
profoundly absorbed by her responsibilities as wife and 
mother-to-be, Princess Grace of Monaco can talk about 
herself, for the first time, with considerable insight. 
She told me, among other things, of how she came to 
marry Prince Rainier III, of her ideas—and her hus- 
band’s—on family life and of the inner changes she 
now senses. 

None of this could she say easily. She would often 
break off abruptly, and her blue eyes would be clouded 
with uncertainty. 

“I just can't find the words to express myself,” she 
admitted. “Emotions are such difficult things to ex- 
plain.” 

This inability to describe her feelings accurately— 
a problem shared by a great many peóple—is a partial 
explanation of Grace Kelly’s previous reluctance to talk 
personally. It required considerable effort on her part 
to break that barrier. 

“T almost knew I was in love with the Prince be- 
fore we met for the second time in our lives, that 
Christmas day," she said slowly. “I don't know how I 
knew. The thought wasn’t there, I’m sure. And yet 
something . . .” 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to grasp what was 
happening to Grace Kelly at this critical moment, with- 
out first understanding what had been happening to 
her since childhood. 

Grace Kelly was born November 12, 1929, the 


fight back, it takes too much out of you" 


Grace Kelly was the third of four 
children in the family of John 
Brendan Kelly, a wealthy Philadel- 
phia contractor. In the family 
snapshot (second from left) Grace 
is at the left, older sister Peggy at 
the right, younger sister Lizann at 
her father’s knee and Grace’s older 
brother Kell is on his father’s back. 
After becoming a model in New 
York, Grace got her first important 
break on the REDBOOK cover shown 
here. She later posed for two 
others and was seen for a fourth 
time on Repsook’s cover in Novem- 
ber, 1954—after rapidly becoming 
one of Hollywood's leading stars. 


third of four children. Sister Peggy is older by eight 
years; brother John J. (Kell), by two, and sister 
Elizabeth Ann (Lizann) is three years younger. 

Lizann—now Mrs. Donald LeVine and the mother 
of a six-months-old girl—explained why her sister 
Grace might be considered a middle child, with all of 
a middle child’s problems. 

“There could have been just the three girls.in the 
family,” Lizann said. “We were up on the third floor, 
and Kell on the second. He usually. went his own way, 
and besides, when he wasn’t in school, Dad would have 
him out rowing. Then he was off at prep school, and 
after that, the Navy. But Peg, Grace and I stayed to- 
gether at home. 

*[ gave Grace the most trouble. For three years, 
she was the baby of the family. Then I came along 
and elbowed her out of the way. I used to beat her up 
—Xyes, I really did! And let her say she wanted some- 
thing, and I'd grab it first. When we grew older, I 
was the. brat sister who made her life miserable, espe- 
cially if she was with her boy friends. I was awful!" 

Grace's older sister, meanwhile, was applying 
pressure from above. “I was always telling her what to 
do," Peggy admitted, “and she always did it.” 

Although young Grace reacted to her sisters’ treat- 
ment with differing emotions—“I resented Lizann 
terribly,” she told me, “but I worshiped Peggy"—the 
fact remains that, among the girls, Grace’s wishes and 
needs were the last to be considered. 





Her parents paid scant notice to this; their atten- 
tion was focused elsewhere. According to Peggy, her 
father wasn’t around the house very much. A vigorous, 
aggressive man, contractor John Brendan Kelly worked 
on Saturdays and played golf on Sundays. In addi- 
tion, he was furiously involved in Philadelphia politics. 
The little free time he managed to salvage was devoted 
to training his son as a sculler, so that he might follow 
in his father’s wake and become a world champion 
oarsman. 

Jack Kelly loved his daughters, and his daughters 
loved him, and, as Peggy pointed out, he was easier on 
the children than their mother was. Nevertheless, he 
was a man’s man who was never too comfortable in the 
presence of women, a fact that even his daughters 
sensed. This was unfortunate enough for Peggy and 
Lizann, but at least they were like him in being scrap- 
pers and eager competitors. 

Grace was not, and so she was a puzzle and a trial 
to her father. He was often heard asking his wife, 
“What’s Grace sniveling about now?” An outspoken 
man, he made no bones about his preference for his 
oldest daughter, and even after Grace achieved fame in 
Hollywood, Jack Kelly expressed his bewilderment. 

“I always thought it would be Peggy," he is 
quoted as saying, in the book, *That Kelly Family" by 
John McCallum, soon to be published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co. “Anything Grace could do, Peggy could do 


better." Even a stronger and more secure child than 
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"Even if there was a chance that I was making 


a mistake, I would find out later. 


Nothing mattered to me except our staying together" 


Grace could have been expected to feel somewhat re- 
jected. Her relationship with her mother, as with her 
father, was not as close as she would have wished. 
Mrs. Kelly, the former Margaret Majer, has a reputa- 
tion for being even more strong-willed than her hus- 
band. She, too, was an athlete, a champion swimmer 
and the first woman ever to teach physical education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. She has a severe sense 
of discipline, and she made her children toe the line. 

“Mother,” said Peggy wryly, “had a wicked back- 
hand.” 

Peggy ought to know. As a young girl, she and 
her mother tangled frequently. Peggy rarely won. 
Consequently, as Mrs. Kelly has written, there were no 
obedience problems with the other youngsters because 
“when they saw that Peggy couldn’t get away with 
breaking the family rules, they didn’t try.” 

Mrs. Kelly, like her husband, had outside activities 
that required time and attention. Among these was 
the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, which 
she has referred to as “my principal interest.” To help 





her with the children, therefore, she hired governesses. 
The first was a German girl, and Grace recalled her 
with horror. 

“She told such terrifying stories,” Grace explained, 
“that I'd be afraid to go to sleep. I kept asking Peggy, 
‘Can I sleep in your bed?’” 

By the time Lizann was born, Mrs. Kelly had re- 
placed the German nurse with a friend of the family, 
Miss Florence Merkle. The children called her *Aunt 
Flossy," and she became their “second mother.” 

“Flossy was wonderful" Grace said warmly. “I 
remember how I’d feel when she came to school to 
watch me in a play.» Just having her in the audience 
mattered a lot to me. Although I think it did make me 
wish my mother could have come more often, too.” 

Something of this same wistful sadness was reflect- 
ed in another of the Princess’s recollections—of a birth- 
day party, long ago, when her birthday cake had the 
wrong number of candles. 

Her sister Peggy spoke of the problem more direct- 
ly. Peggy, who is Mrs. George Davis and has two girls 


Grace’s last fling before settling down to marriage and 
owen motherhood (right) took the form of party games 
(a 


ove) on the way to Monaco. Now friends say that the 
Prince and Princess *just don't seem to need other people." 








of her own, 10-year-old Meg and 8-year-old Mary Lee, 
told me that there was one thing she wanted to do 
differently from her mother. 

“I want to be closer to my children," she said. 

The three girls in this one family—Peggy, Grace 
and Lizann—experiencing the same sense of separation 
from their parents, responded in ways of their own. 
Peg and Lizann asserted themselves vigorously. They 
sought attention and recognition in competitive sports. 
They spoke up; they fought back. They demonstrated 
their own capacities, not only to their parents but to 
themselves. They learned who they were, learned their 
strengths and weaknesses, learned to release emotions 
as well as control them. They made their place in the 
world by testing themselves against the people in it. 

Grace reacted differently. In every way, she was 
completely unlike the others. Her mother has said that 
little Grace was “mild” and “timid,” and Mrs. Kelly 
then added a perceptive observation: “While the rest of 
us went in heartily for sports of all kinds and were 
eager competitors, Grace participated only because she 
liked the people she played with, not because she was 
anxious to win.” 

Grace, who swam excellently and played hockey 
very well, didn’t go in for sports as the rest of the 
family did—not because she couldn’t, but, more sig- 
nificantly, because she wouldn't. 

Thus, bossed by Peggy, badgered by Lizann and 
feeling cut off from her parents, Grace turned inward. 
She made little attempt to struggle against the world 
around her. Instead, she created an imaginative world 
of her own, and there she found escape. 

Grace’s world was peopled with dolls, and Lizann 









































told a story to reveal how completely happy her sister 
was in this universe of her own making. 

“T don’t remember how old Grace was,” she began. 
“Probably 9 or 10... maybe 11. Anyway, I locked 
her in the closet in our room. I don’t even know why 
I did it, but I refused to let her out all day. Mother 
kept asking where Gracie was, and I kept telling her I 
had no idea. 

“Of course, it was a big closet with a light in it,” 
Lizann pointed out with a smile, “and I was very kind 
—I gave Grace a pillow and her dolls. That was all 
she needed. She stayed in the closet until I let her out 
at suppertime, and she was perfectly happy there. She 
didn’t seem angry. 

“She didn’t even tell Mother.” 

In talking to the Princess, I brought up the inci- 
dent and asked why she hadn’t tried to get back at 
Lizann. . Her answer threw a new light on the story— 
and on her personality. 

She did not deny that she had been angry. “Lots 
of times you get beyond the point of anger,” she said. 
“You don’t react to what’s been done. And, after all, 
what’s the use of getting angry? You can’t improve 
the situation. If you try to fight back, it takes too 
much out of you. 

“I can be stubborn, but I can’t quarrel. I'd rather 
give up. I don’t like fighting, all the loud voices and 
the angry words. Some people don’t mind it, I know. 
They just shout and say awful things, and then it’s all 
over and they forget it. I can’t. When it’s finished, I 
feel as though a steamroller had gone over me. And I 
remember it for a long time.” 

It seems strange that a (Continued on page 80) 


Was she failing her little son, 
her despair and delight? The answer came unexpectedly 


—on the wings of a bird 


BY LOUISE WOOTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN McCLELLAND 


Al ee from the day he was born, it was obvious to Adele Whitney that 
she was going to have to do something about Toby. 

She couldn’t understand it. Certainly nothing about David’s habits and be- 
havior had given her reason to doubt her ability as a mother. On the contrary, 
he was such a good baby that she was totally unprepared, a year after his birth, 
for the questions posed by the arrival of her second son. 

She would speculate, in growing amazement as the years went by, as to what 
improbable combination of genes could have produced such a child as Toby. 
Her conscience spurring her on, she would invent and reject plans by which 
desired changes might be wrought in the boy, how she might uncover and en- 
courage the growth of the man he must one day become. And she would in- 
variably shelve the problem with the feeling of inadequacy which only Toby could 
produce in her. 

And then, on a beautiful April day that should have been reserved for more 
enjoyable things, the problem of Toby was brought to a head by Miss Lula Os- 
borne, his first-grade teacher, and laid in Adele’s lap so conclusively that she could 
no longer evade it. 

That morning, Toby sat quiet and dreamy-eyed at his desk, a long shaft of the 
bright, California sunlight making him look like a Botticelli cherub with a crew 
cut. Miss Osborne’s eyes, sweeping the room with an all-inclusive glance, rested 
on him, entranced by the picture he made. She sighed gently and shook her 
head in smiling despair. His gaze was, as usual, directed along the golden beam 
and out into the spring world beyond. (Continued on page 76) 





“Save him, Mommy!" Tears ran down Toby’s cheeks. 
“Come on, we'll see if he is badly hurt,” she said. 
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The Problem Nobody 





Funerals today are often too expensive and in bad taste. Young people 


with aging relatives can spare themselves and their families needless 


grief if they make certain decisions now 


BY RUTH AND EDWARD BRECHER 


hen Jennie Compton’s mother died, 

we attended the funeral. We came away 

sad at the tragedy of death—but even more 
distressed by the financial impact of the funeral 
costs on the Compton family. 

Jennie and Jack Compton live in an undersized 
apartment. They have two children; a third is-on 
the way. They’ve been trying to set aside $50 from 
Jack’s pay, each month for a down payment on a 
home. 

At the time of the funeral, they were nearing 
their goal. But the costs set their new-home plans 
back almost two years. 

Jennie and Jack are devout churchgoers, and 
the religious aspects of the funeral were certainly a 
comfort to them. But the money they spent went 
mostly for showy details having little to do, with 
religion—for a big funeral parlor, plush furnish- 
ings, banks of flowers, organ music, black limou- 
sines, paid chauffeurs and ushers and an oversized 
hardwood casket upholstered in costly fabric. Nor 
was their experience exceptional. The usual adult 
funeral and burial in the United States today—in- 
cluding casket, vault, cemetery lot, grave marker 
and all the rest—costs about $1,000. The Comp- 
tons spent little more than the average. 

Why does death cost so much? We resolved 
to find out, for the Comptons’ experience reminded 
us that funerals are a concern of younger adults as 
well as of the older generation. It is frequently the 
children or even grandchildren who must make 
funeral arrangements and decisions, and it is often 


out of their savings, or out of money they would 
otherwise inherit, that the bills are paid. 

To get the facts we needed, we consulted staff 
members of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, the Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus and the National 
Funeral Directors Association, and we talked with 
clergymen of several denominations. We were 
shocked to learn of the rackets used against those 
who mourn, at a time when they are too emotionally 
disturbed to exercise ordinary business caution. 


The price of the casket 
determines the entire cost 


On the day of a funeral, for example, a “mes- 
senger" may deliver a $59.95 package on which, he 
alleges, the deceased has already paid $40. There is 
seldom $19.95 worth of anything in the package. 
Or an “artist” may telephone to say that a late 
relative paid $100 toward a portrait of himself in- 
tended as a surprise for the family and that the por- 
trait can now be completed from photographs for 
a mere $100 more. 

Special care is required in selecting a casket— 
for, although few people realize it, this selection 
usually determines the entire cost of the funeral. 
A funeral director may advertise a “complete 
funeral" at a suspiciously low price. The director 
may call for the body, embalm it, perform other 
preliminary services and then announce that the ad- 





Wants to Face 


vertised price is only for children's funerals, or in- 
cludes only a pineboard coffin too small for the 
deceased, or use some other excuse to explain why 
his bill is much higher than the “bait” price. 

Cemetery lots, too, may be involved in rackets, 
as shown by a New York State investigation com- 
pleted, a few years ago. In legal theory, most 
cemeteries are “non-profit corporations," but this 
doesn't mean that huge profits can't be made out of 
them, at the public's expense. One “non-profit” 
New York cemetery, for example, sold 64,000 burial 
spaces to two of its own directors for 27% cents 
each. The directors were then free to resell them 
at any price they chose—in a city where grave 
prices ranged from $50 up. Another group of 
cemetery officers and directors milked a non-profit 
cemetery of more than $2,000,000 in salaries, fees 
and other payments over a seven-year period. The 
money should have gone into trust funds to assure 
future care of the graves. 

But rackets like these tell only part of the story. 
They don't explain why even families who deal with 
reputable funeral directors and well-managed 
cemeteries pay $1,000, on the average. (This 
$1,000 figure, and other figures in this article, refer 
to typical adult services. Funerals for children, for 
charity patients and for groups that obtain? funerals 
at contract prices are considerably lower.) 

Religious practices concerning death vary, and 
so do personal tastes and family customs. Thus we 
cannot tell anyone what kind of funerals members 
of his family should receive. But we can warn of 
the traps ahead. We can point out some alterna- 
tives to the usual funeral arrangements which may 
be worth considering. Above all, we can urge 
young people to give thought to the matter now, 
when good judgment is not impaired by the 
emotional strain that follows a death in the family. 

Thinking things through in advance and talk- 
ing them over within the family has another major 
advantage. It is not unusual, following a death, for 
emotionally-upset relatives to get into heated dis- 
putes over the funeral details. By deciding what 
should be done in advance, much can be done to 
avoid such arguments. The funeral requests of a 


person who has died are not legally binding, even 
though he has written them into his will, but at least 
they avoid family arguments over what grandfather 
would have wanted if he were still here to say. 

Although funerals are primarily religious cere- 
monies, the funeral director has in recent years be- 
come more important than the minister, priest or 
rabbi when it comes to making the necessary 
arrangements. When death comes, the usual 
custom is to telephone a nearby funeral director. 
He calls for the body, embalms it, prepares it for 
public view, fills out the necessary legal papers, 
orders the death notices, flowers and other inci- 
dentals, notifies the pallbearers, arranges for the 
funeral itself, either at a church or in his establish- 
ment, furnishes transportation to the cemetery, 
supervises the burial and handles many other 
details. 


“Tradition” is not so old nor so well- 
established as many people think 


This service is by now so accepted that few 
Americans give it a second thought. But the “tra- 
ditional" American funeral is actually far from 
traditional. The central role of the funeral director 
dates back only to the influenza epidemic of 1918- 
20, when the death rate suddenly rose and when 
millions of relatives and friends were too ill with 
influenza themselves to handle matters personally. 
Funeral customs are still changing, and there is no 
reason why they should not be criticized or 
improved. 

In our talks with clergymen and others, we 
heard many blunt criticisms of present day funeral 
practices. Here are the two most important: 

(1) The subordination of religious and spirit- 
ual values to physical aspects—the focusing of at- 
tention on the casket, the viewing of the body, the 
excessive use of cosmetics in preparing the body 
for display, the rich furnishings of the funeral par- 
lors, the opulent hearses and limousines. 

(2) The rising cost of funerals and related 
items. Why does a typi- (Continued on page 84) 
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Woman in 
the Shrine 


He worshiped her. But a lie 
freed him from her spell—a lie 
which concealed whether she was 


saint or sinner 


BY HUGH B. CAVE 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWIN GEORGI 


Henri Pierre, wno writes poems and stories about the people of Haiti 
—he is, of course, Haitian himself—used to say to me, “We should change 
jobs, Max, my friend. You have a talent for story-telling, and I, if I 
were to run your hotel for a month or two, would have enough characters 
to last me the rest of my life." 

It was only a joke between us, you understand—although writing, I 
think, must be a thousand times easier than managing a hotel for tourists 
in a place like Port-au-Prince. I am no writer, heaven knows—just' a 
middle-aged optimist with a great bump of curiosity. This is my only 
attempt to set down on paper what Henri calls “the face of man under 
the Mardi Gras mask which all of us wear all the time." 

It is about a man of great importance, whose name you would cer- 
tainly recognize were I to use it. So I shall call him John Burton. 

I should begin, perhaps, with the moment he walked into my Pension 
Etoile while I was filling the ice-bucket at our little self-service bar. It 
is not the start of the story, but one should begin with a surprise, Henri 
tells me. I was certainly surprised. 

I had never met him, you understand, although this was by no means 
his first visit to Haiti. I had read his books, had seen motion pictures 
made from his plays, had even seen him on the street, but I had never 
met him. “I am told you run a quiet place here, Mr. Haun,” he said, 
introducing himself. “Can you put me up for a couple of weeks?” 

He was tall, fair and surprisingly young (Continued on page 56) 


He is one of those men who lose themselves 
in a woman, but a man should keep 
36 a little of himself to meet emergencies. 














Anastasia—Great acting by Helen Hayes, Ingrid Bergman, Martita Giant—Elizabeth Taylor and the late James Dean, 
Hunt and Yul Brynner distinguish this film adaptation of a play by whose magnificent performance was a highlight of 
Marcelle Maurette about the family of the last Czar of Russia. the screen version of Edna Ferbers Texas novel. 






REDBOOK’'S 
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War and Peace—Tolstoy’s epic of Russian life focused on the rela- 
tions between Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer and Henry Fonda, but its 
spectacular battle scenes are some of the best ever photographed. 


For the motion picture industry, 1956 proved to be 


a year distinguished for the quality of its pictures. 
There were big pictures, long pictures, wide-screen pic- 
tures and small pictures, but, best of all, there was an as- 
tounding number of excellent productions. Accordingly, 


REDBOOK’s 18th Annual Awards for the art of the 

motion picture go to the seven films which the editors 
feel topped the list last year: 

“Anastasia,” intriguing production by Buddy ST 

i i i of what might have happened to the daughter of the 

pe yent bawine oss ver Cup Awana Czar; “Around the World in 80 Days," Michael Todd's 

brilliant interpretation of a classic race around the globe; 

“Friendly Persuasion,” an unusually moving story of a 


Repgoox selects the seven best pictures of 


PREVIOUS AWARD WINNERS 





1955—Dore Schary and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Champion, Julie Harris, Dean Martin and 


. Lewis, Marilyn M : 
1954— Paramount Pictures Corporation Jerry Lewis, Marilyn Montos 
: 1951—Dore Schary and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
1953—“Roman Holiday,” “Shane,” “From Here to 


Eternity,” “The Robe,” “Kiss Me, Kate” and 1950— Darryl F. Zanuck and Twentieth Century-Fox. 
“The Living Desert.” 1949— Darryl F. Zanuck and Twentieth Century-Fox. 
1952—Best Young Talent: Leslie Caron, Marge and Gower 1948—“Command Decision.” 





Around the World in 80 Days—David 
Niven and Cantinflas added much merriment 
to the Jules Verne tale of a global race. 








Friendly Persuasion—Based on a book by Jessamyn West, this 
warm and charming story of a family starred Gary Cooper and Doro- 
thy McGuire and introduced a talented young actor, Anthony Perkins. 
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The King and I—The loveliest of all Rodgers and Hammer: 
stein's musicals is even more beautiful in the screen produc- 
tion, with Deborah Kerr and Yul Brynner in the leads. 


Moby Dick—This version, in beautiful soft color, captured 
the feeling of Melville's novel about Captain Ahab's (Gregory 
Peck) intense desire for revenge against a white whale. 


Quaker family during the Civil War, produced by 
William Wyler; “Giant,” George Stevens’ big-scale pro- 
duction of life in Texas; “The King and I,” one of the 
screen’s greatest musicals, produced by Charles Brackett; 
“Moby Dick,” John Huston’s thoughtful dramatization of 
the famous novel, and “War and Peace,” Dino DeLau- 
rentiis’ film of Russia in the Napoleonic era. The acting 
and the direction of all seven pictures is first-rate. 
These outstanding productions, representing large 
investments in both money and time, are eloquent proof 
that the motion picture industry is doing everything pos- 
sible to give the public fine entertainment. These films 
were shot in all parts of the world. “Around the World 


1947—John Ford, for his many outstanding films. 


1946—Sidney Franklin and his associates, for 
“The Yearling.” 


1945—Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder, for 
“The Lost Weekend.” 


1944— Barry Fitzgerald, Bing Crosby and Leo McCarey, 
for “Going My Way.” 


in 80 Days,” for example, included locations in nine 
different countries. A great deal of “Giant” was filmed 
in Texas, and the Atlantic Ocean near Ireland and the 
Canary Islands were used in the filming of “Moby Dick.” 

The selection of the winners this year was especially 
difficult because of the large number of excellent films, 
such as “The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” “Trapeze,” 
“Come Next Spring,” “The Solid Gold Cadillac,” “Lust 
for Life,” “Tea and Sympathy,” “Bus Stop," “Picnic,” 
“Bhowani Junction,” “The Man Who Knew Too Much,” 
“Carousel” and “The Ten Commandments.” REDBOOK 
also congratulates the studios and personnel involved in 
the production of all these pictures. 


1943—The makers and players of “Watch on the Rhine.” 
1942—The makers and players of “Mrs. Miniver.” 
1941— Gary Cooper, for “Sergeant York.” 

1940—The people of **Our Town." 


1939—Bette Davis, for her fine acting. 


Ln —————————————————————————————ÁEÉMáHÁÓÁMMM 


(C came to Port John late in the afternoon of a bleak 
and blowy day in December. Going at once to the town's one motel, 
he engaged a room and registered under his own name—Thomas J. 
Carrigan, Bayton City. 

After he had stowed his gear, he stood gazing speculatively out his 
window at the town and the bay beyond. Port John was small, its 
population less than two thousand, but it was a sprawling place, as 
these bay villages often were. It was too far up the bay to be much 
of a resort town, although it had fishing of sorts and good duck-hunt- 
ing in the marshes to the west. 

He directed his gaze through and over the village and on to the 
bay. It was choppy out there. No whitecaps, but plenty of sullen, 
wind-tossed ruffles stretching as far as the eye could see in the direction 
of the big water and Bayton City, a hundred miles to the southeast. 
Overhead the sky was the dull color of lead. Above the Port John 
marshes, there in the west, a flight of pintail rose, battled the wind 
aimlessly for a while and settled again. 

Carrigan was a big man, neither short nor tall, but standing a 
fraction over medium height, with muscular legs and arms, a deep 
chest and powerful shoulders. He had brown hair cut fairly close and 
calm gray eyes and what is known as a good face rather than a hand- 
some one. There was a look about him of solid competence, in the 
steadiness of his eyes, the line of his jaw, the resolute way his lips met. 
He was twenty-eight years old. 

The story on Carrigan was that he had come a long way in a short 
time and had arrived the hard way. At twenty-six he had been the 
youngest man ever to become a plain-clothes man in the Bayton City 
Police Department. Before that he had walked a beat and had drawn 
attention for fearlessness, ability to think effectively under pressure and 
a capacity for taking charge of any situation. In a shakeup of the de- 
partment two years before he had been made a detective. 

He had a few close friends in the department, a number of casual 
friends and two or three enthusiastic enemies. These last considered 
Carrigan a cold fish. In their opinion he was a man headed for the 
top any way he could get there, a man loyal (Continued on page 98) 


TRAPPE iD 


Coolly, ruthlessly, he cornered the killer, 
chalking up another victory as a crack detective... 


and a greater one as a man 


BY JOHN RANDOLPH PHILLIPS 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOE BOWLER 
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My Search 


For Sunshine and Laughter 


BY ROBERT J. SMITHDAS WITH DANA LEE THOMAS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ED FEINGERSH 











Popular with the children at this nursery for the blind, Bob plans to have a family of his own someday. 


As a boy, he found himself in a world without light 
or sound. At 30, he has two university degrees, devotes 
himself to helping others who are deaf and blind 


€ Iam 30 years old. Each year I appear 
on lecture platforms all over the country to 
speak to business leaders, civic groups and 
housewives on behalf of the deaf and blind. 
I know my subject well because I am totally 
deaf and blind myself. I cannot see the 
audiences I address or hear a single word I 
speak. Since the age of five I have not seen 
a human being smile. Since I was nine I 
have not heard laughter. But I am one of the 
lucky ones. I was given a chance. I have 
managed to go through college and to become 
the first deaf-blind person ever to earn a 
master's degree. I have been taught how to 
communicate with people through vibration 
speech reading—that is, by placing my fingers 
over their lips and throat and detecting their 
speech vibrations. 

On the lecture platform I have acquired a 
great deal of self-confidence, even though I am 
like a pilot flying blind in a blizzard. I have 
to grope through each sentence by instinct, 
much as I feel my way through buildings and 
streets. 

Being blind and deaf has some advant- 
ages. In my world there is no ugliness. My 
loved ones have remained eternally young to 
me. I have learned to develop a sense of 
humor that protects me from the embarrass- 
ments of life. At more than one formal din- 
ner, I have dug my knife and fork hungrily 
into the succulent roast chicken of the lady or 


gentleman sitting next to me under the im- 
pression that it was my own. Whatever I have 
accomplished has been hailed as a special 
achievement. When, in 1950, I was gradu- 
ated from St. John's College with my BA 
degree, the newspapers pointed out that I was 
the first deaf-blind person to have equaled the 
success of Helen Keller 50 years previously. 
President Truman sent me a wire of con- 
gratulations and Pope Pius XII bestowed on 
me a special Apostolic Benediction. A deaf- 
blind person, however, does not have his head 
turned by such recognition. He is always 
aware that any achievement of his was made 
possible only through the efforts of many other 
people. 

To appreciate the extent of my opportun- 
ity, it is necessary to go back to the beginning 
—to July, 1930, when I was struck with the 
cerebrospinal meningitis that took away my 
sight and hearing. I was five years old. I 
had been playing by myself, running up and 
down in front of the red brick houses on 
Sunnyland Street, Pittsburgh, chasing the 
June bugs and butterflies. I recall to this hour 
the large gray cat with yellow eyes that was 
stretched out lazily on a porch across the street 
from my home. 

It was noon when my mother called me 
for lunch. She came out to the yard and 
stood behind the hedge, hands on hips. Her 


brown hair was swept backward in a large 





bun. I was reluctant to leave the sunshine even though 
it was time for my nap. I insisted I did not feel at all 
tired. But mother insisted that I come inside. 

After lunch I went into the living room. The cur- 
tains were drawn; the room had a dusky light that made 
me feel drowsy. Lying on the sofa, tracing in the air the 
designs of the flowers on the wallpaper, I gradually fell 
asleep. I have no recollection of how long I slept. When 
I awoke, I felt a sharp stabbing pain in the center of my 
back, running up and down my spine. I cried out. 

Within seconds my mother was bending over me, 
asking what was the trouble. Then everything began to 
fade. I felt myself sinking into the darkness, still crying 
out with pain. I awoke only once to find myself folded 
in my mother's arms; we were in a car with two other 
people, and I caught a glimpse of houses and trees flash- 
ing past the windows. The pain was gone now; there 
was only the sensation of being very weak. 

I spent nearly three months in the hospital. During 
most of this time [ was unconscious. On a few occasions 
I was able to notice trivial things—a nurse in a blue and 
white uniform bending over me, and a white pitcher and 
a glass standing on a tray. These were my last visible 
signs of the normal world in which I had lived. 

When I finally regained full consciousness, I found 
myself huddled on a thick feather quilt. I could not re- 
member what had happened. I rubbed my eyes to erase 
the film of drowsiness that clung to me. 

My mother spoke close to my ear, very slowly and 
distinctly. 

“Bobby, are you all right?” 

I wanted to know where I was. 

*You are at home, darling, safe with Mommy and 
Daddy." 

I could sense.that my mother was crying. When I 
placed my fingers on her eyes, I felt their wetness. I did 


Lecturing on behalf of the deaf and blind is Bob's job. He 
urges business leaders and civic groups to give handicapped 
people the chance to earn their way as productive citizens. 


In my 


Playing poker with Braille-marked 
cards is one of Bob's favorite pas- 
times. He also enjoys fishing, has 
won several trophies for his catches. 


not know that I was blind, that I had lost all hearing in 
my left ear and most of the hearing in my right one. 

I stretched out my hand uncertainly and touched 
something. As I ran my fingers over its surface, I 
gradually recognized its shape. It was one of our kitchen 
chairs. I drew myself to my knees and tried to stand up. 
But I slipped backwards into the feather quilt. 

The weeks that followed are hazy. I had no sense 
of time. For six months after my illness, I was unable to 
distinguish between night and day. I would refuse to 
go to sleep, insisting that it was still daylight. I would 
awaken at night shouting for food. Sometimes my 
father, hearing me scream for ice cream at two in the 
morning, would get into his clothes and go searching for 
a drugstore that might still be open. 

Gradually things improved. I learned to recognize 
familiar people, learned to distinguish, through vibra- 
tions, the short footsteps of a child's from an adult's. 
I found my fathers walk heavy and thumping; my 
mother's, quicker in rhythm. 
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world there is no ugliness” 


Curious about everything, I stumbled about the 
house bumping into tables, bloodying my face. I opened 
closets and sniffed at every piece of clothing and hard- 
ware. Tasting things became a passion. Because flowers 
usually had enchanting odors, I often nibbled at their 
petals until I learned to tell one from another. 

Although I was warned not to wander out of our 
backyard, I secretly expanded my explorations until I 
knew all the landmarks on our side of Sunnyland Street. 
I kept on the sidewalk, sensing when I was straying close 
to the curb by feeling a slight slant of the sidewalk and a 
crack between the slanted area and the main part of the 
sidewalk. 

The rest of my hearing deteriorated rapidly after my 
illness. As time passed, others spoke to me less and less 
since it was a nuisance to talk inches away from my ear 
and repeat things constantly. However, my mother re- 
mained the closest person in the world to me. I would 
sit for hours at her feet asking questions. Once I asked, 
“Mommy, can I touch God?” 

I felt her soft reply, “Yes, Bobby, you can touch 
God. If you reach out for Him, you will find Him at 
your finger tips waiting to lead you safely through the 
darkness.” 

A year after my illness, my father brought me to the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. I was 
puzzled to find him carrying a small suitcase. I asked 
him several times what was in it, but he didn’t answer. 
When we arrived at the school, Miss Sprankle, the boys’ 
matron, showed me my room on the second floor. Still it 
didn’t dawn on me that this was of any importance. 
Before my father left, he told me he would return soon. 
I allowed myself to be led into the schoolroom by one of 
the teachers; here I spent most of the afternoon playing 
with toys. 

But in the late afternoon, when the other children 
had gone out into the playground, I began to wonder 
why my father hadn’t come back yet. I stood beside a 
swing in the back of the playground feeling misera- 
ble. Suddenly I began to cry, quietly at first, then 
uncontrollably. 

I could hardly eat supper that evening. When one 
of the older boys took me upstairs to my room, I un- 
dressed in a storm of tears. ‘That night I dreamed of my 
father as I had known him when I had sight—tall, broad- 
shouldered, with a warm smile. 

I soon learned that I was to stay at school from 
Monday through Friday; my father would fetch me 
home on weekends. 

For the first few weeks I was completely bewildered. 
Instead of the snug rooms of my home, I was confronted 
by large areas where for many paces my fingers were 
unable to touch walls or furniture. Instead of the parents 


over whom I had run my fingers familiarly, there were 
strange men and women whose clothes had an unfamiliar 
texture, whose movements were unfamiliar. Even the 
glossy furniture felt different to my touch. 

Gradually, however, I became acquainted with the 
teachers. Mary Catherine Clare was one of the most 
charming people I have ever known. Every afternoon 
our class began with an hour of singing. Miss Clare 
would sit at a piano and describe the adventures of a 
mountain lion in music. 

Most of the time I couldn't understand the stories. 
My remaining hearing had the artificial quality of a 
cheap phonograph. I’d squirm in my chair, growing 
more and more restive as the story dragged on, pleading 
with Miss Clare to “talk louder." But she would insist 
she was already using all her “wind” to reach me. 

About this time I became acquainted with a hearing 
aid. I disliked it because the voices of others still 
sounded blurred and indistinct, and I wanted to tear the 
tight earphone from my head. When my teachers 
realized it was failing to help me, they took it away. 

Shortly after I entered kindergarten, Miss Clare 
taught me my first lessons in Braille. It took me weeks 
to identify the little groups of (Continued on page 94) 





Giving pleasure to others is an important part of Bob's way 
of life. Here, without being able to see the keys or hear their 
music, he plays the piano so that blind children can dance. 


When this happy young wife stepped out 
of gingham into a slinky sheath, it became 


a world-shaking, mirth-shaking affair. . . . 


BY MARY CHURCH 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD D’ANDREA 


By the time The Clarenceville News began thumping 
onto front porches Wednesday afternoon and the women saw 
what was in the paper, most of the men in town already knew 
the big news. Belinda Bodeenii was coming to town—to 
Clarenceville! 

The Fireball, the bright new Love Goddess of America. 
the most beautiful girl in the world, was going to appear in 
town for a special premiere of her latest and naughtiest 
picture! 

A photograph of Belinda—mouth half open, eyes half 
shut, breasts half showing—was four columns wide on the 
front page of the usually very proper daily. 

The men took pleasure in the picture. The girls longed 
to look exactly like Belinda or died a thousand deaths think- 
ing how little they had to offer in comparison. 

The wives of Clarenceville went on snapping beans, 
making sugar cookies, changing babies, ironing their hus- 
bands’ shirts. If their husbands were going to sit down after 
dinner and read about Belinda while they ushered the chil- 
dren up to bed, it was not important. The Fireball might 
come to town, but they doubted very much that she would 
leave with any local man in tow. 

That's the way most of the wives reacted to the news. 
Betty Jane Johnson, who had pale brown hair, but a true 
redheaded disposition, reacted more violently. 

She walked out onto her front porch for the paper that 
Wednesday afternoon in early summer, a happy woman. 
Both Dick and Mike, her three- and two-year-old sons, were 
napping; she had made a chocolate meringue pie and it was 
cooling in the refrigerator; a veal roast was simmering in 
the oven; the house was in lovely order. As soon as she 
looked at the paper, she was going to have a shower and a 
change of clothes before the boys woke up and Kirk came 
home for dinner. 

Betty Jane was twenty-four years old, as shiny as a vita- 
min capsule. She was married to Kirk Johnson, a twenty- 
five-year-old engineer who loved her like crazy. 

There was no reason on earth why she should blow her 
top at the picture of Belinda, nor at the news that Belinda 
was to appear in town the very next night. 

Because Belinda's new picture (Continued on page 91) » | 











Kirk began dragging her off stage. 
"Betty Jane, I could wallop, you,” he said. 


"Have you lost your mind?” 
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The Woman Who 
Fought Back 


She was a typist in a Communist 
government office. To help free her country, 
she became a spy. For five years 

she lived with intrigue and danger— 

until the Reds found out 


BY WILLIAM PETERS 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HUGHES 


Although some of the names and details in 
this story have been changed or obscured, the 
story itself is true. Ruth Hoffman risked 
identification to tell William Peters about her 
experiences. She did so for an important 
reason. “The more the world knows what 
life is like under the Communists,” she told 
the author, “the sooner my people will be 
free.” The setting of this story is Berlin. 
But it could have been Warsaw, Budapest or 
any other place in Eastern Europe. Ruth 
Hoffman’s story helps to explain—in one 
person’s feelings and experiences—what peo- 
ple in countries under Communist domination 
are going through and why they are willing 
to risk so much to regain their freedom. 

—Tue Epitors 


hen it really began is impossible to 

say. Ruth Hoffman, herself, doesn’t 

know. Although she remembers viv- 
idly the moment she first thought of taking 
secrets from East Berlin to West Berlin, she 
knows that many earlier events prepared her 
for the decision to do it. 

There was her religion and the Roman 
Catholic’s traditional hatred of Communism. 
There was her job during the last two years of 
World War II in Joseph Goebbels’ Propagan- 
da Ministry, where she saw the factual reports 
she typed twisted and rewritten into vicious 
propaganda. In those two years, she learned 
to hate Nazi lies, evasions and scapegoats— 
and, worse, her own part in it. 

After the war, as the Communist govern- 
ment of East Germany emerged, she saw again 
the very things she had come to hate in 
Nazism: the lies, the concentration camps, the 
forced labor. She resolved never again to work 
for such a regime, but eventually she had to. 

There were other things, personal things, 
that prepared her for the day she began work- 
ing against the Communists. There were the 
last days of the war, when Russian troops en- 
tered shattered Berlin, looting and raping with- 
out restraint. She had seen Russian soldiers 
fire point-blank into a crowd of German civil- 
ians who had come to the railroad station in 
search of food. Three days later her older 
sister, Ursula, was stopped by three Russian 
soldiers, forced at pistol point into the ruin of 
a building and raped by all three of them. 

These were not isolated events; they were 
parts of a suffocating atmosphere which sur- 
rounded all the people of the Russian Zone. 
If anything, Ruth came to hate the German 
Communists more than the Russians. When 
her moment of decision came, she was ready 
with a deep knowledge that she must somehow 
fight back. The decision changed her whole 
life, changed her relationships with people. 
Before, they had been natural, personal, based 
on her needs and emotions. Now they be- 
came impersonal, based on the needs of her 
mission. 

The nature of what she was doing pre- 
vented her having close ties with anyone. 
She was living a role, pretending to like what 
she saw around her while at the same time 
risking her life to destroy it. She hesitated to 
let others share the dangers that she constantly 
faced. (Continued on page 87) 








She put thehalf-eaten sandwich 
in her handbag, hoping that 
the guards would. overlook 
the report hidden below. 
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A REDBOOK TRAVEL FEATURE 





A visit to Manoir Richelieu (above) at Murray 
Bay, Quebec, enhances a cruise on the magnifi- 
cent St. Lawrence River. Dancing by moonlight 
(right) is a romantic pastime for passengers 
cruising the inland waterways of North America. 
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highroads of exploration and adventure. But this 

time the explorers and adventurers are people on 
vacation, and they are cruising the rivers, lakes and bays 
at leisure and often luxuriously by steamer, schooner and 
houseboat. Their voyages last from a few days to three 
weeks, and their new worlds are discovered from the cliffs 
of Quebec to the wilderness of Florida's Everglades. 


r | \he waterways of North America once again are 


Cruising the Inland Seas—The Great Lakes trips of 
the Georgian Bay Line steamers, the North American 
and the South American, are among the most elaborate. 
Sailing between Detroit and the ports of Chicago, Duluth, 
Cleveland and Buffalo, from June to September, the sister 
queens of the lakes treat passengers to vacations that’ 
stretch across 2,200 miles of the great fresh-water seas. 
Cruise members lead the life of a sea-going Riley. They 
take their pick of amusements and activities—deck games, 
sun-bathing, relaxing in deck chairs, dancing and parties. 


Passengers delight in the sights of Mack- 
inac Island (top) during the Great Lakes 
cruises of Georgian Bay Line steamers. Im- 
promptu costumes (right) add to the fun of 
river-character masquerades aboard the Mis- 
sissippi stern-wheeler, the Delta Queen. 


On these romantic vessels you 


can explore Great Lakes ports, 


the St. Lawrence's historic shores, 


Mississippi story land, Maine seacoast 


and Everglades wilderness 


DRAWINGS BY TOM HILL 
TEXT BY ROBERT V. R. BROWN 


Aboard ship and on shore, sight-seeing is exciting 
but relaxed. Natural scenery, large cities and historic 
sights may be viewed during land excursions which also 
allow time for shopping. An unforgettable visit is paid 
to Mackinac Island when the ships dock there. The pic- 
turesque island is called the Bermuda of the North; no 
cars are allowed; transportation is by bicycle and horse- 
drawn carriage. Grand Hotel dominates Mackinac. It 
is said to be the largest summer hotel in the world; it is 
certainly one of the most elegant. 


On the Mississippi—The only overnight luxury cruises 
on the Mississippi, Tennessee and Ohio Rivers are pro- 
vided by the Greene Line's air-conditioned Delta Queen. 
From its home port of Cincinnati, the big paddle-wheeler 
works its stately way up and down all three waterways. 
During the hot summer months, the Queen cruises the 
upper river channels to Paducah; Kentucky Lake; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and St. Louis. 








Five cruises that provide passengers 
with sleeping and eating accommo- 
dations are those of the shanty 
boat in the Florida Everglades; Delta 
Queen on the Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Ohio Rivers; Georgian Bay Line 
ships on the Great Lakes; Canada 
Steamship Lines vessels on the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, and 
schooners along the coast of Maine. 





Passengers get close-up views of the beautiful Oxbow 
Bends of the Ohio; the gigantic Kentucky Lock on the 
Tennessee—highest lift on the American continent; 
and Hannibal, Missouri, home town of Tom Sawyer. 
The most memorable of the Delta Queen's cruises 
are in the spring and fall when vacationers are taken 
on 20-day voyages “down the river to New Orleans” 
and back again to Cincinnati. As it has always been, 
the Crescent City is the belle of the Mississippi. Here, 
cruise members get off the boat and find their partic- 
ular interests—bona fide jazz, Old-World architecture, 
haunting atmosphere, fine food, history, beauty. 


St. Lawrence Adventure—A foreign cruise without 
an ocean crossing is the reward of Americans who ride 
on Canada Steamship Lines ships up the majestic St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal—or Toronto—from 
June to September. On water and on land, vacationers 
are enthralled by natural grandeur and dramatic cities. 

The St. Lawrence and its 900-foot deep Saguenay 
River tributary flow through some of the most beautiful 
land in the world. From the decks of the steamers, 
passengers view such wonders as the jagged crowns of 
Capes Trinity and Eternity, the towering statue of 
Our Lady of the Saguenay, the walled citadel of Quebec 
and the Norman manors on the heights above the river. 
Time is provided, too, for shore visits so that the pas- 
sengers may view the sights of Quebec, the shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupre, Montmorency Falls (higher than 
Niagara), the delightful French district of Lake St. 
John, and Tadoussac, the oldest settlement in Canada. 


Windjamming in Maine—Each Monday morning 
of the summer, the windjammer fleet of Yankee sea 
captain Frank Swift sets sail out of Camden, Maine on 
cruises of the bays and coastline. On these last Ameri- 
can merchant sailing vessels, passengers in blue denims 
and sweaters take one- or two-week vacations, with the 
itinerary depending on the sea, the wind and the tide. 
If you like to rough it, you will like Captain Swift's 
cruises. There is no closely-followed schedule. The 
fun is the joy of cutting the waves under billowing sails. 
The two-masted schooners put into shore frequently, 


‘usually near quaint villages. On land, cruise mem- 


bers go exploring, clamming and square dancing. 


Shanty Boat in the Everglades—A floating motel 
is what the Lazy Bones looks like. Although she's 
called a shanty boat, there's nothing shantyish about 
her, unless you disapprove of T-shirts, shorts and sneak- 
ers, the accepted attire on board. As unconventional 
as the Lazy Bones and her passengers is her route. 
Captain Jim Nisbet takes her out of home port, seven 
miles east of Ft. Myers, Florida, on most Mondays 
from December through May, and returns to port five 
days later. In between, the shanty boat glides along 
the Orange River into the Caloosahatchie River and 
thence into famous Lake Okeechobee. The cruise 
then continues across to Clewiston, in the midst of fish- 
ing, hunting and sugar cane country. Passengers get 
exciting looks at moss-hung jungles, cowboy country, 
Seminole villages and the “sea of grass.” ... THE END 


For free information about these cruises, write 
to: Travel Service Department, Redbook Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





A lobster cookout (above) keeps passengers happy and well-fed on a shore party during 
a Maine schooner cruise. The Lazy Bones, a modern houseboat (below), glides through 
the Everglades while the passengers observe wildlife and a mechanical marvel, the airboat. 
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This is my baby, he thought. 
I'm its father. 
Why don’t I feel anything? 





BY JEAN C. CLARK 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT SASLOW 


young hands tightly possessive on the wheel of the 
convertible. 
“We ought to trade the convertible in," Sharon had 
said a few nights before. “Even by next summer, I’m 
afraid it will be too breezy for Laurie. She won't even 
be six months old then." 

Marty frowned, remembering. Sometimes it seemed 
that the only thing he had left, the only thing that had not 
changed was the plaid-topped, yellow convertible. And he 
did not want to part with it. 

To him, the car was a rolling vehicle of memories. 
There was the burning, kinglike pride he had felt that 
first day he had driven it. There was Sharon riding be- 
side him, shy and demure at first, and then, many dates 


M drove slowly home from the office, his strong 


later, sitting close to him with her head against his shoul- 
der. There was the afternoon he had stopped at a traffic 
light, and Sharon had turned and smiled at him. She had 
a deep dimple in her right cheek and, when she smiled, 
the dimple flashed, giving her smile a faintly one-sided 
look that was completely endearing in its slight imperfec- 
tion. That was the afternoon he had suddenly known he 
loved her. 

And there were all the carefree days and nights since 
then when they had streaked along the highways while 
people cast envious glances at the beauty of their car, 
their youth, their love. You don't want to let go of 
memories like that. You want to keep on making them. 

He'd seen the way it happened to other young fel- 


lows. First the sporty-looking convertibles and the dates. 


* A SHORT SHORT STORY COMPLETE 


then marriage and then the gradual changeovers to a 
two-door and then a four-door car as their families grew. 

The strange part was that they did not seem to mind. 
Apparently, they sincerely loved their children. You 
could tell by the way they bragged about them and 
showed those endless pictures. 

Was he, Marty wondered guiltily, abnormal? Was 
there something wrong with him that their baby seemed 
to him just like dozens of other babies he had seen, except 
that it cried more and required more attention? He had 
tried so hard to love it. He had searched his heart dili- 
gently for flickerings of fatherly affection. He had even 
considered the possibility that he might be jealous. But 
it wasn’t that, he was sure. It was just that everything 
had changed so. 

Diapers drying in the bathroom, the refrigerator full 
of small bottles he was always knocking over, meals late, 
sleep constantly interrupted, staying at home every night 
whether he was in the mood to do so or not. 

As he turned into their street, he wondered if Sharon 
would be feeding the baby when he came in. 

Last night he had said to her, “Couldn’t you give it 
that bottle some other time? Like at four o’clock, for 
instance?” 

“It’s demand feeding,” Sharon had said. "She's fed 
whenever she’s hungry, at first. Then, gradually, she sets 
up a schedule for herself." She had smiled at him. A 
small smile. Her dimple did not show. “And her name 
is Laurie. At least refer to her in the feminine gender." 

The way she spoke made him feel ashamed. It was 
as if she guessed how he felt and was hurt by it. He'd 
have to work harder at disguising his feelings. 

But maybe, he thought as he stopped in front of their 
apartment house, things would be different tonight, almost 
the way they used to be in that wonderful year of mar- 
riage before the baby came, the year that had been like 
one long date except that there were no strained partings 
at the end of each evening. 

Maybe Sharon would be eagerly waiting for him, her 
dark cap of hair brushed and shining, her lovely mouth 
bright with fresh lipstick. Maybe there'd be the smell of 
steak broiling. Or maybe she'd have decided that the 
baby—a month old now—could be left with a sitter. 
Maybe she'd smile that lovely, faintly crooked smile of 
hers and say, “Come on, Marty, let's just take off and 
have ourselves a time tonight." 

But even before he reached the top of the stairs, he 
could hear the baby crying. The unlighted, odorless 
kitchen was bleak and empty. 

Fear caught at him and he called out, “Sharon!” 

From their bedroom came her answering voice. He 
hurried in and found her in bed. 

She smiled apologetically. “I felt awful today. 
Finally took my temperature, and it was 102°.” 

In a quick, worried voice, he said: “I'll call the 
doctor." 

“No. He's already been here. It's nothing to worry 
about. Just one of those twenty-four-hour virus things." 

He sat beside her and stroked her hand. “Can I fix 
you some soup or something?” 

*No, not now. But if you'd sort of take over with 
Laurie? Change her and feed her?” She hesitated. 
“Do you mind, Marty?” 

He stood up. “Mind? Of course not.” He hoped 
he sounded convincing. “After all, I’m its father.” 

He gingerly scooped up the baby, reminding himself 
to hold it'as Sharon had instructed him, with one hand 
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supporting the back of its neck. Let's see, he thought. 
Organization. I'll warm its bottle while I change it. 

He laid the baby on the bathinette in the kitchen 
and put the bottle in a pan of water to heat. Laurie 
continued wailing in loud cries that sounded suspiciously 
like temper. Resisting his awkward attempt to change 
her, she arched her back rigidly and tried to kick her 
way out of the clean diaper. 

Marty had seen Sharon try to quiet the baby by 
talking to her, but it seemed pointless to him and he 
remained grimly silent. After all, it couldn’t under- 
stand anything, could it? 

When the diaper was pinned, he tested the milk on 
his wrist as Sharon always did. Then he carried the 
baby into the living room, sat down and began to feed her. 
The crying stopped. Well, that was something, anyway. 
She ate greedily and noisily, reminding him of how hun- 
gry he was. 

It was hard to believe that this little creature could 
have wrought such profound changes in their household. 
It was, he thought, as if it were a dictator, depriving him 
of his freedoms, one by one. 

And next would be the convertible. 

The baby choked a little and Marty quickly removed 
the bottle, lifted the baby to his shoulder and patted her 
back vigorously. After a moment, an easy, free-sounding 
burp rolled out. 

More slowly now, her hunger partly abated, the baby 
took the rest of the bottle. Marty watched her, trying 
not to be impatient. This is my baby, he thought. m 
its father. Why don't I feel anything? All I feel is that 
I’m responsible for it and ought to do right by it. 

When the bottle was at last empty and the baby once 
more properly burped, Marty noticed she needed another 
fresh diaper. Dutifully, he took her to the kitchen and 
this time felt he did a more skillful job. But when he 
picked her up, she let out a piercing scream of pain. 

Quickly, he laid her down again and discovered he 
had not been so skillful as he thought. He had bunched 
up too much material and the pin had come open, prick- 
ing her. He felt a rush of guilt. “Hey,” he said, “I 
didn’t mean that. You know I wouldn’t hurt you, don’t 
you?” He bent closer. 

“Hey, there. It’s all right now, isn’t it?” 

The baby stopped crying, and her eyes seemed to 
focus on him. He continued speaking to her in a sooth- 
ing voice, and all at once she smiled at him. A dimple 
flashed deep in her right cheek. He stared at her in a 
kind of wonder, stared at the smile that was so like 
Sharon’s. His heart began to beat faster. Sharon prob- 
ably would not believe him if he told her. She went by 
the book, and the book said babies didn’t smile this 
young. 

He touched the spot where the dimple had appeared. 
“Hi, there, Laurie," he said softly. “Hi, there, little girl.” 

And he was not especially surprised by the tender- 
ness in his voice. For it came to him suddenly that he 
had not loved Sharon right away, either. He had not 
really known until that day by the traffic light when she 
had smiled at him. 

He stared at her a moment longer, and a picture 
formed in his mind of him and Sharon in a station wagon 
—almost as sporty-looking as a convertible!—with Laurie 
comfortable in a car crib on the seat behind them. He 
saw them streaking over the highways with people cast- 
ing envious glances at them . . . as they made a who!c 
new set of memories. ... THE END 
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Woman in The Shrine 





(Continued from page 36) 


for a man so famous, but there was a great weariness in 
his voice. He had lost his wife the year before. It had 
been in the New York papers, which we receive regularly. 
And I recalled something else I had read in the papers more 
recently. Since the death of his wife, John Burton had 
done no writing. None at all. 

I frowned. “My front room is vacant, a very nice 
room. But what will people think — the newspapers, the 
people who handle the tourist publicity — if the great John 
Burton stays at the Pension Etoile?" 

*Let them think what they like." 

He had come to Haiti to write a new play, he told me, 
but he could not work at the big hotel in Pétionville where 
he had always stayed before — where, a year ago, he had 
written *The Magic Tree." So, if I had a vacant room... 

I showed him the room. He walked to a window and 
stood for a moment with his back to me, gazing at the 
mountains beyond the city. “Good,” he said. “PI go 
up to Pétionville and get my things." 

Except at mealtimes we saw very little of him. All 
day long his door stayed shut, and the maids heard the 
clickety-clack of his typewriter as they went about their 
duties. In the evenings he went out, always alone and on 
foot. He sometimes stayed out very late. I know because 
we lock the door at midnight and, if any of our half-dozen 
guests are still out, T stay up to let them in. 

A strange man, John Burton. A lonely man. He 
never smiled. He sometimes did not hear when spoken to. 
Yet we liked him. My wife, the help, I — we all liked him. 
He never complained about the food, even when the meat 
was impossible and the Marchandes brought only withered 
vegetables. And when he returned from his walk one eve- 
ning and found my friend Henri Pierre waiting for him — 
Henri Pierre whom he did not know at all — he sat down 
and talked for two hours about a manuscript Henri had 
brought in the faint hope that the great man might con- 
descend just to look at it. 

I talked to Henri afterward. “A fine man,” he said. 
“A truly humble man, in spite of his greatness. He is 
working on a new play, he told me, but itis not going well." 

*He has done nothing since his wife died, the pa- 
per said." 

*He worshiped her." 

I had never seen John Burton's wife, you understand 
— only pictures of her in the magazines and newspapers. 
But I could understand. She had been an actress and beau- 
tiful, and had starred in several of his plays. He wrote all 
his plays for her, it was said. Perhaps that was the reason 
he had written nothing of consequence since her death. 

“He goes out every evening," I said to Henri. “Where, 
I wonder?" 

“Not to visit friends. They've stopped asking him. 
Of course, even when he was here before, he seldom went 
anywhere." 

“How do you mean?” 

*He worked. His wife was the popular one, not he. 
Tt took an invitation from the President to get him away 

rom his typewriter last time.” A little frown touched 
Henri’s face, which I have always thought a most intelli- 
gent face for one so young. “You have a great tragedy 
here under your roof, Max, my friend. That man needs 





help, yet would refuse it were it offered, and in the bargain 
would probably hate the one who offered it.” 

* Where does he go at night?” I asked. 

“In search of her, perhaps. Who knows?” 

Two weeks after his coming to the Pension Etoile, 
John Burton stepped into my sitting room one afternoon— 
the door was open and he could see me there at my desk— 
to ask if I had a typewriter ribbon. My wife and Kathy 
Clark were doing the accounts. He had not met Kathy be- 
fore. I offered introductions, 

“A secretary?” John said with a sigh. “What I’d 
give for one right now!” 

Had he known Kathy Clark better, he might not have 
made such a remark. There are people in this world who 
cannot see a need without wanting at once to fill it. She 
worked at the embassy, this girl, and spent her spare time 
at a school for crippled children, helping without pay. 
She helped us with our accounts and correspondence. 

So — without even thinking, I am sure — she smiled 
at John Burton and said, “I’m not certain I know how to 
type manuscripts, but if I can help—” 

“Would you?” In his eagerness he was like a small 
lost boy who has suddenly found a friend. Then his face 
fell. “But no — you would have to do it here. I have only 
the one copy — a mess, full of corrections.” 

“T don’t mind where I work,” she said. 

She came that evening, and they worked in my sitting 
room. Mildred and I offered to leave, but he would not 
have it; we were not in the way, he insisted. So we sat and 
listened while he walked the floor, reading the lines aloud 
to her as she typed. They worked until, glancing at the 
clock, he saw it was almost midnight. 

“Good Lord,” he said. “You'll be wanting to get 
home, and Max and Mildred have to go to bed.” 

“It’s been fun,” she told him. She was like that — 
never complaining, always quick to smile. She had not 
had an easy life, this girl. Her parents in the States had 
separated, and she had accepted the embassy job in Port- 
au-Prince to escape unpleasantness at home. She came 
to the Etoile often because she had stayed with us when 
she first arrived, but among strangers she was reserved 
and shy except when wanting to help someone. 

Yes, shy. Even a bit frightened, I think. And cer- 
tainly lonely. But she could always smile, and her smile 
was a touch of magic that instantly transformed her rather 
plain face into a thing of warmth and beauty. I thought, 
with a mental shrug, that John Burton probably did not 
appreciate such elusive beauty — he had been married to 
a woman quite different — but it did not matter. He at 
least appreciated her help. 

But even with Kathy helping him — and once the ice 
was broken, she came often — the work did not go well. 
Frustration showed in the twist of his mouth, in every word 
and gesture. 

Say this for him; the worse it went, the more desper- 
ately he sought victory in work. *How can we make his 
bed and clean his room?" the maids asked me — not com- 
plaining, you understand, but in wonder. “He never 
leaves it any more!" 

*Do the room when he comes down for lunch." 

“But he seldom stops even to eat!” 

True. There were days when his typewriter clicked 
doggedly on from dawn to dark — when my wife carried 
food to him, set it on the table in his room and found it 
untouched when she returned hours later. Then, if Kathy 
was not coming, he went out, to walk the streets or what- 
ever it was he did until midnight. And if Kathy did come, 
he went out afterward, not returning until two, three, four. 

I had given him a key. “Let me have one, Max," he 
had begged. “I can't have you waiting up to let me in.” 

I wondered what he found to do at that hour in Port- 
au-Prince. Nothing respectable (Continued on page 74) 
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What Weddings 


F'ather-of-the-bride jokes to the contrary, young people 
themselves are today participating more and more in meet- 
ing the costs of getting married. This fact, plus the general 
trend toward fairly elaborate weddings and honeymoons, 
makes advance planning about wedding and honeymoon 
expenses especially important. Here are the main points 
to consider. 


WHO PAYS FOR WHAT 


The wedding itself is the bride's responsibility. Her 
family is expected to bear most of the costs until the recep- 
tion is over. The groom's major expense is the honeymoon. 
The fact that one family is wealthier has nothing to do with 
the question of what each is expected to pay for. Here is 
what tradition says: 





Photo by Bob Willoughby 


Should Cost 


BRIDE OR HER FAMILY 


Invitations and announcements 
Bride's wedding dress 

Bride's trousseau 

Bride's gift to groom 
Bouquets for maid of honor and 
bridesmaids 

Gifts for maid of honor and 
bridesmaids 

Church: rental, flowers, fees for 
sexton and organist 

Reception: food and liquor, 
flowers, music 

Wedding pictures 


GROOM 


Engagement ring and wedding 
ring 

Marriage license 

Groom's gift to bride 
Bouquets for bride and both 
mothers 

Boutonnieres for groom, both 
fathers, best man and ushers 
Gifts for best man and ushers 
Gloves and neckties for best 
man and ushers 

Contribution to clergyman 
Honeymoon 


Obviously, there can be no formulas for weddings. In 
general, though, weddings fall roughly into one of three 


types: 


The small wedding: One attendant each for the couple, 
a reception at home after church for the immediate families 


and perhaps a few intimate friends. 
The medium-sized wedding: Three attendants each, and 
a church reception for about 100 guests. 
The large wedding: live attendants each, and a reception 
for 250 at a hotel or country club. 

A recent survey conducted by the home economics de- 
partment of a Midwestern university found these typical 
costs (not counting trousseau and honeymoon costs): 


Cost to Bride 


Type and Her Family Cost to Groom 
Small $ 200 $ 50 
Medium-Sized 800 200 
Large 3,000 750 


Below are representative figures for various items of 
wedding expense. They are rough averages—nothing more. 
Rings: As far as the engagement ring is concerned, a small 
chip diamond set in yellow gold is about the least expen- 
sive, at $150; there is almost no limit on the other end. A 
one-carat perfect blue-white diamond ring costs about $900. 
Some women prefer stones other than diamonds, from to- 
pazes and garnets up to sapphires, rubies and emeralds. 

The wedding ring is much less elaborate; a simple un- 
tooled gold band can cost as little as $10. When diamonds 
are added to the band, naturally the cost mounts. A wed- 
ding band with ten or a dozen diamond chips will come to 
about $200. When a double-ring ceremony takes place— 
and this is becoming more popular—the gold band for the 
groom may cost about twice that for his bride, since it is 
larger and wider. The engraving inside is extra. 


Invitations and announcements: Authorities on etiquette 
advise that you either use real engraving or do the inviting 
by hand or telephone. Engraved invitations will cost about 
$40-$50 (slightly more on the West Coast) for the first 100, 
and about $15 a hundred afterward. These figures include 
the plate, 100 invitations, 100 inside envelopes and 100 
outside envelopes. Thermoplating can be used later for the 
inevitable thank-you notes; with envelopes, 50 sheets of such 
note paper cost about $4-$6. An announcement in the 
newspaper—either paid for or on the society pages—never 
takes the place of the regular announcement. 

Bride's wedding dress: The average price for today's wed- 
ding dress is between $95 and $110, whether it is ankle 
length (the modern ballerina type) or to the floor. The 
ankle-length dress calls for a short veil, at about $10, while 
the full-length gown requires the long veil, at up to $50. 
To these must be added the costs of the bride's underpin- 
nings (hoops, crinolines and bombasts, about $25); strap- 
less long-line bra ($10-$15); satin pumps ($7 up); sheer 
flesh-tone hose ($1.50) and long white gloves ($7.50). For 
an informal wedding, of course, a simple cocktail dress or 
suit will do. 

Bride's trousseau: Here is a minimum wardrobe recom- 
mended to the bride: five nightgowns, one negligee, four 
full slips, two half-slips, four bras, two girdles, several pairs 
of panties, six pairs of hose, one bathrobe, three pairs of 
shoes, three dresses, one suit and one coat. At average 
costs, this wardrobe will amount to about $300. The bride 
is also expected to supply enough linens—sheets, pillow- 
cases, blankets, towels and table linens—to set up house- 
keeping. 

Exchange of gifts: The bride and groom normally ex- 
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change gifts prior to the wedding. Here are typical gifts: 
from groom to bride—cultured pearl necklace, watch, piece 
of heirloom jewelry, luggage; from bride to groom—watch, 
cuff links, luggage, tie clip, wallet, pen-and-pencil set. 
There is no set cost for this item, of course, but a $40 gift 
from the man and a $20 gift from the woman is about 
average. 

Bouquets and boutonnieres: The bride's bouquet will 
average about $15; those for her maid of honor and brides- 
maids, about $10 each. Both mothers wear torsages, at 
about $5 apiece. The boutonnieres to be worn by the 
groom, the two fathers, the best man and the ushers are no 
more than $1 each, probably less. 

Gifts for attendants: The bride generally gives an iden- 
tical gift to each of her bridesmaids, something different to 
the maid of honor. The groom does the same for his best 
man and ushers. These gifts should be lasting items, not 
perfume or liquor, for example. Typical gifts: by the bride 
— charms, small gold or silver pencils, pill boxes, lighters; 
by the groom—cuff links, wallets, tie clips, cigarette cases. 
The general price range is from $5 to $20. This item has 
nothing to do with the gloves and neckties that the groom 
supplies for the best man and ushers; gloves run around 
$7.50; ties, about $2.50 to $4. 

Church: When one of the families is a regular member of 
the church, there is usually no rental cost. Otherwise a fee 
is charged, from $10 up, depending on the size of the chapel 
to be used. When there is a sexton, the bride’s family will 
pay him anything from $5 up, according to the size of the 
wedding, how well the family knows him and just what he 
has to do. The organist should receive at least $10. The 
cost of flowers for the church may vary widely—from as 
little as $25 up to $500 or more. The groom’s contribution 
to the clergyman should be in keeping with the size of the 
wedding. For a small ceremony $5 or $10 will be enough. 
Between $25 and $50 is about average. 


Reception: The cost of the reception, generally the largest 
single item, is based on where it takes place, the number 
of guests and the type of food and drinks served. Here are 
three sample menus: 








Medium-sized Large Wedding 
Small Wedding Wedding in in Hotel or 
at Home Church, Hall Country Club 
(25 Guests) (100 Guests) (250 Guests) 
Wedding Cake Canapes ` Fruit Cup 
Ice Cream Tea Sandwiches Soup 
Or Sherbet Chicken a la King Roast Beef 
Punch (White Wine) Wedding Cake Vegetables 


Coffee Salad 


Punch (Champagne Ice Cream 

and White Wine) Wedding Cake 
Coffee 
Champagne 





Cost: $8 a per- 
son, or $2,000 


Cost: $4 
a person, or $400 


Cost: $2 a 
person, or $50 


Flowers and music are extra. The cost of flowers nat- 

urally varies greatly according to what is wanted. A three- 
piece orchestra will cost at least $50. 
Wedding pictures: Professionals charge anywhere from 
$25 up, depending on whether color or black-and-white is 
wanted, the number of pictures to be taken, the number of 
prints and the reputation of the photographer. 


Continued on page 96 
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Raincoats like these 
go everywhere. 
They are designed 
as glamorous 

party coats 

or smartly tailored 


for town 


Shine after five (left) in 
a lovely raincoat with a detachable 
hood. In printed taffeta of 
Celanese Acetate with aqua taffeta 
lining. In8to16. About 
0. By Helen Van Vliet for Town 
reations. MM bag. Kislav 
gloves. Shoes by Mademoiselle. 


A colorful note (right), this coral 
raincoat in cotton Element Cloth 
lined in plaid cotton. Match- 

ing hat. Coat in 8 to 18. 

About $30. By Bonnie Cashin 

for Harris. 


A classic (middle-right) for 

the smart young man—Dacron and 
cotton raincoat, light-weight 

and washable. In natural. Sizes 36 
to 46; short, regular, long. 

About $30. By London Fog. 


In key with fashion (far right) 
for rain or shine—coat with its own 
beret, in J. P. Stevens wool 

flannel, Milium lined. Can be 
belted, too. In 8 to 16. 

About $55. By Lawrence of London. 
Umbrella by Lusterman Originals. 
Capezio shoes. 


Photography by Howard Zieff 
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At Lord and Taylor, 
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RUTH DRAKE 
FASHION & BEAUTY EDITOR 





ain...Come Shine 





New York; Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Milburn, N. J.; Manhasset, L. I.; Garden City, L. I.; Westchester, N. Y.; West Hartford, Conn. 


For other stores see pg. 100 
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{ "hit" this season—the rain-cape, 
with matching Sherlock cap. Of cotton 
Element Cloth in sand, coral, or Breton blue. 
with black velveteen collar. Small, medium, or large. 
{bout $30. Bv Bonnie Cashin for Harris. Her waterpro For stores see 
nylon boots by Gaytees. About $4.6 £s page 60 and page 100 
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Your Invisible Umbrella—Hair Spray 





How often, on a damp or rainy day, do you moan 
— "There goes my wave." Perhaps you've overlooked 
the help a hair fixative can give you. 


To get the best results from any hair spray, 
hold the container ten to twelve inches away. 





Keep the container in motion when spraying. 
You need only the mist of this. product, so that your 
hair will feel soft, never a close direct shower. Hold- 
ing it closer than ten inches will give your hair a 
*plastered-down" look. Here is a case where a little 
goes a long way and more defeats the purpose. 

Do you have difficulty in seeing the valve open- 
ing of your dispenser? Take red nail enamel and make 
a small dot on each side of the aperture. Always hold 
the can upright and keep the spray away from your eyes. 

Although no hair spray can take the place of a 
permanent, you can get longer lasting and springier 
curls by setting your hair with a fixative and thus avoid 
the nuisance of having to pin-curl your hair every night. 

After you shampoo, towel dry so that your hair is 
still damp. Separate enough hair to make just two pin 
curls at a time; spray, wind into curls, and secure with 
bobby pins. 

For setting in between shampoos, be sure your 
hair is brushed and well dampened. Separate small 
portions of the hair before pinning just as you do after 
you wash it—and then spray. Allow the set to dry 
and then brush out. If this method gives you too tight 
a curl, set your hair first and then spray lightly. 

If your hair is the type that holds curl well and you 
just want it to stay put, try tying a hair net over your 
hairdo while you spray. Very good on rainy days. 

Great improvements have been made in hair 
sprays. Select the one best suited to your type of hair 
and the way you want to dress your hair. Some give 
more control than others. 

One of the Helene Curtis sprays is especially con- 
venient—a pretty, purse-sized aerosol dispenser that 
comes with a refiller container. It is mighty handy. 


Photo by Howard Zieff € Illustration by Miyo Endo 
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RUTH FAIRCHILD POMEROY 
HOMEMAKING EDITOR 





Welcome to Redbook's 





New Kitchens 


In them you'll find some of the 

newest home appliance developments, some 
unusual uses of interior building 

materials and, we believe, some decorating 


ideas you can use at home 


Our multi-unit kitchens, with adjoining dining-con- 
ference room and offices, are designed as a place for us to 
develop and test the recipes, appliance uses and homemak- 
ing techniques we pass on to you each month in these pages. 
However, the planning and decorating of these rooms in- 
volves the use of ideas and materials that apply completely 
to decoration of your own home. On these and the next five 
pages you'll see a picture-story tour of our new quarters, 
how we planned and built them. 


The first step in remodeling is to make a complete plan. 
Even if the actual work is going to be done over a long pe- 
riod of time, be sure you have a mental picture, better still 
a colored sketch, of the room or house as you wish it to look 
when finished. Use a scaled floor plan for arrangement of 
furnishings; collect samples of fabric and building materials 
you will use. This single fact, knowing what the completed 
room will look like, is the first difference between an ama- 
teur and professional decorator. Too, no single element of 
remodeling is so expensive as changing your mind. If you're 
planning to redecorate in easy stages, a room at a time, a 
beforehand plan will help to achieve unity, a feeling that all 
of your rooms belong together. In our rooms we got this 
unified effect by using compatible furnishings, repeating use 
of patterned wallpaper and color schemes, using the same 
floor coverings throughout several rooms and having glass 
walls and doors for all interior partitions. 


Knowing your limitations is essential in any re- 
modeling job. Ours were immovable windows, some perma- 
nent walls, existing electrical and plumbing lines, a large 
interior area with no windows and everyone's common prob- 
lems, building codes and budget. Listing these limitations 
and solving them as you plan can save time and expense. 





To see how our five-room “home” looks in its finished 
state, start with the pictures on these pages and turn the 


pagesforindividualwiews o. LLLA eee 
Interior design: William M. Block and Richard D. Hampson 

Left: On the back wall, washable plastic screens slide open for Photography: George Lazarnick 

food service to the dining room. Left end of counter has storage 

for small appliances and electrical outlets for them. Hot-food 

keeper holds food crisp or moist, as well as hot, ready to serve. 

Roll-out food freezer, five cubic feet, is ideal for apartments. 





Kitchen lighting: Sylvania Electric Products Co.; ceiling plastic of Bakelite 

Vinyl flooring: Robbins Floor Products 

Glass panels and doors: Blue Ridge Glass Corp., sold by Libbv-Owens-Ford dealers 

H Walnut Weldwood V-plank paneling, pegboard and door “divider”: U.S. Plywood Co. 
Right: An entrance hall says the first hello to your guests, so do Acoustical ceiling tile: Armstrong Cork Co. 

make it attractive. We put a bank of filing cabinets in ours, to be Wood kitchen cabinets: Mutschler Bros. Co. 

sure, but not until they’d been dressed up in a coat of bright blue! Steel kitchen cabinets: Geneva Modern Kitchens 
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5 Have you ever wanted to partition off space, 


like a dining area o^ = ve tibule, from the 
living room? Glas: “s+, available in a 
variety of designs, v `. and keep the 


feeling of spaciousness. Notice here, the 
easy-to-use lamp that iakes up no floor or desk 
area, Seeming liabilities, like the jog in the 
back wall, can be turned into assets. What 
better way to recess chests or cabinets? 








Kitchen Counters: of Formica 
Window shutters and shoji screens: Shuttermodes 
Synskin for shutters: Polyplastics Inc. 

Sinks: Elkay Manufacturers 

Roll-out food freezer: General Electric 
Dishwasher: Hotpoint 

Hot-food server: Toastmaster 
Refrigerator-freeser: Amana 

Refrigerator: Frigidaire 

Built-in gas oven: Magic Chef 

Gas range: Universal 

Electric range: Norge 

Washer and gas dryer: R.C.A. Whirlpool 

Ironer: Ironrite 

Mobile stainless steel table: Frank Mastro, Inc. 
Desk chairs and secretary's desk: Herman Miller 
Furniture Co., designed by Charles Eames 
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1 The atmosphere of our kitchen is 
calm and cool, largely because of de 
luxe cool-white fluorescent lamps above 
the ceiling plastic. A luminous ceiling 
is especially good in kitchens and bath- 
rooms where even, unshadowed light is 
important. The end of the desk unit 

is one of the 4-by-8-foot panels of 
walnut veneer like those in the dining 
room (see p. 68). Window shutters are 
washable, nonabsorbent plastic. When 
you need extra work surface in your 
kitchen, a table-on-wheels will go where 
it's needed. Divider between laundry 
and refrigerator is a flush door, easy 

to use because it needs little support. 


2 You can mix colored appliances or 
cabinets with white ones, and wood with 
steel, in the same room. Here, counter 
tops that match tie them all together. 
One sink, by the way, is a shallow one 
with knee room underneath so a cook can 
sit down to prepare vegetables. 


3 Our foods editor, like any homemaker, 
needs a place to check recipes, grocery 
orders and work schedules. Here's a 
view of her planning desk. See how the 
butterfly wallpaper reappears as 

lining for the bookshelves. 


4 The other side of the desk unit, 
which faces the washer and dryer, has 


` a work counter for pretreating laundry. 


It was built higher than the desk side 
to accommodate an ironer under it. 
We used a standard base cabinet with 
a hamper, stained it walnut. There's 
room, too, for an ironing board and 
chair. We like having the laundry 
convenient to the kitchen, but out of 
the way of food preparation. 





9 To see the dining room and offices, turn the page —————————— 


"acidi 
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6 Our dining-conference room will be used for sit-down luncheons, 
stand-up parties and sometimes for a cup of coffee over a morn- 
ing conference. Louvered cabinet under the pass-through from 
the kitchen is especially narrow to save space. Curtains in 
strips of color repeat the theme of kitchen shutters. 7- To 
divide this room from the editor's office, we put up 2 by 4's, 

and on this side covered them with 4 by 8 foot panels of random- 
width walnut. Light fixture over dining table can be turned to 
correspond with way table is used. Chair and pillow fabrics 
have been processed to make them stain-resistant; water-base 
spills can be blotted up and grease spots readily removed. This 
treatment can add years of good looks to your prized furnishings 
Our saranette carpeting provides the same protection against 
food spills and stains. 








8 Our homemaking editor needs plenty of space to spread out 
photographs, layouts and copy, so she chose a table-desk, one 

that you might like for cutting and sewing, and a separate 
typewriter table. Bookcases and chests along the wall and the 
spindled chairs come unfinished, permitting you to choose your own 








colors. The round marble table between the guest chair 
based on a pedestal that once supported a schoolroom chair. 


9 To finish this side of the dining-room wall, sheet rock 

was attached to the 2: by 4's and the seams were taped. The 
butterfly wallpaper was then applied over a paper liner, and 
we treated the wallpaper with a coating to make it soil- 
resistant. A blue glass apothecary jar, wired to make a table 
lamp, is tall enough to shed plenty of light. 


10 The associate editors' office is a converted storeroom 

that has no windows. Here you see the blue cork- 

board wall cut in a way that gives an effect of depth. This, plus 
the glass paneled front wall, prevents a closed-in feeling. 
Ceilings of acoustical tile are used in the offices and dining 
room to add an interesting texture, as well as to keep down the 
noise level. Old wrought-iron garden tables sprayed white, 
sturdy enough for typewriters, would be equally good as lamp 
tables. White milk-glass tops in both offices unify the chest 
units and, in this case, provide a needed touch of white next 

to the somewhat brilliantly colored filing cabinets. 


10 


For hints about finishing touches, turn the page 


Wallpaper: Pippin Papers, through decorators and department stores 
Bulletin Board Cork: Gold Seal 

Carpeting: C. H. Masland and Sons, of Saranette 

Dining table, easy chairs, brass and milkglass table: 

Directional, designed by Paul McCobb 

Associate editors’ desks: Linear, designed by Paul McCobb 
Custom-designed louvered cabinet, editor's table-desk, planning 
desk-laundry unit, sliding-door kitchen cabinets and 

framing of glass walls: Executed by Peter Adelhardt Co. 

Chests and bookcases: Country Workshop 
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Photography by George Lazarnick 
Ribbon by Bud Simpson 


How to Add the Final Touches to a Room 





It's the personal objects, large and small, 
that make any room your own. These are some of 


the finishing touches we added to ours 


A variety of green plants that bring life into a room 

Prints, reflecting personal interests, framed together 

Butterfly specimens, pinned to the wall, repeating paper motif 
White porcelain drawer pulls that look neat and are efficient 
Ash trays, carefully chosen for the color they add 

Old pharmacy jars filled with ready-to-serve snack foods 


Flowers arranged in a dish that fits the lines 
of the table that holds them 


Arrangements of fruits or vegetables, or a combination of 
them, that can be arranged as effectively as flowers 


Kitchen utensils used in decorative pattern on pegboard wall 
Nostalgic opaline light globes in a modern setting 

Small colorful pillows to soften the appearance of large chairs 
A few ‘‘out-of-the-attic’’ pieces, such as our 

old clock and blue/bottles 

Just one word of warning: don't overdo the little things. 

Too many are much more distracting than beautifying 





Chivari dining chairs: René Brancusi Co., Inc. Hitchcock plaid and curtain fabrics: 

Spindled arm chairs: Standard Chair Co. Greeff Fabrics, Inc. 

Office and dining room light fixtures, Luxo Pillow fabrics: Erbun 

desk lamps: City Knickerbocker, Inc. Finish on fabrics: Sylmer 

Table lamps: Paul Hansen Finishing of Country Workshop pieces, spraying 
Marble: New York Marble works of files, chairs and typewriter tables: 


Bronze Fortisan chair fabric: Kravet Berkshire Woodfinishing Shop 





NEW IMPROVED GOLDEN-LIGHT MAZOLA” OIL 





... now 3 ways better than ever! 


Mazola won't smoke or burn up to 440? F. and this means clean, smoke-free frying you just 
can't get with solid shortenings. Crisp golden-fried foods look so good . . . taste even better. 


No fresher oil available! Protected by a new process, new golden-light Mazola is a superior 
salad oil for all homemade dressings. Here's lightness you can see... freshness you can taste! 


Milder, more delicate flavor. Mazola is the best liquid shortening for all baking. Look for 
Mazola in the clear glass bottle...see the golden-light quality of this pure golden corn oil. 


Mazola 


PURE GOLDEN CORN OIL 
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How We Test a Recipe 





for Cherry Pie 


The first step in developing a recipe—in this instance, red cherry pie—is 
to find the ingredient combination and the methods that will make the best possible 
product. Here we want a rich, flaky pastry, in ample quantity to make a two-crust 
pie; in it a generous cherry filling, juicy enough to be luscious, but not too moist to 
serve nicely. This accomplished, we add the touches we think will make this an 
extra-special cherry pie: a light flavoring of almond and a dash of extra red color 


BASIC PIECRUST 


214 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 34 cup solid shortening 
5 to 6 tablespoons cold water 


Have all ingredients, except water, at room temper- 
ature. Sift the flour and salt into a bowl. With a pastry 
blender, or 2 knives, cut 2 cup of shortening into the 
flour until the mixture looks like corn meal. Now cut 
the remaining shortening (!4 cup) into. the mixture, 
blending only until the added shortening is in particles 
the size of peas. This last blending is the trick of 
making pastry flaky. Sprinkle water, a tablespoon at 
a time, over small portions of the mixture. Toss quickly 
with a fork until particles stick together when pressed 
gently. Don't add more water than necessary. Press 
dough lightly together with your fingers to form a smooth 
ball. Divide dough in half. This recipe makes ample 
pastry for a two-crust 9-inch pie. 

Round up half the pastry on a lightly floured board 
or pastry cloth; flatten with hand. Roll pastry into a 
round shape, working from the center out in all direc- 
tions. Roll lightly, do not add extra flour. 


1. ROLL PASTRY IN A CIRCLE then trim so pas- 
try is 1 inch larger than inverted piepan. Ease crust 
into pan. Do not stretch. If necessary, trim crust even 
with outer edge of pan. Add pie filling. 


2. ROLL TOP CRUST same ‘ss bottom crust. Fold 
in half and cut pattern for steam to escape. Moisten 
edge of bottom crust with water, carefully lift top crust 
onto filling. Press to bottom crust at edges. 


3. TRIM TOP CRUST with scissors so an even half 
inch of top crust extends beyond edge of piepan. 


4. FOLD THE EX TRA EDGE of top pastry under the 
bottom pastry and press the edges together firmly again. 
This overlapping prevents fruit pies from leaking juice 
at the edge and keeps outer crust crisp. 


5. MAKE A FLUTED RIM by placing your right index 
finger against the inside of the crust edge and the 
thumb and index finger against the outer crust edge. 
Press firmly to make successive points around pie edge. 


FOR LIQUID-SHORTENING PIECRUST, mix 2 
cups sifted flour with 1% teaspoons salt. Pour 2 cup 
salad oil and “4 cup cold milk into a measuring cup. Do 
not stir. Pour oil and milk into the salt and flour. Mix 
lightly with a fork until pastry holds together. Shape 
and roll as described above. 


CHERRY PIE 


Pastry for two crusts, one 9-inch pie 
3 cups canned water-packed sour red 
pitted cherries, drained, or frozen 
cherries, defrosted and drained 
34 cup sugar Y% cup cherry liquid 
4 tablespoons flour W teaspoon almond extract 
I$ teaspoon salt Few drops red food coloring 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
Line a 9-inch piepan with half the pastry. (See 
basic piecrust instructions at left.) Drain cherries and 
reserve 2 cup of the juiae to use in the pie. Mix 
together sugar, flour and salt in a saucepan. Gradually 
add the 2 cup of cherry liquid to this mixture; stir 
until smooth. Cook over moderate heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until sauce is smooth and thickened. Remove 
Írom heat; stir in almond extract and red coloring. 
Pour sauce over cherries and mix gently. Pour into 
crust-lined piepan; dot top of filling with butter. Heat 
oven to 425? F. (hot). Roll out top crust. With a tiny 
cookie cutter or bottle cap, cut 6 clusters ol two cherries 
each. Cut slits for stems and leaves with a sharp knife. 
Place upper crust on pie; seal and flute edges. Bake 35 
to 40 minutes until crust is brown. Serves 6. 


TO MAKE A DEEP-DISH CHERRY PIE, make 
up half the recipe for Basic Piecrust at left. Roll pastry 
into a 10-inch square and cut slits for steam, Make dou- 
ble the amount of Cherry Pie Filling above. Pour the fill- 
ing into a 9-inch square pan. Cover filling with pastry 
square. Fold under the exira crust edge all around: 
flute pastry just inside edge of pan. Bake in hot oven, 
425?F. for 40 to 50 minutes until crust browns, 


TO MAKE A CHERRY CRUMB PIE, make up 
half the recipe for Basic Piecrust; fit into piepan to make 
bottom crust. Add Cherry Filling above. Mix together 1⁄4 
cup brown sugar, ' cup sifted flour and 'A cup soft but- 
ter. Sprinkle this crumb mixture evenly over filling. Bake 
at 425? F. for 45 minutes to brown top. 


TO MAKE A LATTICE-TOP CHERRY PIE, make 
up a full recipe for Basic Piecrust. Fit bottom crust in 
place and add Cherry Pie Filling. Roll remaining pastry 
in a circle; cut into /2-inch strips. Moisten edge of bot- 
tom crust. Lay half the pastry strips across filling, 1 inch 
apart. Weave first cross strip through center. Lay back 
every other strip, from center, going the opposite way. 
Add another cross strip. Continue until top is covered 
with lattice. Fold bottom crust over strips; press edge 
firmly and flute as described at left. 





Photograph by Paulzen-Seigler 


"This is how your cherry pie, prepared according to 


the directions on the opposite page, will look as you serve it. 


It has a crisp undercrust, juicy, almond-flavored cherry filling. 
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(Continued from page 56) 
is open then except a restaurant or two. 
But it was not my place to question 
him, no matter how much I wished to 
help him—and by now I wished it with 
all my heart, for pity mixed with admira- 
tion is a powerful force. 

“If only we knew what is wrong with 
this play of his and could let fall a hint," 
I said one evening to my wife. 

Mildred looked at me in surprise. 
You think the wife of an innkeeper must 
be a simple soul, eh? People are seldom 
so easily classified, believe me. I met my 
wife in England. She was the daughter 
of an English army officer and even then, 
at twenty, had traveled half the world 
and spoke four languages. I am amused 
sometimes when a guest talks to her as 
though she were scarcely able to read and 
write. 

*Don't you know what is wrong, 
Max?" 

“Only that it has no life, no spark.” 

“He is writing of her again. Of his 
wife. But there is a difference. When 
she lived, he saw the whole woman, the 
little human faults balancing the virtues 
to make her come alive in his work. Now 
he sees only the ideal, a figure in a 
shrine." 

She was right. I had not seen it my- 
self, but she was right. 

“If he must have a real woman for 
his play," Mildred said, “he would do 
better with Kathy." 

I smiled, a little sadly. “He doesn't 
know Kathy exists. She is ten fingers on 
a typewriter, no more." 

My wife sighed. “There is so much 
more if he would only see it." 

So much more? I wondered what she 
meant. That evening, when Kathy and 
John were at work in the sitting room, I 
caught myself watching them instead of 
listening to the play. And I understood. 

It was in the way Kathy looked up 
during the pauses, her gaze following him 
about the room while her hands hovered 
over the machine. How long had she felt 
this way, I wondered. From the begin- 
ning? No, she was too shy for that. It 
must have happened gradually— perhaps 
so gradually that she was not aware of it. 

I am silly, you say, to think that a 
girl's face can betray her being in love? 
Perhaps so, with most girls. But not with 
Kathy. I knew her as a father knows his 
daughter, almost. And remember—I am 
an innkeeper who meets all kinds of 

eople. 

She loved him. She suffered for him. 
Sitting there at the typewriter, waiting for 
his words, she longed to say something, 
do something that would help him. 


One morning a week or so later I en- 
countered Henri Pierre at the post office 
and, with a frown, he drew me aside. 

“Your friend, Kathy Clark, came to 
see me last evening," he said. 

*Oh?" 

“Such a strange girl. So intense, 
and yet so naive. I must do something 
to help M'sieu Burton, she insisted.’ I, 
Henri Pierre, whom the world outside 
Port-au-Prince has never heard of—I must 
assist the great John Burton!” He 
chuckled a little, but in wonder and sad- 
ness, with a shake of his head. 

“We are very fond of John,” I said. 
“If there is any way to help him—” 


“Do you know where he goes in the 
evenings?” 

“No. Walking, I suppose. 
he hopes—” 

“Sometimes he walks, yes,” Henri 
said. “Through the streets of the city, 
alone. People have seen him. He is look- 
ing for local color, they say. He is plan- 
ning a play or a book about Haiti. Let 
them think so if they like. Who am I to 
tell them otherwise?” 

“ ‘Sometimes he walks,’ you say. 
What else does he do?” 

“He takes a cab to Boutilier.” Henri 
turned as though to look through the post 
office walls at that road high on the moun- 
tainside, above the city. “He stands there 
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by the hour on the edge of the road, the 
edge of space, gazing down on the lights. 
A cab driver who has twice driven him 
there—and waited, of course, to drive him 
back again—told me this." 

“He wants to forget,” I said, “and 





Boutilier is a good place for it. The 
world's troubles are small up there." 

“At any rate, now you know.” 

*How did Kathy suggest you help 
him?" 

He laughed, again with a note of 
sadness. “She had some fantastic idea 
that I might talk to him, one writer to 
another. [—talk to John Burton!” 

“Not so fantastic," I said. “He hasn't 
a grain of conceit in him. If we could 
find some way to get such a conversation 
started—” 

“No.” 

“But if you were to come around 
some evening when he and Kathy were 
working—" 

“No!” Henri’s abruptness surprised 
me. “I cannot.” 

“But why?” 

“Because I cannot tell him what he 
should be told. There are some things 
a man must find out for himself.” His 
hand gripped my wrist for an instant. 
“She—your Kathy—will have to learn 
that, too.  Otherwise—" He stepped 
back, vigorously shaking his head. “No, 
no," he muttered, walking away from me. 
“Tt is impossible." 


Another week. It is now six weeks, 
going on seven, since the morning John 
Burton walked into the Etoile and asked 
for a room. It is seven o'clock in the 
evening. He has had no supper—says he 


. cannot eat any supper—and is waiting in 


the bar for Kathy, pacing up and down 
with a drink in his hand, even more rest- 
less than usual. It is most unusual for 
him to drink at this hour. I am uneasy, 
watching him. What is wrong? 

Kathy comes in. He finishes his 
drink at a gulp, bangs the empty glass 
down and seizes her hands. “It is done!” 
he says. “I finished it at noon and made 
a clean copy myself, this afternoon. I 
want you to read it.” 

He hurries her into the sitting room 
and rushes upstairs for his manuscript. I 
have never seen him like this before. On 
edge, yes—stumbling with exhaustion, 
often—but now, thrusting the pages into 
Kathy’s hands, he seems in torment. 

"From the beginning,” he says. 
“Aloud, please—all of it. Just let me 
listen.” And while she reads, he stays 
on his feet, clutching the back of a chair, 
gazing at her as though his whole future, 
his very life, depend on the sound of her 
voice. 

All this agony for a play? I ask my- 
self. But this is more than a play; it is 
a turning point. He is beating his fists 
against a stone wall, this man. At the 
height of his career he is thwarted. Un- 
less he is able to batter the wall down, 
he is finished. 

So we listen. My wife, I, the great 
John Burton—for an hour, two hours, we 
listen: A chair creaks. The pages rustle. 
I hear the footsteps of other guests on 
the stairs and the muffled clink of ice and 
glasses at the bar. A fragment of laugh- 
ter. In the streets a dog barks. A radio 
somewhere is playing “Caroline Acao.” 
And the voice of Kathy Clark goes on and 
on, on and on.... 


H. stopped her before it was done. 
All this time he had been standing, 
clutching his chair; now with a slow, 
heavy shake of his head he silenced her 
and sat down. No one moved; no one 
spoke. The room filled with stillness 
while he stared at the floor, his hands 
aa i) his knees. 


At last he raised his head. “Tear it 
up." 

“No!” Kathy said, shocked. 

“Its worthless." His smile was 


twisted, but still it was a smile—as 
though, after all the weeks of agony, he 
had found a kind of peace within himself. 
As though by admitting defeat he dulled 
the pain. “I never should have come 
back to Haiti." 

Tears formed in Kathy’s eyes. “It’s 
my fault. I read it badly, John.” 

“You gave it twenty times the life it 
deserves.” He stood up, shaking his 
head. “I thought by coming back here 
where Evelyn was so happy, Pd be 
straightened out. It was a mistake." 

I hesitated. “John,” I said, “Mildred 
has a theory—" 

“Max, please!” my wife protested. 

“About your heroine,” I went on, de- 
termined to say it. And when he turned 
to me, I told him. 

He frowned, nodded. "She's right. 
Of course she is.” He walked the length 


of the room, turned, came back and sat 
down. “Tve tried to get it back, the way 
she was," he said at last, including us all 
in his gaze. “Don’t you think I’ve tried— 
walking the streets night after night, go- 
ing up to Boutilier to look at the lights, 
all the rest of it? When we were here 
last year I had a deadline to meet and 
worked day and night. I left the hotel 
only three or four times. But she would 
tell me where she'd been, and she had 
photographs taken by that French pho- 
tographer who was uin at the time— 
Martineau—pictures of her standing by 
the road's edge at Boutilier with the wind 
in her hair, buying flowers from a peasant 
in Kenscoff, sitting beside a hospital bed, 
talking to a big-eyed tyke with braces 
on his legs at the school for crippled kids. 

And I go to those places now and 
remember what she told me, some of her 
exact words, but it’s like remembering a 
poem you learned as a child. It isn’t 
real.” 

Kathy frowned at him. “Did you say 
the ER for crippled children?" 

“Yes. She did a lot of that sort of 
thing, everywhere we went. She volun- 
teered her services, gave hours of her 
time." 

*You haven't been there, John." 

“I?” He shook his head. “No, I 
haven't been there. That and the hospital 
—I couldn't. I'd be in the way, out of 
place.” He thrust himself to his feet. 
“Max, I’m going to have a drink.” 

“Pll join you,” I said. 


He had told Kathy to tear up the 
manuscript. She didn’t, of course. She 
left the play with Mildred and said she 
would come around the following day—in 
the afternoon, when John would be feeling 
better. 

“She thinks she has found a way to 
help him,” Mildred told me, puzzled. 
“She wouldn’t say how.” 

We wondered what the girl was up 
to, but I was not optimistic. After drink- 
ing with John Burton until long after mid- 
night—and talking to him, of course—I 
was convinced nothing could help him 
much. 

"He's to be pitied,” I said. “He is 
one of those men who lose themselves in a 
woman, or think they do, which is equally 
fatal. She was a remarkable woman, no 
doubt—beautiful, generous, talented—but 
a man should keep a little of himself in 
the bank, to meet emergencies. It’s out of 
fashion to bury the living with the dead." 
I expected an argument, but got only a 
silent nod, so put my hands on Mildred's 
shoulders and kissed her. “Is the play 
so hopeless, really?" 

*Not if he can reduce the saint to a 
woman." 

“The one thing Kathy can't help him 
with," I said, sighing. “If he could be 
helped on that score, she would have 
worked the cure already just by being 
with him, being herself." 


John Burton slept until noon the next 
day—the first morning his typewriter had 
been silent since his arrival. In the 
afternoon he moped about the hotel. 
When Kathy came at four, he was in the 
little back-yard garden, watching me plant 
some flowers one of the guests had brought 
back from Jacmel. 

She came in the school station wagon, 


driving it straight into the yard. Puzzled, 
I stopped work to watch her get out of it 
and blinked when she lifted two young- 
sters out after her. 

She waved to us. With a child on 
each side, clinging to her hands, she came 
toward us. “John,” she said, “I brought 
some friends. I thought you might like 
to talk to them." 

The little boy, his spindle legs caged 
in metal braces, turned up a dusky, beam- 
ing face and said, “Bon jour, M'sieu 
Burton!" The girl, sightless, felt for him 
with small, questing hands and fastened 
herself to his leg. 

John Burton frowned over their heads 
at Kathy, recovered slowly from his as- 
tonishment, hunkered down and faced the 
two. “You—you knew my wife?" he 
asked eagerly. “You knew Mrs. Burton?” 

“You'll have to speak French,” Kathy 
said quietly. 

“But I don't know French!” 

“Shall we sit down, John?” She 
helped me bring chairs, sat the children 
in them, sat down herself and waited 
while John seated himself beside her. 
Then she spoke to the children in French, 
repeating John's questions, and they chat- 
tered at him, both talking at once. 


I watched the face of John Burton 
as she translated, telling him these were 
his wife's favorite children, that Evelyn 
had spent nearly all her time at the school 
with them. Mildred should see this, I 
thought and hurried to get her. When I 
returned, only a few minutes later, the 
miracle was almost complete. 

He had the little girl on his knee, 
an arm around her, and was leaning 
toward the boy, straining to understand 
the French—just a sentence, just a word 
of it. In the midst of the babble he 
groaned. “I speak Spanish, I understand 
German,” he muttered. “Why, oh why, 
didn’t I learn French?” But he was smil- 
ing. The dead face had come alive. 
“Yes, yes!” he said, listening to them. 
“She walked—marché—she walked with 
you in the school garden. She brought 
you cadeaux—presents—” And suddenly 
a sound of laughter came gushing out of 
him, free, on wings of joy. “I’m coming 
to visit you, too!” he told them. “There'll 
be more gifts, more going for walks!” 

The children stayed for supper. We 
set a table for four in the garden, under 
the big mango tree, and heard the bright 
babble of French all through the meal, and 
Kathy interpreting, and John’s quick voice 
gusting in answer. We heard them laugh- 
ing, the four of them. A wonderful sound 
—a sound like a splash of sunlight in a 
place too long dark. 

“Tt’s the link he has been looking for,” 
my wife said. “It’s the way back to her. 
What a pity Kathy didn’t think of it 
before.” 

“What a miracle she thought of it at 
all,” I retorted. 

Now I must summarize, Henri Pierre 
says. An artist painting a tree—he does 
not do every leaf; he picks up a brushful 
of color, makes a large, bold stroke, and 
there is your tree. I should like to do it 
otherwise. It would be pleasant to write 
of John Burton’s visits to the school— 
Kathy told us about them—and of the 
times he filled a rented car with young- 
sters and took them swimming at Mont 


WHAT ARE 
THE DECIDING FACTORS 


in choosing a suitable camp for your 
particular child? The answer is de- 
pendent on many things and should 
include the intangibles. How do you 
feel about the director? Do you in- 
stinctively like him? The director of 
the camp, the qualifications of the 
counselors and the suitability of pro- 
gram are the most important factors 
in selecting the right camp. 


Location, grounds and camp build- 
ings are important to the extent that 
they must provide for good program, 
health and safety. But in the final 
analysis the camp which you select 
should offer an opportunity for the 
development of the child's interests 
and abilities. For example, if you 
live in an area in which sailing is a 
popular sport, the camp program 
should include this activity. Sailing 
instruction presupposes skill in swim- 
ming—the ability to handle oneself 
in and on the water. Yet your child 
should be exposed to other equally in- 
teresting activities and be encouraged 
to participate in them. 


Teen-agers have many types of pro- 
grams from which to choose—trips in 
the U.S. and to other countries, dra- 
matic workshops, music and dance 
camps, sailing camps, ranch camps, 
speech camps, summer schools where 
credits may be earned or courses re- 
peated, creative workshops, work 
camps, etc. The choice should depend 
on the youth's readiness for such an 
experience. 


More than 4,000,000 children will 
work and play in a summer-camp en- 
vironment this summer. If the camp 
is ¢arefully selected, with an under- 
standing of the child's particular in- 
terests and needs, a happy and worth- 
while summer is assured. Be wise; do 
your planning for your children's 
summer now. Let them have the pleas- 
ure of anticipation and free yourself 
from last-minute anxiety. 


Turn to the camp directory on 
page 104. Members of REpBook's 
camp staff have visited the majority 
of them and know the directors of 
each. They merit your confidence. If 
you do not find a camp in this direc- 
tory which meets your requirements, 
let REpBooK's camp advisory staff 
help you. Give full details about the 
child—age, grade in school, interests, 
amount of tuition, location, preferred 
activities, etc. Address: 


Ethel F. Bebb, Camp Editor 
REDBOOK Magazine 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Rouis, of the special performance of the 
folklore troupe i: arranged for their bene- 
fit, and of so many, many other things. 
The days flew by on wings. 

In the mornings he worked on his 
play. The rest of his time was devoted 
to the kids at the school—not just the two 
who had been his wife's favorites, but all 
of them. And always, of course, Kathy 
was with him. He personally persuaded 
the people at the embassy to grant her 
a leave of absence. 

Sometimes in the evenings she helped 
him, as before, at the table in our sitting 
room. But he did not need help now. 
More often they went out together—walk- 
ing at first, later to some of the evening 
aiia at the bigger hotels, and then, at 
last... 

He had been waiting for her, talking 
with Mildred and me about the school, the 
things he planned to do there. They had 
no special plan for the evening—a stroll 
down to the Exposition Grounds, perhaps, 
where they would watch the open-air 
movie for a while. But when she came in, 
he rose and took her hands. 

“Can we go dancing?" he said. 

She looked at him in surprise. She 
had come expecting nothing and wore a 
simple white cotton dress, attractive 
enough—she was always attractive—but 
hardly a thing to go dancing in. She was 
about to tell him—I was sure of it—that 
she would have to go home first and 
change. But suddenly, instead, she smiled. 

“Pd like that, John." she said. 

“I’m the world's worst dancer," he 

said. “But Pll like it, too.” 
Where they went we were never told. 
It is not important. When they returned 
at two in the morning, Mildred and I 
were both still up, waiting. We had 
been a part of this from the beginning 
and we felt, both of us, that tonight was 
a climax. 

And so it was. For they came in 
with their arms about each other, like 
children—young as children, glowing like 


children—and shook my hand and em- 
braced my wife. And— 

“We are going to be married,” Kathy 
said, all breathless. A 

My wife wept with happiness. John 
and I had a drink. “When?” I asked him. 
“Where?” 

“Here in Port-au-Prince, as soon as 
possible. With you and Mildred standing 
up for us. Then we'll take a trip through 
the islands before going to New York.” 

“You decided all this tonight, while 
dancing?” I said, wide-eyed. 

He chuckled. “I’m a terrible dancer. 
But I warned her, didn’t I?" 


They were married the following 
week. It was not a small wedding. She 
wished a small one—so did he—but John 
Burton was too important. He had been 
allowed to live in seclusion at the Pension 
Etoile while writing a play, but a wed- 
ding was something else again. The 
church would not hold all who wished to 
be there. The reception was an event of 
the season. 

But mine was the last hand John 
Burton pressed before boarding the plane 
with his bright-faced bride, and Mildred 
and I were the last ones he spoke to. 

“God bless you both," he said. 
*We'll never forget." 

We returned to the Pension Etoile. 
We sat, saying nothing, just feeling the 
wonder of what had happened. Henri 
Pierre came in, made himself a drink at 
the bar and sat and frowned at us. 

He shook his head. “I was wrong," 
he said. 

"How were you wrong?" I asked. 
Not caring much, you understand. Too 
happy, too tired to care much. But one 
must say something when a friend speaks. 

He sipped his drink. “I thought he 
would forget that woman only if told the 
truth about her—and, of course, would 
hate the person who told him. But he is 
truly in love with Kathy. You could see 
it. I watched his face during the service; 
I watched him at the reception. No doubt 


he believes he has found another Evelyn, 
but in the end it will not matter." Henri 
held his glass to the light and gazed at 
it, as into a crystal ball. *He will soon 
forget why he fell in love with her. Only 
the being in love will matter." 

I said, frowning, “What are you talk- 
ing about? I am an innkeeper, not a 
philosopher." 

*She visited the school only once and 
stayed ten minutes," Henri replied with 
a shrug. “Oh, she gave money—she was 
generous enough with his money—but she 
went to the school with Martineau, to have 
her picture taken there.” 

“What?” 

“And to the hospital once—for the 
same reason.” He sighed, shaking his 
head. “That is what I meant that day 
when I told you he needed help, but 
would hate the one who helped him. She 
was a liar, that wife of his. A cheat. She 
did none of the noble things she told 
him about." 

“Are you insane?" I said. “The chil- 
dren themselves told him—” 

“Kathy coached them.” 

“The school people would never have 
permitted such a deception!” 

“For Kathy they would do anything. 
Besides, it hurt no one. It helped many.” 

“Henri,” I said, reaching blindly for 
my wife’s hand, “Henri, this is impos- 
sible—” 

“I knew Martineau well. Even the 
photographs were only an excuse, really— 
in case ker husband became suspicious. 
She was having an affair with him, and 
when she tired of him, there were others. 
Martineau is in Port-au-Prince now, if 
you want proof.” 

I did not want proof. Henri Pierre 
would never lie about such a thing. “But 
—but someday John Burton will find out,” 
I said, having trouble with my voice. “He 
is sure to! And then—then—” 

“Why, then he will know he is truly 
married to a saint this time," Henri 
said, “and will love his Kathy all the 
more." ... THE END 
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(Continued from page 32) 

“Toby! Toby Whitney!” she called 
him back. “How much is three-take-away- 
two?” 

Toby rose from his seat politely, if 
somewhat mechanically. His focal point 
shifted from the outdoors to a spot through 
and several miles beyond his teacher. 

“How many babies does a mommy 
toad usually have?" he asked. 

Miss Osborne groped for her desk, a 
feeling of helplessness washing over her. 
Toby opened the top of his desk and ex- 
tracted a small tree toad, cradling it gently 
in his hands. 

“It’s a mommy toad, and she's going 
to have babies,” he informed her. “You 
can tell because her tummy is so big. I’m 


going to sell them to my friends and make 
some money." 

Miss Osborne covered her face, long- 
ing for the luxury of either tears or laugh- 
ter. A titter ran nervously through the 
class, and she composed herself, picked up 
her ruler and rapped for silence. 

*We are studying arithmetic, not na- 
ture," she said. 

“But that's what I mean, Miss Os- 
borne! If she has ten babies and I get a 
nickel for each of them, how much money 
will I have?" 

The teacher's face reflected the futil- 
ity of arguing with Toby. 

“Bring the toad to me,” she told him. 

“Yes’m.” He came carefully, his face 
tender. “You watch out for her, now. 
Pregnant mommies are awful delligut, you 
know.” 

“I know,” his teacher said, giving way 
to a smile. She reached out a restraining 
hand as he turned to go back to his seat. 

“Is your mother going to pick you up 
after school?” she asked, lowering her 
voice so that only he could hear. 

“Yes’m,” he answered, his attention 
finally caught. 

“Will you tell her that I want to talk 
to her while she is here?” 


Toby’s eyes were troubled blue lakes, 
stormy with impending tears. 

“Have I been naughty again, Miss Os- 
borne?” he asked, a small catch in his 
voice, the pulse in his throat beating 
faster. The teachers heart, never too 
hard, melted completely. 

“No, not naughty,” she sighed. “Not 
really and truly naughty.” 

In the afternoon, Adele listened, red- 
faced, to the account of her son’s behavior. 
Miss Osborne sighed again as she finished 
the little tale. “As his mother, you must 
know that Toby is not an average child,” 
she said, her forehead knotted. “He isn’t 
below average, goodness knows—and yet 
he isn’t a genius—it’s just that—that—” 
the little teacher spread her hands help- 
lessly, “he just isn’t average, that’s all!” 

“Like the toad, you mean, Miss Os- 
borne?” 

“That’s one sort of thing,” she smiled 
ruefully. “And take his behavior in class. 
When I call on him to recite, he’s almost 
brilliant in his answers—if he’s been pay- 
ing attention! Most of the time he doesn’t 
even know where the place is!” The hands 
began again, and she put them in her lap, 
as if to stop their tattling. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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(Continued from page 76) 

*[—1 feel that I’m failing in my work 
when I can't get him to use his full abili- 
ties. And he isn't using them, Mrs. Whit- 
ney. He stands twentieth in the class. He 
should easily be first." 

*Having brains isn't much good un- 
less you use them," Adele said. 

“Exactly!” Miss Osborne leaned over 
the desk in her eagerness. “Oh, Mrs. 
Whitney, do you have any suggestions? 
Is there anything I can do—or you can do 
—to help him? So often, the pattern for 
a child’s entire school life is set in the 
first grade, and I do hate to think of—oh, 
Toby is such a wonderful child, really!” 

*[sn't he, though?” Adele smiled at 
the teacher, thankful for her understand- 
ing. She had dreaded this year, Toby's 
first step into the world. “But, Miss Os- 
borne, he’s as hard to discipline as a—a— 
blob of mercury! | never know what to 
do with him! And I’ve read all the books, 
too!” Miss Osborne giggled, an unexpect- 
edly gamin sound. 


"| wish he were mine—" 


she said, 
shyly. 

"There are times," Adele grinned at 
her. "when | wish he was almost any- 
body's" She rose to go. “Give me the 
weekend, Miss Osborne. TIl talk it over 
with my husband. Perhaps we can think 
of something." 

The boys were waiting on the steps 
for her. David standing chubbily clear- 
eyed and serene, Toby jumping on first 
one foot and the other, eyes flashing and 
hide-and-seek dimples in his cheeks. 

“Where you been, Mommy?” David 
asked. Toby stood mute and suddenly 
quiet. 

“Tve been talking to Miss Osborne." 

“What'd she say?” This from Toby, 
fear and apprehension in his voice. 

Adele smiled at her son. He's so 
little, she thought. So very small. 

“She said you were a good boy, dar- 
ling," she assured him, watching the young 
body relax. Then she grinned, reaching 
to touch the soft face. “But she said you 
could be better!” 

Toby smiled back at her and two 
teachers coming out of the building looked 
at him as if their day were suddenly 
brighter. 

“You're as beautiful as beautiful can 
ever be beautiful, Mommy!” he whispered. 
Turning to his brother, “Race you to the 
car, David!” he screamed happily and 
was off like a leprechaun. 


ile face of Thomas, their cat, 
looked out at them from under the hydran- 
gea as they went up their front walk. 

“Meow!” said Thomas, and disap- 
peared. 

“What’s the matter with him?” David 
asked. “He usually comes to meet us!” 

Thomas's head appeared suddenly. 
disappeared, appeared again only to van- 
ish a third time. From under the bush 
came a small, agonized cheep. Toby ran 
to peer intently into the darkness behind 
the leaves, then turned a twisted face to 
his mother. 

“Its the Redhead!” he screamed, hys- 
teria mounting in his voice. “Thomas 
finally caught the Redhead!” 

Adele ran to the bush and parted its 
branches. Sure enough, under Thomas's 
paw she could discern a small bird, much 


like a sparrow except for the bright red 
feathers on his head and throat, at the 
base of his tail and scattered at random 
over his body. 

“Save him, Mommy!" Tears ran 
down Toby's cheeks. David came run- 
ning, echoing the cry. Cautiously Adele 
reached through the leaves, grabbed the 
cat by the scruff of his neck and pulled 
him, protesting, from his prey. 

“Is he dead, Mommy?" David asked, 
fearing to know. 

Fending off the angry cat with one 
foot, Adele turned the limp body over in 
her hand. A tiny claw pulled up in pro- 
test, a small, beady eye opened and the 
bird moved ever so slightly, as if to regain 
his feet. Adele closed her hand over him. 

*He's still alive," she told her sons. 
*Come on; we'll see if he is badly hurt." 

They went into the house, the boys 
running ahead of their mother. Katie 
looked up from her work as they entered 
the kitchen. 

“Thomas caught the Redhead!” David 
told her. 

“Oh, law! That poor little bird!" 
Katie dropped her dishcloth and ran to 
see. “I knew it was coming! The way 
he's been dive-bombing at that cat these 
last two weeks, don't know why it didn't 
happen afore now!" 

"Toby," Adele turned to him, “look 
in the garage, dear, and get that old cage. 
We'll put the Redhead in there until we 
see how he is.” 

“Why me?” Toby asked, small fists 
clenched, forehead knotted horrendously. 
“Why do I gotta do everything? Why 
don't David do something sometime?" 

Adele caught her breath in surprise. 
She looked at her son searchingly, then 
sighed and turned back to the bird. 

“Go to your room, Toby,” she said 
tiredly. There were tears in Toby's eyes 
now, and the small knuckles were white 
with strain as he fled. Adele spoke to the 
older boy. "Will you get the cage, please, 
David?"  Thankfully her eyes followed 
the sturdy little back as he ran to do her 
bidding. Katie watched with sympathetic 
eyes. 

“No use arguing with him, Katie,” 
Adele said. “I should have remembered 
that he always goes to pieces when some- 
thing upsets him." 

"Law, if he ever gits to heaven," 
Katie shook her head, her face wrinkled 
with worry, ^he's gonna wear a brighter 
crown than the rest of us, “cause it’s gonna 
be so much harder for him to git there!" 

Solitude was the sure cure for Toby's 
emotional upsets, and he was back to 
normal long before dinner. Adele sat at 
the table watching him, more than ever 
aware of his imperfections. He sat first 
on one leg, then the other, smacking his 
lips happily over his food. When re- 
minded, he chewed with his mouth closed. 
But not for long. 

He shifted suddenly, almost knock- 
ing a glass off the table. 

“I like pork chops," he proclaimed 
between smacks. “I like all my dinner. 
I speshully like applesauce. Who made 
the first applesauce, Daddy?" 

Bruce, caught unaware, groped for an 
answer. 

“Why. I really couldn’t say, son,” he 
replied, “I doubt if anyone knows, actual- 
ly. People must have been making apple- 
sauce for hundreds of years." 


Toby hesitated, a spoonful halfway 
to his mouth. 

“I bet Eve did!" he crooned, enrap- 
tured by the thought. “I bet that’s what 


she did with that apple!" 


Adele busied herself with her dinner, 
turning a piece of meat over and over with 
her fork. She glanced through lowered 
lashes at her husband. 

"Toby is silly," David pronounced. 
His brother's reaction was immediate. 

“I am not neither silly!" His face 
was livid. "I bet she did so too make 
applesauce! An’ I bet she was the first 
one who ever made it, too, I bet!" 

"Don't talk with your mouth full, 
Toby,” Adele said, laying a soothing hand 
on his shoulder. David started to speak, 
but she caught him in time. “Finish your 
dinner, David, or you're going to be late 
for the Cisco Kid." 


Dis came, and the boys went 
to their room to undress while their moth- 
er drew their bath. Immediately, pande- 
monium broke out. Adele turned off the 
water and ran to them. 

David stood just inside the door, an 
expression on his face that was half fear. 
half teasing delight. In the middle of the 
room stood Toby, stark naked and eyes 
flashing. swinging his pants around his 
head with unmistakable intent. 

"He said I have dimples!” he 
screamed, pointing an accusing finger at 
the older boy. 

*He does!" David maintained stoutly. 

“I do not!” The controversial dim- 
ples were coming and going like diamond 
flashes in a bright light. 

"The girls at school talk about him!” 
David told his mother. "They say. ‘Oh, 
look at Toby’s dimples! I wish I had 
dimples! " His voice was a high-pitched, 
mocking sound. “And he likes it, too, 
Mommy! He's crazy about girls!” 

“You take that back!” Toby cried 
and let loose the swinging pants. Adele 
caught them in mid-air, gave her older son 
a push out the door and toward the 
bathroom and turned accusingly to her 
younger. Toby took a running jump and 
landed in her arms, legs clamped tight 
around her waist, arms nearly choking her. 

“That was a lot of poof-woof, Mom- 
my!” he giggled. “I’m glad I have dim- 
ples! And you know what? I think I 
was born td love the girls!" 

“Then you didn't tell David the truth, 
and that wasn't right.” Adele reminded 
him. A puzzled look crossed his face. 

“You mean I lied to him?" he asked. 
*Oh, no. Mommy! Lying is when people 
believe you! David didn’t believe me at 

- 
all! 

And how do you answer logic like 
that? Adele asked herself. She hugged 
the small body. loving the warmness of it. 
gave the bare bottom a gentle spank and 
set the boy on his feet. 

“Youre getting too big to jump at 
me like that," she smiled at him. "You're 
getting too big to fight so much with your 
brother, too!” 

“But Mommy,” Toby was very sin- 
cere, “it’s fun fighting. Didn't you know?" 

Adele gave up. “Into the tub with 
you," she laughed. 

Snuggled in Bruce's arms before a 
dying fire, she recounted Toby's day and 
her conversation with his teacher. 


*What can we do to help him?" she 
asked. “I thought of taking his bike 
away, stopping his swimming lessons, 
things like that." 

*Pretty rough punishment for a little 
guy," Bruce said. 

“Well, the other kind doesn’t work!” 
Adele reminded him. “Spanking is use- 
less; it doesn't last long enough and, any- 
how, he enjoys yelling! Being sent to bed 
is pure pleasure! But if I take away his 
allowance, make him stay in the yard 
after school—don't you think he might 
buckle down?" 

*No, I don't," her husband told her. 

*But why not?" Adele asked. ^Sure- 
ly, if I take away the things he enjoys 
most, it will make an impression on him!" 

“Yes,” Bruce agreed, “but I’m afraid 
it won't be the kind you want. You'll 
never be able to force him, honey. He's 
too much like my sister. 

*Lisa was only ten when she died, 
but Toby is so much like her that some- 
times it’s spooky. She had the temper, 
she was every bit as stubborn and she 
could talk anybody into anything. Mom 
tried hard to discipline her.” He laughed, 
remembering. “She finally gave it up as a 
bad job, and all of us just settled back 
and enjoyed her." 

*But Lisa was a girl!" Adele pointed 
out. “Toby will be a man one of these 
days! If Lisa had lived, some man would 
have married her and kept right on spoil- 
ing her, but Toby will have to make his 
own way in the world and he must, he just 
must, change his ways! It’s not just his 
school work, Bruce! It's—it's his temper; 
he doesn't even try to control it! It's his 
manners! His forgetfulness! These things 
are important in the business world, Bruce! 
You know that!” 

“He’s only six, Adele.” 

“You're always willing enough for 
David to be disciplined!” Adele flung at 
him, jumping to her feet. “You must love 
Toby more!” 

Bruce finished filling his pipe, his 
face thoughtful. He struck a match and 
took a few long puffs, then turned to her, 
his eyes quiet. 

“He needs it more,” he reminded her. 


Nacte turned on one foot, trying to 
control her impatience, and went into the 
kitchen. As she switched on the light, her 
attention was caught by the cage on the 
drainboard and its bedraggled occupant. 
The Redhead stood on the floor of his 
prison and stared at her with all the sor- 
row and pain in the world in his eyes. 

Bruce came in behind her. “I don’t 
think our guest likes it here!" he laughed. 

“What kind of a bird is he?” Adele 
asked. 

“A linnet. Also known as house 
finch. Of the family Fringillidae, Carpo- 
dacus mexicanus, if you want the whole 
story.” 

“Put that in English!” his wife com- 
manded. 

“One of the commonest birds in Cali- 
fornia. The Pacific coast’s answer to the 
eastern sparrow, you might say.” 

“Do you suppose Thomas robbed his 
nest?” Adele touched the cage, but the 
bird gave no sign of fear. 

“I doubt if his babies had hatched 
this early,” Bruce said. “And, anyhow, 
both parents usually take out after a cat 
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when that is the case. No, ld say that 
Thomas got his mate and the Redhead 
had no family left to watch over. 

*But usually linnets are very mild 
little birds,” Bruce continued, and eyed 
the bird with wonder. “I’m surprised at 
his pestering Thomas for so long." 

“I know," his wife agreed. 
such a little guy to be fighting against 
those odds—" she murmured. 

*Going to fix a snack before you go 
up?" Bruce asked, noticing her hesitation. 

“No,” she said, “it’s just—there's 


.something familiar about the way the 


Redhead looks at me.” She laughed self- 
consciously, feeling a little silly. 

Bruce stopped in his rounds and came 
to stand beside her. 

“I can see it, too," he said. He took 
a long pull on his pipe. "There's some- 
thing about those eyes that remind me of 
someone, but I can't think whom." 


Gums up the stairs, Adele heard 
her husband chuckle. 

“Just thinking of Toby at dinner,” he 
explained. “I wish he didn’t catch me so 
unprepared with those salvos of his!” 

“Its awfully hard to keep a straight 
face,” Adele agreed. 

“And I kept thinking that Eve prob- 
ably did hand old Adam a lot of apple- 
sauce, at that!" 

"You're no better than your son!” 

Bruce sobered, the laughter going 
from his voice. 

“What about my son?” he asked. 
“Are you going ahead with all those plans 
of yours?” 

“T think it’s a mother’s duty,” Adele 
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said, defensively, “to mold her children’s 
characters!” 

“I hope you're right," his voice was 
doubtful, “but I’m afraid that one came 
already molded.” 

Adele suppressed her desire to retort. 
It would be hard for Bruce to understand, 
loving his dead sister as he had. Toby 
was such a wonderful child, really. If 
she could only straighten out those little 
faults, he would be perfect. And eventu- 
ally he would thank her for it. 

The boys were in the kitchen early 
the next morning, looking at their charge. 
Shabby and unkempt, the Redhead still 
kept his lonely vigil on the floor of the 
cage. David and Toby gave him more 
celery leaves and bread crumbs, then put 
fresh water in the little container. The 
tiny bird made no effort to resist them, 
moving only to keep out of their way. 
They tried watching him closely; they 
tried leaving him alone. Neither strategy 
had any effect. Adele could find no sign 
of injury on him, yet he stubbornly re- 
fused either to eat or drink. It was ob- 
vious that the Redhead was a rebel; bereft 
of freedom, he had no desire to live. 

His long fast began to tell on him 
as the day wore on. The small eyes closed 
briefly from time to time; the little body 
sagged with weariness; the wings drooped. 
Adele watched him with worried eyes. 
Lunch came and went with no sign of 
surrender, and she was forced to a de- 
cision. 

“We must turn the Redhead loose,” 
she told her sons. “If we try to keep him. 
he will starve himself to death.” 

“No!” David cried, his eyes wide. “I 
want him! I want to keep him for a pet!” 
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“It can’t be done, darling,” his 
mother told him. 

“But IIl be good to him, Mommy! 
Ill take care of him and tend to him! He 
won't be any trouble to you at all!” 

“I know you would be good to him, 
dear,” Adele stroked her son’s hair. “But 
the Redhead will die if he is kept in a 
cage." 

*He'll get used to it, Mommy! He'll 
learn to like it!" 

*He'll die before he does, David. Oh, 
darling!" she said, searching for the right 
words as she took the boy's pleading face 
in her hands, “how can I make you under- 
stand? There are birds that are born for 
cages, David, and birds that are not. Birds 
like parrots, budgies, canaries—they are 
happy in a cage because that is their na- 
ture. But not the Redhead. He was born 
to be free." 

She turned to the cage, reached into 
it and took the small, rebellious body in 
her hand. Then she started toward the 
door, both boys close behind her. 

“But Thomas will get him if we let 
him go!" David shrieked, jumping up 
and down in anguish. “He’ll be safe in 
the cage!" 

“Tt wouldn't do him any good to be 
safe," Adele said. ^He would die, any- 
how. We'll keep Thomas in the house 
for a week or two, and maybe the Red- 
head will forget him. But we must let 








(Continued from page 31) 

shy and sensitive girl like this, who hated 
quarrels and felt at ease only with dolls, 
should have chosen a career in the theatre, 
where temperamental personalities ex- 
pes regularly and exhibitionists willing- 
y trade their private lives for publicity. 
Yet Grace’s decision to be an actress 
seems almost predestined by her family 
background and her own needs. 

The path to the theatre had been 
blazed by two of her father’s brothers— 
Walter Kelly, “The Virginia Judge” of 
vaudeville fame, and George Kelly, an 
eminent American eos who won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1925 for “Craig’s 
Wife." . 

“I hope to be so accomplished a 
dramatic actress," Grace wrote, on apply- 
ing for entry to the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, “that some day my 
Uncle George will write a play for me 
and direct it.” 

The careers of her uncles were sign- 
posts pointing north to Broadway, and 
Grace's inner needs compelled her in the 
same direction. She had long been aware 
that she was happiest pretending to be 
someone she wasn't, whether with her 
dolls or, as she did later in a small dra- 
matic group, the Old Academy Players, 
with other people who could share this 
make-believe world. By June of 1947, 
when she was graduated from Philadel- 


him go. It’s the only way that he will 
have a chance." 

Out in the yard, she opened her hand. 
The bird lay quietly for a moment, un- 
believing. Then he struggled to his feet, 
gave a small chirp of gladness and flew 
unsteadily to the rim of the birdbath. He 
took a long drink and began to preen his 
feathers, cocking one eye to note the 
bright sunshine. David started toward 
him, but Toby caught his brother's sleeve. 

*Let him go, David," he said gently. 
*How would you like it if you had wings 
and they wouldn't let you fly?" 

Adele smiled at his understanding. 
She had forgotten he was there. 

“Td die, too, if I were kept in a cage," 
he added, so softly that his mother barely 
heard him. Adele turned quickly, as 
much from the emotion in his voice as 
from the words he had said. 


Ana there, looking out at her from 
her son’s small face, were the eyes of the 
linnet. 

Understanding hit her like a physical 
thing, and she was weak, her knees trem- 
bling as if she had awakened suddenly 
from a deep sleep to find that she stood 
on the edge of a cliff. How could I? she 
asked herself. J saw it in the bird; why 
couldn’t I see it in my child? I love him 
more than life itself, yet I would have— 


phia’s Stevens School, Grace was con- 
vinced that only in the professional 
theatre could she find happiness. 

Her parents never liked the idea. 
Her father tried to dissuade her. Jack 
Kelly warned his daughter that, among 
other things, “Once you reach the top, 
you become public property. There'll be 
no privacy. The public will make great 
demands on you. 

She was 16 years old, but even then 
she knew that nothing the public could 
demand of her would test her as severely 
as the demands she was ready to make of 
herself. From the moment young Grace 
began her dramatic studies in New York, 
she devoted herself to her career with an 
astonishing singleness of purpose. She 
had many motives in working so hard for 
success—one of which was suggested by 
her sister. 

“Deep down," explained  Lizann, 
“Grace had to prove to Daddy that she 
could do it.” 

But many an adolescent daughter 
has burned with a fierce wish to earn her 
father's approval and has failed to do any- 
thing about it. Grace Kelly, however, had 
a heritage. It dated back to Grandmother 
Kelly, whose rugged creed was: “Have a 
goal and make it." Her son Jack learned 
the lesson well. He set out to make him- 
self the greatest sculler in the world, and 
he did precisely that. 

Jack Kelly passed his mother's creed 
on to his children, and to it his wife 
added her own strict code of self-disci- 
pline. This was the steel in Grace Kelly's 
character that sustained her during the 
seven years in which she sought success. 
Nothing—and no one—could divert her. 
A boy who dated her occasionally at the 
start of her career, said: “You know how 
you talk about ‘losing’ yourself in a part? 
Sometimes I had the feeling that sed 
really got lost. She'd study harder than 


Without warning, the linnet left his 
perch. He dipped and twirled briefly in 
the sun, then lit on Adele's shoulder. The 
three stood in shocked suspense as the 
bird once again preened himself. Only 
when he rose up and into the sky was the 


. spell broken. Toby turned to his mother, 


his eyes glowing, his lips—the full, soft 
lips of the very young and the very vul- 
nerable—parted in sweet surprise. David, 
still crying, ran into the house. 

*Mommy!" Toby whispered, full of 
wonder. “He said "Thank you! ” 

“Yes, darling," she agreed and drew 
him to her, this child who was not born 
for cages, who might or might not have 
wings. She closed her eyes on the crowd- 
ing tears, her shoulders cringing in pain 
at the thought of the path she had so 
nearly chosen. . 

I'll talk to Miss Osborne the first 
thing Monday, she thought. I’m sure 
she'll understand— 

And then the tears came in spite of 
everything she could do. She knelt on 
the ground with Toby tight in her arms, 
the beating of his heart like the fluttering 
of the bird she had held. 

"What's the matter, Mommy?" he 
whispered, snuggling. 

“Nothing, darling,” she whispered 
back, controlling her voice the best she 
could. “I’m just saying ‘Thank you!’ to 
the Redhead!” ... THE EnD 


a 


anyone I knew, even for a bit role, and 
then she'd be gone. You'd have difficulty 
talking to her." 

Determined to pay her own way, in- 
stead' of depending on her father, she 
started modeling and soon became known 
as “good old dependable Grace," because 
she was always punctual for appointments 
and looked her radiant best. If she had 
come to the studios, as some other models 
often did, yawning and puffy-eyed after a 
night on the town, it would have aroused 
no comment. As it was, however, young 
Grace’s self-discipline and her businesslike 
approach to modeling made her a puzzle. 


That was one side of Grace Kelly. 
But there was another side, startlingly 
different. Although in public she in- 
sisted on behaving with the utmost deco- 
rum, in private she would occasionally 
kick off all restraint. 

At the Barbizon Hotel for Women, 
where Grace stayed while studying and 
modeling in New York, she and her friend 
Bettina Brown would play such records as 
“In a Persian Market” and go out into 
the corridor to perform wild dances. If 
they heard the elevator approaching, they 
had to scoot back into their room. 

Here, then, was the beginning of the 
divided personality of Grace Kelly, 
making her seem to be one thing in cake 
lic and another in private. She herself 
has divided the world into two sharply 
defined camps: strangers and intimate 
friends. To the strangers, she turns a face 
that is inscrutable. To her friends, and 
these have been few, she turns a face 
that is animated and revealing. 

An illustration of this was given by 
her friend Bettina—now Mrs. Thomas C. 
Gray—with whom Grace had studied at 
the American Academy. It occurred 
several years ago, when Grace went to 


Belmont, Massachusetts, for the christen- 
ing of Bettina's daughter. The morning 
of the ceremony, Grace, who was to be 
the godmother, sat in the kitchen, dressed 
in jeans and a sloppy shirt, talking freely 
and happily. 

“She was making a special clam and 
cream-cheese mix of hers," Bettina Gray 
recalled, “and she was cutting onions by 
hand. I had a gadget for that, but Grace 
often does things the hard way. Anyway, 
Mother and Dad were with us—she feels 
very close to them—and we were all 
gabbing away. Then Grace went upstairs 
to dress for church. When she came 
down, prepared to meet outsiders, it was 
just as though she'd pulled a window 
shade over her face. She was a totally 
different girl." 

Grace Kelly’s relationship with 
Bettina and her parents, Brig. Gen. and 
Mrs. Julian T. Brown, was a warm one. 
“Bettina’s mother and father were as 
much my friends as Bettina was,” the 
Princess explained. “I liked being with 
them and talking with them.” The 
Browns liked having Grace with them; 
often their apartment in Peter Cooper 
Village was crowded with young people 
from the drama school. 

"They were a crazy bunch," said 
Gen. Brown with a grin, “acting and 
pue every minute—but they were 
un.” 

In the Brown household, having fun 
was just as important as working toward 
a goal. Affection was openly and natural- 
ly expressed, and the bond between the 
Browns and their son and daughter was a 
secure one. As for discipline, it was re- 
served for important matters. 


“You should have seen Grace and 


Bettina's room," Mrs. Brown commented, 
shaking her head. "Everything was piled 
every which way. Their clothes were 
stacked on a chair, and they never touched 
them unless they happened to want some- 
thing that was on the bottom. But that 
was their affair; I simply kept the door 
shut.” 

Grace found it easy to talk to the 
Browns, and yet, to the best of their 
recollection, she never once mentioned her 
own family. 

She did complain periodically that 
she was afraid she'd be “stuck in the 
kitchen” for the rest of her life. Because 
of her wholesome beauty, Grace was fre- 
quently posed to advertise kitchen prod- 
ucts, Ha she despaired of ever progress- 
ing to more desirable assignments. One 
evening, though, the Browns gave a big 
party to celebrate Grace's first professional 
triumph: She had become a cover girl (for 
REDBOOK). 

Part of the Grace Kelly myth is that, 
wherever she knocked, opportunity an- 
swered. This wasn’t the case. She worked 
hard for what she got; she met defeat 
often. 

“After I finished my studies," she 
said, “I went around looking for a job. 
Whenever they asked me what I’d done, I 
had to explain that I had just been grad- 
uated from the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, and you know, that name 
was so long that sometimes I didn’t think 
I'd be able to get it out. Then the recep- 
tionist would be terribly condescending 
and tell me to come back when I had a 
little experience. 

“AT the kids would get together in 
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the drugstore, and I'd be right there with 
them, moaning about how impossible it 
was to get experience if everybody kept 
telling you to get it first before they'd 
consider you for a job! Of course we all 
thought we were going to be sensational 
successes. We really believed it, too. T 
certainly did, and I always have—except 
for one point in my life." 

Grace Kelly's single moment of doubt 
didn't occur until after her career seemed 
firmly in the making. She got her first 
part in the summer of 1949 at the Bucks 
County Playhouse, and the play, appro- 
priately enough, was “The Torchbearers,” 
written by Uncle George Kelly. Then, 
after a brief and unsatisfying appearance 
in the film *Fourteen Hours," Grace went 
back to New York and got a number of 
excellent television roles. 

In 1950, Grace stepped onto the 
Broadway stage. She played with Ray- 
mond Massey in Strindberg’s drama, “The 
Father,” and although it closed after two 
months, her portrayal of the daughter re- 
sulted in a second trip to Hollywood—for 
“High Noon.” 

The experience had a badeffect on her. 
She was impressed with Gary Cooper’s 
ability, and she made an inevitable com- 
parison. “You look into his face," she 
later said, “and see everything he is think- 
ing. I looked into my own face and saw 
nothing. I knew what I was thinking but 
it didnt show." 

The seed of doubt had been sown. 
On her return to New York, it took root. 

“I discovered that, in television, they 
forget quickly," she said. “I’d been doing 
leads before I left, and although I was in 
California just five months, when I got 
back, I could hardly get bit parts. That 
was when I had to face up to the possi- 
bility that I might not be a great actress. 
And I knew I had to come to a decision 
in my own mind. Would I be happy if all 
I could ever be was a character actress, 
playing subordinate roles? I thought 
about it a lot, and my final answer was 
yes. I could be happy if that was how 
it had to be." 

This moment in Grace Kelly's life 
represents a turning point. When this 
21-year-old girl decided that her happi- 
ness lay in acting, even if stardom were 
not for her, she had taken a step to ma- 
turity. She had learned that happiness 
rested in doing the thing she liked, not 
in proving herself superior to others. 


k is ironic that, within a year after 
Grace Kelly had reconciled herself to liv- 
ing without glory, she was catapulted into 
the front rank of Hollywood stars. As a 
result of a screen test she made for Greg- 
ory Ratoff in New York, she found her 
services being demanded by topflight di- 
rectors, including John Ford and Alfred 
Hitchcock. In swift succession she made 
six hit movies. 

In addition to the six hits, she made 
one miss and a mistake. The miss was 
“Green Fire,” a film that still causes her 
to shudder. “It was a wretched experi- 
ence," she said. “Everyone. knew it was 
an awful picture, and it dragged on in all 
the heat and dust because nobody had 
any idea of how to save it.” 

The mistake had been in signing a 
contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 
1951. Her relations with the studio were 
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never happy, particularly when it came to 
their choice of roles for her. 

“They wanted me to be Sigmund 
Romberg’s wife," she explained. “I have 
nothing against Sigaud. Romberg’s wife, 
but I didn’t want to be typed that way. 
And when William Perlberg wanted to 
borrow me for ‘The Country Girl,’ the 
studio’s attitude seemed to be, ‘We don’t 
know what Grace Kelly’s got, but if other 
studios want her, there must be some- 
thing—so we'll use her! ” 

Supposedly she prevailed on reluctant 
MGM executives to lend her to Para- 
mount for “The Country Girl" by storm- 
ing into the front office to issue an ulti- 
matum: “If I can't do this picture, PI 
get on the train and never come back. 
IIl never make another film.” 

In commenting on the story, the Prin- 
cess said with amusement, “I’m always 
being given credit for being bolder than 
Iam. I never said any such thing to any- 
body. I couldn’t, even if I wanted to. 
My agent handled the whole matter. It’s 
true that Bill Perlberg, the producer who 
wanted me for the part, kept telling me to 
say something like that. But people are 
always telling me what to say.” 

Winning the Academy Award for 
“The Country Girl” was obviously a major 
event in Grace Kelly’s life. In assessing 
it herself, she explained that, like most 
people, she wants the approval of others. 
She will not beg for it, but she works hard 
to earn it. And this, as she pointed out, 
is what makes an actress. 

“After all, you don’t act to an empty 
room,” she said. 

Her father’s comment was that the 
award would do his daughter more good 
“than a ton of medicine.” 

Shortly after she received the Acad- 
emy Award, a writer asked what she had 
been thinking the night of the presenta- 
tion when she burst into tears. 

“I was just happy," she is said to 
have replied, *because it meant that now 
I, too, belonged to the family." 

Princess Grace denied to me that she 
had ever said that—"It's so corny!” she 
objected—but it wouldn't have been sur- 
prising if she had. Her struggle to be 
someone in her own right still wasn't 
over. 

A revealing incident is told by John 
McCallum, who at the time was writing 
the Kelly family history. On the occasion 
of Grace's triumphant return to the fam- 
ily, after a long period away making pic- 
tures, she was in the living room with a 
few friends and her entire family, except 
for her father, who had been detained on 
business. It was late in the afternoon, 
several hours after her arrival. Everyone 
was having cocktails, and Grace, who 
needs only a few sips of champagne to 
mellow miraculously, was feeling gay. 
She was doing a take-off on Bette Davis— 
and Grace can be a wicked mimic—when 
Jack Kelly walked in. 

"Grace," he said, “that will be 
enough. You're among the family now. 
You don’t have to put on an act." 

She smiled, went over and kissed him 
—but for the next hour she didn't say a 
word. Perhaps. to have had her father 
beaming approval at a girlish skit in 
her own living room might have been as 
satisfying as accepting an Oscar while the 
entire nation watched her over television. 

No man. who failed to recognize her 


need for approval could ever have come 
close to Grace Kelly. And since far more 
than that alone was required, not many 
men did. There was, in fact, only one 
who seemed to “come close"—Oleg Cas- 
sini. 

Cassini, the noted dress designer and 
former husband of actress Gene Tierney, 
was forthright in his pursuit and hoped 
to marry Grace Kelly. The two saw a 
good deal of each other through 1954 and 
into 1955. 

Grace's parents, however, were un- 
alterably opposed to Cassini because he 
had been divorced. They put great pres- 
sure on their daughter to give him up, 
enlisting the aid of those to whose words 
she would listen to convince her that such 
a marriage would be a terrible mistake. 

At the same time, Grace’s younger 
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sister, as stubborn as anyone else in that 
iron-willed family, was in love with a boy 
who was Jewish, Donald Caldwell LeVine. 
Lizann was fighting for the right to marry 
him, so that the elder Kellys were under 
fire on two fronts. 

Cassini once took young LeVine 
aside. “Don,” he said, you're slipping in 
because all the attention is on me!” 

Lizann and Don were married on 
June 25, 1955. By then, Grace had 
broken off with Cassini. 

This was in the summer of 1955, and 
Grace was almost 26 years old. To many, 
it seemed strange that a girl of her age 
and beauty should have had so few gen- 
uine relationships with men. They had a 
simple explanation; Grace Kelly was an 
iceberg. 

The truth, of course, was far more 
complex. To begin with, she was hard to 
approach, let alone to know. Preoccupied 
with her profession, and the need to earn 
her family's approval as well as her own, 
she was too busy to play at romance. 

For those with persistence, there were 





other problems. A television director 

commented: “You'd say something and un- 

intentionally hurt her feelings, but she'd 

never admit it and give you a chance to 

apologize. She'd just avoid you after 
at 


What did Grace Kelly require of a 
man? Like other daughters who respect 
their fathers, she sought similar traits— 
love of family, honesty, courage, loyalty 
and religious faith. But there was also a 
strong identification with her Uncle 
George, and so she sought other things as 
well—a sensitivity to feminine ways, an 
pee of artistic values and a so- 
phisticated maturity. Above all, she 
wanted a man who needed her as much 
as she needed him. 

Millions of American girls have 
dreamed of being Grace Kelly—that is, 
of being an enchanted creature, living an 
enchanted life in a kingdom where the 
word “unhappiness” doesn’t exist. But 
her needs were much the same as theirs. 
And she had less chance of finding what 
she was after. For she was living in the 
world of the celebrity, where there is too 
much money and too great a need for 
more, where there is too much adulation 
and too little self-respect—where, in 
short, abnormal pressures create abnormal 
people. 

By the end of 1955, Grace Kelly knew 
this. And that knowledge is part of the 
explanation of her marriage. 

She told me just how it happened, 
that Christmas weekend of 1955. 

“At one point,” she began, “I al- 
most didn’t go home for Christmas, even 
though the Prince was to visit us. I made 
up my mind I wouldn't go. And then—l 
can't remember how it happened—I just 
went and bought a plane ticket anyway.” 


Hee a while, though, it seemed un- 
likely that she would get to Philadelphia 
for the holiday on Sunday. Final shoot- 
ing on “The Swan” dragged out until 
Thursday night. As a result, Grace had 
to fly to New York on Friday and rush 
to complete all her shopping on Saturday. 

“Christmas morning,” the Princess re- 
called, “I was sorry l'd gone home. I 
wished I'd remained in California." 

"Could it have been," I asked, *be- 
cause you were afraid the meeting was a 
little awkwardly arranged, that it might 
be a strain—and embarrassing for both 
you and the Prince?" 

She thought about that for a while 
and then nodded. “Yes,” she said, “I 
think that might have been it.” 

“And how was it after you met?” 

She smiled and the words came more 
easily. “Everything was perfect,” she re- 
plied. “When I was with him, I was 
happy wherever we were, and I was happy 
with whatever we were doing. It was a 
kind of happiness—well, it wouldn’t have 
mattered where we were or what we were 
doing, but ld have been happy being 
there and doing it. Oh, I’m sorry, I just 
can’t explain it!” 

I explained that her sisters and her 
closest friends had conceded that they 
were surprised by the suddenness of the 
engagement. A few friends hadn’t actual- 
ly believed it until she herself confirmed 
it, and they still couldn’t understand why 
the decision had been made so swiftly. 

“Timing had a lot to do with it,” she 





began. “If Pd met the Prince two or 
three years earlier, perhaps I might not 
have married him—at least, not so soon. 
But we came together at the right time 
and..." 

She remained silent for so long that 
it seemed as though she had decided not 
to say any more. When she did speak, 
however, the words came out in a rush. 

“Tt couldn't have been any different,” 
she said quickly. “It had to be that way. 
It seemed right, and it felt right, and that 
was the way I wanted it. I knew that I 
was going to do it, and even if there was 
a chance that I was making a mistake, I 
would find out later. Right then and 
there, nothing mattered to me except our 
staying together.” 


When Grace Kelly decided to marry 
Prince Rainier III, she put much of the 
past behind her. There was the “differ- 
ent” child of the family, who, even with 
an Academy Award to her credit, had 
again become the different one—because 
her brother and both sisters were married 
and had children, and she did not. 

There was the curious sense of con- 
fusion, a wondering about her capacity 
to love, that had hung over her ever since 
she had agreed the year before not to 
marry a divorced man. And there was 
the urgent hunger to belong to somebody, 
to matter to him and to be needed. 

No analysis of motives can alter the 
essential fact that this is a love story, and 
love cannot be “explained” any more than 
a kiss can. For these two people, 26-year- 
old Grace Kelly and 33-year-old Prince 
Rainier, it was the rediscovery of an an- 
cient truth—that love often comes simply, 
suddenly and incomprehensibly, and that, 
when it comes, it’s as though every minute 
of the past were intended to lead up to 
this moment in the present, in which the 
experience the miracle. In finding eac 
other, they have found themselves. 

These same facts suggest an addi- 
tional, less romantic interpretation. If an 
Academy Award and all the adulation 
she received had failed to make Grace 
Kelly feel sure of her place in her own 
family and in the world, wouldn’t mar- 
riage to a sovereign prince make her feel 
sure once and for all? As Princess Grace, 
she would not have to prove herself over 
and over again—as an actress or as a 
woman. 

But even to a person who cannot ac- 
cept the idea of events’ being “fated,” as 
Grace Kelly firmly does, there exist some 
intriguing facts relating to her marriage. 

One such is the prediction of Mrs. 
Russell Austin of Margate, N. J., Grace's 
“Aunt” Edie. Mrs. Austin and her hus- 
band, before going to Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1955, had been told by Grace of 
a two-hour encounter with the Prince in 
Monaco, which had been arranged a few 
months earlier for publicity purposes. 
Grace explained that she had found him 
“charming” and “shy,” but she said little 
more. 
When the Austins got to Monaco, 
they called the Palace and found them- 
selves invited the following afternoon to 
meet the Prince, who kept the conversa- 
tion centered on Grace Kelly. The Aus- 
tins invited the Prince to spend Christmas 
with them, since he planned to visit the 
United States in December, and this in 
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turn led to the important second meeting 
of the Prince and his future Princess. 

An odd detail was added to this ac- 
count by Mrs. Charles A. Waters, one of 


Grace Kelly’s earliest friends, and the 


niece of Mrs. Austin. 

“Aunt Edie has a reputation as a 
matchmaker,” Alice Waters told me, “and 
she really has a marvelous insight into 
people. When she came back from Mon- 
aco, she kept raving about what a won- 
derful person the Prince was. She also 
told us she thought the Prince and Grace 
were suited to one another. And I have 
a roll of tape on which we’ve got Aunt 
Edie giving her impressions of Monaco, 
and she said right then and there, ‘If the 
Prince and Grace meet again, they're go- 
ing to get married!’ ” 

When Grace Kelly’s engagement was 
announced, the general reaction was one 
of disbelief. This was followed by skepti- 
cism that the wedding would ever take 
place—why, after all, should Grace “give 
up everything” to marry the prince of a 
domain of 22,000 people? 

People made such judgments about 
Grace Kelly and Prince Rainier for a sim- 
ple reason. They did not understand her, 
and they didn’t know him at all. They 
could see only what Grace Kelly was giv- 
ing up. They could not see what she was 
getting. 

Prince Rainier III is little known in 
the United States. Americans have had 
to form their opinions based chiefly on 
press reports of the mishandled wedding 
in Monaco and on impressions they get 
from photographs. Both sources, unfor- 
tunately, are not flattering. 

The Prince’s appearance, particularly 


in pictures, is misleading. Only in words 
and action does the man reveal himself. 
Five feet nine inches tall and weighing 
171 pounds, he has always kept himself 
in top physical condition. He is an expert 
skin diver, an authority on marine life 
and a skillful seaman. He loves cars. 

In the Prince’s treatment of animals 
the paradoxical part of his nature emerges. 
He enjoys a sense of danger in working 
with wild animals, and he triumphs over 
them by asserting his authority—yet he 
does so, not with whips or guns, but with 
kindness, patience, persuasion—and com- 
mon sense. He has worked with many 
dangerous animals, but never with bears. 

“They’re too treacherous,” he told me, 
speaking in perfect, unaccented English. 
“T’ve talked to animal’ trainers and men 
who work in the circus, and they tell me 
you can never know when they’re ready to 
turn on you. With cats, now, you can see 
it on their faces and in the way they walk. 
On that day, you just keep out of the 
cage. But with bears, you can’t tell in 
advance—and once they’ve decided to get 
you, they never change their minds.” 

he Prince has always trusted ani- 
mals more readily than human beings. 
He has ample basis for being suspicious 
of people. His parents were divorced 
while fig was still very young and, in 
1944, his mother, Princess Charlotte, ab- 
dicated the throne and turned over all re- 
sponsibilities to her 21-year-old son. 

“T didn’t have a very normal youth,” 
he remarked quietly. “As the Prince of 
Monaco, I quickly learned that many of 
those around me were trying to use me for 
their own purposes. I trusted nobody.” 

*[ knew from the start that I could 
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The history of popular music 
is studded with such overnight sensa- 
tions as—you'll pardon the expression 
—Elvis Presley. But it's rarely that a 
truly superb singer rises rapidly from 
obscurity to best-sellerdom, as Don 
Cherry did recently with “Band of 
Gold" and “Wild Cherry." Now 
Columbia has issued his first LP al- 
bum, “Swingin’ for Two," a twelve- 
tune set which young adults will find 
a particularly attractive production, 
since it's designed throughout for 
dancing as well as easy listening. The 
accompaniment is by Ray Conniff and 
his Orchestra and alternates between 
small groups of musicians and vocal- 
ists; the full band, and the band aug- 
mented by a big string section. 

The tunes are all fairly old favor- 
ites that have not been sung to death, 
such as “For You,” “Love Is Just 
Around the Corner,” “I Didn’t Know 
About You,” “So Rare” and “I’m 
Yours.” Cherry’s renditions of them 
are hearty, assured and entirely pleas- 
ant. His perfect control of a rich, 
robust voice and his easy, unaffected 
delivery make him comparable to such 
old masters as Perry Como and Frank 
Sinatra right now—not just to Perry 
and Frankie when they first made the 
hit parade, as Don has so recently 
done. Not in the least imitative, he 
projects his own vigorous, healthily 
romantic personality by way of a style 
that is strongly rhythmic and highly 
melodic. 

Still in his early thirties, Don 
Cherry got his start as a singer when 
he performed in Army shows toward 
the end of his three years in service. 
Encouraged by the enthusiasm of his 
fellow GI's, he went on to study music 
at Mid-Western University at Wichita 
Falls, Texas. He also became an ar- 
dent golfer, and whenever a band 
turned up to play at the country club, 
Don sang with it. Jan Garber heard 
him one night and signed him on as a 
singer with his band. Cherry left to 
star in his own radio show on a Dallas 
station and in night-club engage- 
ments. Columbia took it from there. 
His first LP marks the debut of the 
best new male vocalist of this and a 
good many other years. 





trust the Princess," he continued. “It was 
one of the reasons why I felt so surely 
that she was the person for me. With her 
I felt complete. I could relax and be 
myself." 

It is strange, and yet reassuring, that 
two individuals, both insecure, both strug- 
gling with a deep sense of isolation, can 
meet and discover that each is the answer 


to the other's need. If anywhere there is _ 


a single explanation of how it was that 
these two, the American actress and the 
sovereign ruler of Monaco, could decide 
to marry with a swiftness that baffled the 
world, it lies here—in their instant aware- 
ness that together they were self-sufficient. 

This self-sufficiency can be dismaying 
to outsiders because it verges on the anti- 
social. Aboard the United States, while 
returning here for a visit last September, 
the Prince and Princess sat at a dining- 
room table for four, but most of the time 
they spoke to one another exclusively. At 
social affairs, attempts to separate them 
have succeeded only briefly. In a little 
while, the two are found together—and 
alone. 

“They just don’t seem to need other 
people,” a friend remarked. 

Like any husband and wife in the 
first year of marriage, they are constantly 
learning more about each other. When 
Princess Grace went home to Philadel- 
phia, she started throwing away some of 
the old playbills, school souvenirs and 
other odds and ends that she had been 
storing for years. Since she had previous- 
ly refused to discard anything, her actions 
astonished her mother. Grace explained 
that she had finally found someone who 
saved more things than she did, and there 
simply wasn’t enough room in Monaco 
for all her junk as well as the Prince’s! 

. When they discuss the future, nat- 
urally the anticipated child is uppermost 
in their minds. One of the main reasons 
why the Prince and Princess have a home 
of their own, apart from the palace, is so 
that the baby can be brought up there. 
“If we had him in the palace all the 
time," said Princess Grace, “he’d be 
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(Continued from page 35) 
cal funeral for an adult cost about $600 
today, not counting the vault, the ceme- 
tery lot, the opening and closing of the 
grave, the grave marker and various other 
"extras"? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact 
that the average funeral director handles 
only about 60 funerals a year. The effects 
of this small volume on funeral costs can 
be quickly summarized. The average 
small funeral home has expenses of about 
$24,000 a year, including the salary of 
the director and his assistants, the main- 
tenance of the home and its vehicles, 
utilities, depreciation, insurance, supplies, 
advertising and so on. This $24,000 
"overhead," if split up evenly among 60 
funerals, amounts to $400 per funeral. 
The average casket costs the funeral home 
about $125. Thus the price for a typical 
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spoiled in no time. It would be like hav- 
ing him in the middle of a hundred 
grandparents!" 

In considering how she expects to 
act as a mother, based on her own child- 


hood experiences, the Princess spoke cau- 


tiously. “I think you have to give a child 
love and understanding,” she said, “and, 
above all, treat him as an individual. 
Even if there were things that your par- 
ents didn’t do for you, that doesn’t mean 
you ought to do that particular thing for 
your child. He might not require it.” 

“Everything comes from love,” the 
Prince said, “including discipline—and 
the only genuine kind is self-discipline. 
With a child, the important thing, I think, 
is to watch over him and see that he 
doesn’t hurt himself, but otherwise not 
to interfere. A child needs room to de- 
velop. He must learn by experience. Let 
him know that you love him and that you 
want him, so that he feels that he belongs 
to the family. Then he’ll have the cour- 
age to strike out on his own and try new 
things. In trying, and perhaps failing, 
he'll learn why we need discipline, and 
what it means, and then, with your help, 
he'll be ready to discipline himself." 


Bou the Prince and Princess, aware 
that their marriage has changed them, and 
that parenthood will change them still 
further, face the future with a confidence 
and peace of mind they never before pos- 
sessed. And for the Princess, the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead are exciting. 

“Until now,” she told me, “I have 
been the only focus of my whole life. 
When you have to be concerned with 
acting and doing a good job, you have to 
think about yourself—your sleep, your 
health and things like that. And every- 
body around you is concentrating on you 
in the same way. 

“Now, though, I’ve got a husband to 
think of,” the Princess concluded, “and 
lll have a baby. I’m going to be a differ- ‘ 
ent person. I don't know how I'll change, 
but I certainly expect to.” ... THE END 





fuerat is determined more or less like 
this: 
Services and overhead $400 
Casket 125 
Profit 75 


No funeral director, of course, would 
actually submit a bill in that form. In- 
stead, all the costs are included in the 
price tag on the casket. The Comptons 
experience shows one way in which this 
is done. 

The day after Jennie's mother died, 
Jennie and Jack were driven in the fu- 
neral director's limousine to the showroom 
of a casket company, where they were 
shown caskets ranging in price from $395 
to $1,500. 

“We were pleased to see the prices 
marked in big, bold figures," Jack told us 
later. “The day after a death in the fam- 
ily, you're in no mood to shop around 
or haggle. Everything about the show- 
room persuaded us that this was a repu- 
table business establishment where we 
could buy with confidence. 

"The showroom salesman was most 
sympathetic. He assured us we'd be well 


satisfied with an average casket. He did 
remind us, however, that many relatives 
and friends would be on hand, and that 
the casket would be the center of attention 
throughout the ceremony. 

*[ thought at once of Aunt Emma, 
who would be loudly critical if we bought 
less than the best. 

“I certainly didn't want Jennie to 
think that I begrudged her mother a de- 
cent burial. Then the salesman informed 
us that the prices weren't just for caskets 
alone, but included basic funeral charges 
as well. We'd only have to add about 
$200 to the casket price, he explained, to 
pay for the entire funeral. And he guided 
us down the line to one of the cheaper 
models, costing only $500. There were 
many at higher prices, and a few cheaper 
ones. 

*We appreciated his thoughtfulness 
and signed the order form. The one we 
chose foxes quite modest compared with 
the big metal caskets at the upper end of 
the price range. It wasn’t until we saw it 
by itself, at the funeral, that we realized 
how pretentious it was.” 


ee can see how subtly the selection 
process was arranged. The whole show- 
room, with its emphasis on the most ex- 
pensive models and its skillful salesman, 
so careful not to use any pressure, was 
designed to have a specific effect on grief- 
stricken patrons. In the Comptons’ case 
it serai worked; Jack and Jennie came 
away feeling that their $500 casket was 
really an inexpensive choice. 

The $500 price so boldly marked on 
the price tag, moreover, was not a uniform 
price at all. Instead, the salesman could 
vary it depending on which funeral home 
had sent the buyers. If the Comptons 
had come from a low-priced funeral home, 
the salesman might have assured them that 
the $500 price covered the entire cost of 
the funeral. Instead, most likely, on in- 
structions from the funeral home they had 
selected, he added $200 for other services. 
And for patrons of even more expensive 
homes, he might add still larger amounts. 

In one casket salesroom described in 
a recent Federal Trade Commission pro- 
ceeding, price juggling goes even further. 
There the funeral director telephones the 
casket showroom before each patron ar- 
rives and tells the salesman how much to 
add to the supposedly fixed prices on the 
tags. The marked prices in many show- 
rooms are three and one-half to four 
times the price that the casket company 
actually charges the funeral director; thus 
the funeral director pays only $125 or 
$150 for a casket marked $500. 

Hiding the cost of the funeral under 
the price of the casket does have one 
Sutbadon. It shifts a higher proportion 
of the overhead to families who select ex- 
pensive caskets and who are, therefore, 
presumably better able to pay. But it has 
also led to an amazing competition in the 
design and construction of caskets. 

The simple pine-board coffin of an 
earlier generation has given way to su- 
perbly fitted, handmade hardwood caskets 
and to even more expensive models of 
bronze and other metals. Coffin interiors 
were once bare, then cloth-lined, then 
softly upholstered. Next a dispute arose 
over the proper stuffing for the upholstery. 
Wood shavings and reprocessed cotton 
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went out of style, and many caskets today 
are upholstered with virgin wool or even 
with inner-spring construction. 

Caskets were originally intended to 


shelter the body; now expensive vaults are _ 


sold to protect the casket, even though 
many caskets are advertised and guaran- 
teed as waterproof or even airtight. 

Those who value such features in a 
casket are free to select them. But they 
should know that in most funeral homes 
the casket selection determines the cost of 
the entire funeral, and that a casket that 
contains $50 in refinements adds $175 or 
more to the ultimate funeral bill. 

The wise selection of a cemetery is 
also important. Here, too, the buyer is 
faced with expert salesmanship. Indeed, 
cemetery lots are often peddled from door 
to door with amazing success. One sales 
organization moved into a Midwestern 
town and bought a run-down cemetery for 
$50,000. The promoters spruced it up, 
publicized it, then sent out a door-to-door 
sales crew offering a complete package— 
funeral, cemetery lot and grave marker— 
for a few dollars down and a few dollars 
a month. In the first year alone, sales 
based on the $50,000 cemetery totaled 
$250,000. Examine with extreme care any 
salesman’s proposal that your family pay 
now for funeral services and burials that 
may not be needed for years. 

Another major decision is the selec- 
tion of a grave marker or monument. Here 
the recent trend has been toward the use 
of simple rectangular markers, flush with 
the grass or raised only a few inches above 
it, in place of the ornate monuments and 
headstones of earlier generations. Here, 
too, it is wise to proceed with caution; 


this is the death expense that does not 
have to be decided on immediately. 


Whe is responsible for the current 
inflation of funeral costs? The funeral 
director is often blamed, but it isn’t as 
simple as that. 

The typical funeral director is a 
public-spirited citizen, active in his church 
and community. He has been in busi- 
ness a long time—35 years, on the average 
—and the business is often handed down 
from father to son. The Association of 
Better Business Bureaus reports that there 
are very few complaints involving funeral 
directors. There has been a notable in- 
crease recently in the educational stand- 
ards and licensing requirements for fu- 
neral directors in most states. 

But the funeral director is subject to 
pressures, like everyone else. He knows 
that every funeral he arranges is a sort of 
exhibition which those who attend will 
judge with little regard for the bill. He 
doesn’t dare fall behind his competitors 
in quality of service, and he must con- 
sider the tastes of well-to-do families who 
want all the trimmings. 

He enlarges his funeral home, or 
builds a new one and furnishes it more 
luxuriously. He buys longer and shinier 
hearses, flower cars and limousines. He 
employs a staff large enough to give full 
service 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
If a competitor installs a costly electric 
organ, he follows suit. If a competitor 
supplies mourners with two chauffeur- 
driven limousines, he sighs and raises the 
ante to three. Thus his overhead gets 
pushed up year by year. 
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Your skin is a many-layered 
thing. It contains microscopic oil 
gushers and salt-water wells, nerve 
outposts and chemical factories, sheet 
upon sheet of ever-changing cells, all 
of which work together intricately to 
sustain a beautiful skin. Some skin 
troubles begin in deep-down layers 
and work up. Others start at the top, 
where they show, and work down un- 
til it hurts. Problems of dry, rough, 
chapped and fissured skin, especially 
on the hands, are distressingly com- 
mon in wintry weather. Most of these 
begin as “‘top-layer” afflictions. New- 
er scientific knowledge can help you 
to protect yourself against common 
kinds of unsightly and uncomfortable 
dry-skin conditions and to use hand 
creams and lotions to best advantage 
in prevention and treatment. 

The topmost layer of your skin is 
composed of billions of cells arranged 
in a dozen sheet-like rows. The top 
sheets are dead cells which flake off 
and are shed as younger cells push 
upward from below. It takes about 
30 days to grow a completely new 
“topskin.” Dermatologists call this 
the “stratum corneum,” meaning 
horny layer, and it is actually made 
of the same stuff as horns, nails and 
hair, called keratin. 

Keratin is kept soft and flexible 
by moisture absorbed from its envi- 
ronment. 

For example, skin normally stays 
soft and flexible if relative humidity 
of surrounding atmosphere is 60 per 
cent or more, but ideal humidity is 
uncommon in winter. 

Dry skin conditions tend to heal 
themselves if the skin is protected, 
lost moisture replaced and fatty bal- 
ances restored. This can’t be 
achieved by applying water, or lots 
of oils, alone. Keratin can soak up 
too much water and actually swell 
and disrupt its protective layers. Nor 
will oils alone soften dry, brittle skin. 

How, then, can one speed the 
healing of miserably dry or chapped 
skin? Effective hand creams and 
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Keep your hands 
from chapping 
during wintry weather 


lotions are important aids to healing 
(and prevention), not because they 
contain any single new “miracle” 
drug but because of the right com- 
bination of ingredients. 


Glycerin and rose water is a good 
old chapped skin lotion that grand- 
mother swore by. Some years ago an 
Italian dermatologist, Dr. Roberto 
Campana, worked out the formula 
for a lotion which was exceptionally 
kind to chapped hands. The prepa- 
ration didn’t do too well in Italy— 
not enough dry, chapped skins to 
create much demand. In 1920 Dr. 
Campana took his lotion to Canada, 
where there was an abundance of dry, 
rough, chapped skins that welcomed 
its comfort. The main ingredients of 
the lotion were old reliable glycerin 
and tragacanth, a gelatinous vegetable 
substance. 


A year-long study of seven rep- 
resentative lotions for dry, chapped 
hands was recently completed by phy- 
sicians of Brusch Medical Center in 
Cambridge, Mass. In all, 219 pa- 
tients with painfully dry or chapped 
hands—178 women and 41 men— 
used different lotion formulas, rotated 
every three weeks. Dr. Campana's 
Italian Balm formula of glycerin- 
tragacanth cleared up superficial 
blemishes of dry or chapped skin in 
nine out of ten patients. The Brusch 
investigators conclude that glycerin 
is an effective moistening agent while 
tragacanth forms a “breathing bar- 
rier” that prevents moisture from 
leaking out of keratin layers. 


Dry skin can be miserable with- 
out advancing to the chapping stage. 
To benefit dry skins, as well as un- 
comfortably dry nasal and breathing 
passageways in winter, keep indoor 
humidity of heated homes as high as 
possible; let kitchen and bathroom 
steam seep into other rooms; keep 
lots of house plants well watered 
(they *exhale" moisture); open win- 
dows to let moisture inside on warm- 
ish damp days; get moisture into the 
air by any means to keep keratin soft. 
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“Our patrons are more to blame than 
we are," one funeral director told us. 
“Many of them demand costlier and show- 
ier funerals for the same reason they buy 
costlier and showier automobiles—to im- 
press their relatives and friends. We offer 
low-cost funerals, but there aren't many 
takers.” 

Psychiatrists point out another reason 
for the trend toward funeral extravagance. 
Even persons who have treated parents 
and irae ear well in life are fre- 
quently bothered by “guilt feelings” when 
death hits a family. Young people may 
forget how much they have done for the 
one who has died and remember only how 
much more they could have done. Con- 
sciously or not, the survivors may grasp 
at the funeral as their ‘last opportunity 
to “do something” for the dead person. 


Nes there better ways to arrange fu- 
nerals and burials than the procedures to 
which we have become accustomed? Here, 
briefly, are some alternatives worth con- 
sidering. 

THE MEMORIAL SERVICE. One possi- 
bility is to wait until after the body has 
been buried and then hold a “memorial 
service” in a private home or in church, 
designed to concentrate on religious and 
spiritual values rather than on the physi- 
cal presence of casket and body. The 
memorial service can be preceded by a 
simple private funeral for the family only, 
or by a simple ceremony at the cemetery, 
or by burial without public or family par- 
ticipation. It is thus ideal for those fam- 
ilies who consider the standard funeral 
objectionable. All the showiness of the 
standard funeral, and some of the cost, 
are avoided. 

CREMATION. Another alternative is 
cremation, the reduction of the body to 
ashes in a specially designed and licensed 
crematorium. About 60,000 bodies were 
cremated last year, or one for every 25 
deaths. The Catholic Church under ordi- 
nary circumstances forbids cremation, and 
a few Protestant denominations discour- 
age it; the custom appears to be growing 
very slowly. 

Cremation can be preceded by a 
standard funeral with all the usual fea- 
tures including viewing of the body, or it 
can be followed by a memorial service, or 
there can be a simple service at the cre- 
matorium. Cremation arrangements are 
ordinarily made through a licensed funeral 
director. 

Cremation can be less costly than the 
standard funeral—but it can cost even 
more. Some funeral directors, for exam- 
ple, sell beautifully handmade hardwood 
caskets, assembled with wooden pegs in- 
stead of screws and nails, which are then 
reduced to ashes with the bodies. A hand- 
wrought bronze or silver urn for storing 
the ashes can cost more than a cemetery 
plot. And burial of the ashes in a ceme- 
tery or in a special mausoleum vault can 
also add to the cost. On the other hand, 
the ashes may be reverently scattered or 
deposited in some favorite spot—except in 
a few states where this practice is pro- 
hibited. 

SERVICE TO THE LIVING. Just as some 
people remember churches or favorite 
charities in their wills, so some families 
insist on economical funerals for their 
loved ones and donate the savings to good 


works. Both the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, 47 Beaver Street, New York City, 
and the American Heart Association, 44 
East 23rd Street, New York City, maintain 
special funds for gifts in memory of those 
who have died from these diseases. 

The Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, 
210 East 64th Street, New York City, of- 
fers another opportunity for service fol. 
lowing death. One form of blindness is 
due to the clouding over or tearing of the 
cornea, which is the “window of the eye” 
—a thin, transparent membrane covering 
the surface of jm eyeball. The Eye Bank 
accepts gifts of corneas and arranges to 
have them sent to eye surgeons who will 
use them to restore the sight of someone 
else. Arrangements must be made before 
death, for the corneas must be used im- 
mediately. Details and donation forms 
are available from the Eye Bank. 


Ån autopsy is still another way in 
which the dead can serve the living. By 
comparing the medical findings during life 
with the facts seen at autopsy, doctors pick 
up some of their most useful clues to the 
prevention of future deaths and illnesses. 
When a person dies in a hospital, the 
survivors will almost certainly be asked 
for permission to perform an autopsy. 


The death of Albert Einstein pub- 
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licized another possibility. Professor 
Einstein dedicated his brain to medical 
research after death. 

Whatever funeral and burial arrange- 
ments a family may prefer, the time to 
begin thinking about them is before the 
shock of death brings emotional compli- 
cations. The steps outlined in this article 
should help young families avoid many 
pitfalls. But we Americans also need a 
re-examination of our whole attitude 
toward funerals and burials. Today’s 
standard funeral is a relatively recent in- 
novation, and it continues to change from 
year to year. The direction of change 
should be guided by serious thought and 
competent study. 

Fortunately, the National Council of 
Churches of Christ is conducting just such 
a study. As a first step, ministers and 
theologians of many denominations are 
meeting with psychiatrists selected for 
their insight into the psychology of grief 
and mourning. Out of these meetings, it 
is expected, will come suggestions for 
improving funeral ceremonies from both 
the religious and psychological points of 
view. 

The end result may be a program 
designed to check the present trend toward 
extravagance and to put the whole ques- 
tion of funerals and burials on a more 
modest, more dignified basis. ... THE END 
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Back 








(Continued from page 48) 
Although Ruth Hoffman never quite ad- 
mitted it to herself, she became a spy. 
For nearly five years, she lived almost 
completely within herself; her only com- 
panions were loneliness, terror and the 
almost fierce pride she grew to have in 
what she was doing. 

She was 25 when she took the irre- 
trievable step, a slight woman, not pretty, 
but with a touch of sweetness to her face. 
Her face was thin, and her dark, straight 
hair did nothing to soften its angles— 
although, knowing her story, you knew she 
could hav been more attractive if she 
had tried. You knew that for years, since 
the Russians came to Berlin, she had con- 
sciously tried to make herself unattrac- 
tive. And knowing about her sister, Ursu- 
la, you knew why. 

But if the real beginnings are ob- 
scure, there was still that day in October, 
1950, when her boss, Herr Buch, walked 
into the office she shared with Gerda 
Gross, another young secretary, and 
handed her a thick sheaf of papers. “Let 
everything else go until you finish this,” 
he told her. She worked at the East Ger- 
man Ministry of Trade and Economics, in 
East Berlin, where all the work was secret, 
but something in Herr Buch’s manner told 
her that this was different from the other 
things she had typed. 

he report contained the economic 
plan for East German industry for the 


coming year, and on its first page were 
the words Top SECRET. In any decent 
country, she thought, this plan would be 
published in the newspapers. She re- 
called reading in a West Berlin paper a 
comparison of industrial production in 
West and East Germany, and she knew 
why the Communist regime would never 
release true figures on its industrial out- 
put. It would be an admission of failure. 

As she typed, the feeling of bitterness 
grew. She had not wanted this job. The 
Labor Office had forced her to take it, 
and although she had been here only five 
weeks, it seemed like years. It had taken 
weeks for her, by cautious hinting, to let 
Gerda and some of the other secretaries 
know she was not a Communist, that she 
could be trusted. Everyone at the Minis- 
try was suspicious of a newcomer. And 
now, knowing as she did that most of the 
other Ministry employees hated the re- 
gime, her own unhappiness at having to 
work for it increased. It would serve 
them right, she thought petulantly, if I 
took their top secret report straight to 
West Berlin! 

She tried to concentrate on her typ- 
ing, but the idea had fired her imagina- 
tion. / could take a set of the carbons, 
she thought. It was a rule at the Ministry 
that a carbon could be used only once. 

Even thinking about it frightened her. 
She knew the penalty if she tried and 
failed: 20 years in prison, or even death. 
She forced herself to finish typing the 
report, and when she had given it to Herr 
Buch, she came back to her desk to put 
the carbons into the box from which the 
were collected each night to be destroyed. 
Something kept her from doing it. She 
laid them aside on the desk. 

She had no idea who in West Berlin 
would want the report, but she knew it 
would be valuable to some organization 
there. Perhaps if she went to RIAS— 
Radio in the American Sector—they would 
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a woman, 


you owe yourself 
complete assurance 


Protect your beauty? Of course you 
do—with everything from daily baths to 
special creams and lotions—just as you 
play it up with the right dress, the per- 
fect hat, the prettiest shade of lipstick. 
You'd hardly be a woman if you didn’t! 


Protect your daintiness, too! Fas- 
tidious women make a “Lysol” douche 
a regular part of their beauty routine. In- 
ternal cleanliness is as important to them 
as any other kind . . . and “Lysol” is their 
safeguard against even the possibility of 
“embarrassing odor.” 


A “Lysol” douche protects your 
daintiness because it kills bacteria 
rapidly on contact — the very bacteria 
that are a primary cause of “embarrassing 
odor.” Its cleansing and deodorizing ac- 
tion spreads into folds and crevices—to 
give complete internal cleanliness. 


Enjoy this lasting sense of security 
— douche with “Lysol”. Get a bottle of 
new, mild-formula “Lysol” 
brand disinfectant. You 
owe it to yourself! 


Write for free booklet on 
medically-approved meth- 
ods of douching. (Sent in 
plain envelope.) Send name 
and address to “‘Lysol’’, 
Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. 
RB-572. 
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Brand Disinfectant 


Also available in Canada 
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help her. As she realized she was actual- 
ly making plans, her hands grew cold 
with fear. The idea was insane. Yet 
she did not put the carbons in the box. 

Just before closing time, in a moment 
of determination, Ruth stuffed one carbon 
of each page of the report into her large 
handbag. The rest she put into the box, 
hoping they would not be counted. When 
she had rearranged the contents of her 
handbag, she took the remains of her 
lunch, a half-eaten cheese sandwich, 
wrapped it carelessly and placed it on top. 
If the guards at the door looked into her 
bag, she hoped it would discourage them 
from searching further. s 

At the exit, she joined the line which 
posed before the security guards before 
eaving the building. They searched a 
few people every evening. Standing in 
line, Ruth was sure that tonight it would 
be her turn. She visualized the tall, red- 
faced guard holding out his hand for her 
handbag, lifting out the sandwich and 
reaching in again for the carbons. But 
then, suddenly, she was past the guard and 
outside. 

At home, in the small apartment she 
and her mother shared with an elderly 
German woman, she hid the carbons in a 
book. That night, lying in bed, she tried 
to think calmly about taking them to West 
Berlin. She knew what would happen to 
her if she were caught, but what of the 
others—her mother, her Uncle Walter, 
Aunt Gretchen and the children? 

Her sister, Ursula, had left Berlin 
after the war to join her husband, a chem- 
ist, in West Germany. Her father had 


died just a year before. But there were 
still her mother and Walter’s family to 
think of. Walter was her mother’s young- 
est brother, and Ruth had grown quite 
close to him while working as his secre- 
tary before she had had to take the Min- 
istry job. He was a lawyer, and since the 
war he had specialized in defending Ger- 
mans accused of political crimes, trying 
to preserve some shred of justice in the 
Communist legal system. 

As she thought of how hard her uncle 
worked at the almost hopeless task of de- 
fending political prisoners, Ruth told 
herself sharply that she would take the 
carbons to West Berlin. Later, after 
drifting off to sleep, she woke with a start. 
I can't do it, she thought. 

In the morning she was still unde- 
cided. At the entrance of the Ministry, 
she met Gerda. As they stepped on the 
elevator, both noticed a newspaper stuck 
on the back wall of the car. They turned 
together to read it—the front page of an 
anti-Communist Western paper with a 
story lampooning the East Zone regime. 

“Who could have put it there?” 
Gerda asked, unable to conceal a grin. 

“And how?” Ruth asked. “How, 
without being seen?” 

By luneitine the newspaper had dis- 
appeared, but the story was on everyone's 
lips. Ruth had made up her mind. That 
evening after work she took the carbons 
to RIAS. 

She left the S-bahn at the station 
nearest the American radio station and 
walked, putting on a pair of sunglasses as 
she approached the building. It was her 


“Then along comes this terrific wind. Whoosh! They all disappear!” 





only precaution. In the office to which 
she was directed, an older woman intro- 
duced herself as Frau Koenig. Ruth 
didn't know how to begin. ^I—I live in 
East Berlin,” she said finally, “and I 
thought you could help. I want to find an 
organization in West Berlin with which 
T could work.” 


Frau Koenig pursed her lips. “You 
are looking for a job?” 
Ruth laughed nervously. “No. I 


have some information I thought someone 
here could use. I don’t know where to 
go. 

Frau Koenig nodded. “Perhaps if 
you can tell me what sort of information 
it is, I can help you.” 

The moment had arrived. Ruth fum- 
bled in her handbag and took out the 
carbons. “I don’t know how important 
it is.” 


Tisi was the beginning. Frau Koe- 
nig read the report and then excused her- 
self. When she returned, she told Ruth 
that RIAS could use such information. 
*But you must understand the danger," 
she said. “You know what will happen 
if you are caught?" 

Ruth nodded. 
to do it. I must." 

Two weeks later, Ruth made a second 
trip to RIAS. This time she had made 
extra copies of the letters and reports she 
thought were important, destroying the 
extra carbons herself. She was a different 
woman now, different in many ways. Her 
life in East Berlin, her work at the Min- 
istry had taken on new meaning. But 
there were moments every day when panic 
struck, when a stranger glanced at her in 
the street, when a guard at the Ministry 
looked a moment too long at her. And 
there were other times, at night, when she 
awoke from a nightmare in which the 
secret police were questioning her mother 
and she was outside the room waiting. 

It was three days after her second 
trip to RIAS that she returned from lunch 
to find a folded paper on the floor just 
inside her locked Dee. It had obviously 
been slipped under the door. The mes- 
sage, like her name on the outside, was 
typed. 

You have been seen in Schoneberg. 
The RIAS station is near there. I 
would be more careful. 

There was no signature, no way of 
knowing who had written it. For a mo- 
ment she was panicky, but she caught hold 
of herself. That night after work she 
went straight to West Berlin. After call- 
ing Frau Koenig from a telephone booth, 
she met her at a cafe. They ordered cof- 
fee, and Ruth showed her the note. 

. “Do you have any idea who wrote 
it?" Frau Koenig asked. 

“I thought—I hoped it might have 
come from RIAS.” 

Frau Koenig shook her head. “We 
wouldn't endanger you that way. Some- 
one who knows you must have seen you." 

Ruth began to tremble. “What shall 
I do?" 

*Don't come to West Berlin for a 
while. When you are ready, telephone me 
from a public booth in East Berlin. Tl 
have a car meet you at an S-bahn station 
far from RIAS.” 

She waited ten days. Then she could 
stand it no longer. If her usefulness was 


“T know. But I want 


over, she had to know it. She met Frau 
Koenig, and at that meeting said that she 
wanted to tell a friend in East Berlin, 
Annamarie Kruptner, what she was doing. 
“Then, if I don't come home some night, 
she can tell Walter," she said. 

Frau Koenig agreed, and they also 
arranged for Ruth to tell a friend in West 
Berlin, Frau Winter, and always to go 
directly to Frau Winter's apartment be- 
fore coming to RIAS. 

As the months went by, Ruth care- 
fully created the illusion at the Ministry 
of being a follower of the Communist 
Party—the SED. On Frau Koenig's ad- 
vice, she joined the Communist-run trade 
union, the FDGB, the League of German- 
Soviet Friendship and the German Demo- 
cratic Women's Union, a political arm of 
the SED. She made friends with people 
in the organizations, particularly those she 
knew to be party members. 

Two or three times a month, she went 
to Frau Koenig. Besides copies of reports 
and letters, she took her own reports of 
things she had seen and heard. For, as 
she became accepted as a devoted fol- 
lower of the Communists, she found it 
easier to get important information. Party 
members, often men in responsible posi- 
tions at the Ministry, began to invite her 
to parties, and many of them talked quite 
freely about their work after a few drinks. 
Some of them turned out to be not such 
good party members after all. 

Ruth had been working at the Min- 
istry almost two years before she was 
searched by the guards at the exit. For- 
tunately, she had nothing in her handbag 
that day. Some months after that she 
was questioned by the head of her depart- 
ment, Herr Muller. She had taken an 
important secret report on a chemical firm 
to RIAS two days before. Because only 
a few people at the Ministry had seen it, 
she had warned Frau Koenig to have its 
form altered before it was broadcast. But 
there had been a slip-up somewhere, and 
the report was broadcast in its original 
form. 

She had heard information that she 
had taken to RIAS broadcast before, and 
it was always a frightening experience. 
But that night, as she heard the report 
on the chemical firm come over the radio 
exactly as she had typed it, she was terri- 
fied. She snapped off the radio and lay 
back in bed. She was awake all night. 

In the morning, Gerda told her that 
there were rumors circulating that the 
head of the Ministry had been arrested. 
The Ministry's work had been criticized 
some weeks before in one of the Commu- 
nist newspapers. The regime needed 
someone to take the blame for bad eco- 
nomic conditions in East Germany, and 
the Minister, not being a member of the 
SED, was a convenient scapegoat. She 
hoped that in the confusion the RIAS 
broadcast had gone unnoticed. 

But at ten o'clock she was summoned 
to the office of Herr Muller. She tried to 
face him boldly. The fact that he seemed 
worried and distracted made it a little 
easier. He told her about the RIAS 
broadcast and said that only eight people 
at the Ministry had seen the report. “You 
are one of the eight." 

Ruth gasped. 
port," he said. 

“But what report could it have 
been?" she asked. 


“You typed the re- 
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*[t was a report on a chemical firm. 
You recall it?" 

She nodded. “But, sir, I did nothing 
but copy it.” 

Herr Muller swung around in his 
chair. He looked tired and harassed. 
“I’m not accusing you, you understand. 
I just want you to remember that day. 
Did you leave the papérs unattended on 
your desk? Did you put the carbons in 
the box?” 

*[ never leave papers on my desk,” 
Ruth said. “And I always put the car- 
bons in the box." 

He seemed about to go on, and then 
he stopped. “Very well. I may want to 
talk to you again later. You may go." 

That afternoon, Ruth learned that 
the Minister had, indeed, been arrested, 
charged with sabotaging the East German 
economy. The next few days were un- 
bearable as Ruth waited to be questioned 
again. The Ministry was in an uproar 
after the arrest of the Minister, and in a 
few days Herr Muller was transferred to 
another department. When the excite- 
ment died down, Ruth took advantage of 
another job opening to leave the Ministry. 

Her new job was as secretary to the 
editor of a Communist magazine, and with 
the change in jobs, the character of her 
work for RIAS changed, too. Now, in- 
stead of actual copies of secret reports 
and letters, she brought mostly back- 
ground information to Frau Koenig. 
There was also another difference. Be- 
fore, RIAS had paid her—not much, it 
was true, scarcely more than her ex- 
penses. Now they no longer paid her, 
and she was glad. She had not liked the 


idea of being paid for what she was doing. 


When she had been at the magazine 
five months, she learned of a forthcom- 
ing Communist campaign against the 
youth movement of the Evangelical 
Church. On the basis of her information, 
for a week before the Communist cam- 
paign was to start, RIAS broadcast pro- 
grams about the fine work the youth 
movement was doing. The Communist 
propaganda was. beaten before it started. 

In June, 1953, Ruth took her vacation 
and traveled in the Soviet Zone, talking 
to peope, finding out where the RIAS 
broadcasts could be heard and where the 
East German jamming was effective. She 
returned to East Berlin on June 16th, and 
that night she heard a RIAS broadcast 
telling of a strike of East Berlin con- 
struction workers against a wage cut. It 
was hard to believe, for they were strik- 
ing against the government itself. 


The next morning she found a crowd 
of several hundred workers in the street, 
marching and demonstrating. She heard 
their shouts to workers watching from the 
windows above to come.out and join them. 
As the crowd swelled, she heard a cry: 
“We want to be free!" 

Nothing like this had happened since 
the arrival of the Russians in 1945. After 
a few blocks, Ruth found herself in the 
midst of the crowd, swept along in the 
march toward Alexanderplatz. The faces 
of the workers reflected their own in- 
credulity at what they were doing; the 
defied their Communist masters, not wit 
violence, but with shouts and laughter. 
Now they turned toward Marx-Engels- 
platz, which the Russians had ordered 
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built for their mass rallies, and Ruth saw 
that the side streets, too, were jammed 
with shouting, marching workers. 

As they passed East German police 
on the sidewalks, there were jeers and 
catcalls, but no violence. And then, as 
they reached Unter den Linden, Russian 
tanks appeared, and the mood of the 
crowd changed swiftly. The smiles and 
shouts were gone, and the crowd parted 
silently to let the tanks through. There 
was a sense of hesitancy, a waiting, a 
pause, and then the ugly sound of ma- 
chine guns and the cries of the wounded. 

The crowd broke in different direc- 
tions, and there were people running. 
Through a break in the masses of people, 
Ruth saw her last glimpse of the defiance 
of the East Berlin workers—a young man 
throwing rocks at a giant Russian tank. 
She fled through the streets to West Ber- 
lin. An hour later, she was telling Frau 
Koenig what she had seen, and that night 
she listened to the RIAS reports, amazed 
to learn that similar demonstrations had 
taken place throughout East Germany. 

There was something in the air after 
June 17th, a feeling of renewed strength, 
a brashness and a hope. For Ruth, it took 
the form of a redoubling of her efforts to 
talk to people, to find out what they were 
thinking and to sow her own feelings of 
resistance. In her enthusiasm she grew 
careless, and at lunchtime one day she 
spoke critically of the regime to another 
secretary at the magazine. 

Two days later she was transferred 
to a book publishing firm. She was sure 
the other secretary had reported her; she 
decided to be more careful. As the months 
went by, the effects of the June riots 
wore away and the people of East Ger- 
many settled back into their unwilling 
acceptance of the regime. 


T. years went by, and Ruth con- 
tinued to make her trips to RIAS. It was 
9:30 on a quiet evening in June, 1955. 
Ruth's friend, Annamarie Kruptner, was 
staying with her that night, and the two 
women sat reading in Ruth's room. The 
doorbell rang, and Ruth was handed a 
cable. She tore it open. 

COME IMMEDIATELY. 
EnNsr. 

For a minute she couldn't move. 
“What is it?" Annamarie asked. Ruth 
handed her the cable. “But what does 
it mean? Who's Ernst?" 

Ruth shook her head. “I don't know.” 

Annamarie began to cry, and Ruth 
heard her mother get up from her bed in 
the next room. She fought for control, 
pointing a finger at Annamarie. “Stop 
crying," she said coldly. “Well tell 
mother l've had a message from one of 
the women at the office, an invitation to 
come over." 

When she returned, she and Anna- 
marie took their raincoats and purses and 
left the apartment. Her first thought was 
to go to her uncle. He had moved to West 
Berlin long before, when the East German 
Minister of Justice announced that all de- 
fenses of political prisoners would hence- 
forth be conducted by “specially trained” 
lawyers; the primary job of these lawyers 
was to convince the accused of the justice 
of their punishment. But his wife and 
children still lived in East Berlin, and 
Ruth knew that he was visiting them. 
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Now she hesitated. If the message had 
come from the secret police as a test of 
their suspicions, she ran the risk of ex- 
posing Walter. 

She took Annamarie's arm and pulled 
her along the sidewalk with her. She 
forced herself to walk slowly. She told 
herself to relax, to think clearly. There 
was only one thing to do. Telephone 
service between East and West Berlin had 
been cut off almost two years before. 
They would have to go to West Berlin and 
find out about the message. 

They walked to an S-bahn station 
some distance from the apartment. *We're 
going to West Berlin, Annamarie," she 
said. ^Youll have to come with me, be- 
cause I may not come back." 

When the train came, they sat to- 
gether. In five minutes they were in West 
Berlin. Both were near collapse. Outside 
the station, Ruth went into an outdoor 
telephone booth and dialed the familiar 
number. It was close to 11 o'clock, and 
she knew she would not be able to reach 
Frau Koenig, but she hoped that the night 
man would know about the cable. He 
didn't, but he cautioned her to spend the 
night in West Berlin and call again in the 
morning. 

She called Frau Winter and arranged 
to spend the night with her. Then she 
told Annamarie she would have to go 
back alone. Annamarie began to weep un- 
controllably. Ruth gripped her friend's 
arm tightly. “If you don't stop crying, 
Ill take you back, and you'll be respon- 
sible for whatever happens to me," she 
said sharply. As Annamarie wiped her 
eyes, Ruth outlined her plan. “Take my 
key. Don't waken Mother tonight, but in 
the morning tell her I’ve said something 
against the regime and had to go to West 
Berlin. Have her call my office and say 
I’m sick. Then, if I can come back, I’ll 
still have my job." 

Annamarie nodded, clutching the 
key. "Then go to my uncle," Ruth said. 
“Tell him I must see him at Frau Win- 
ter's tomorrow afternoon. He knows the 
address." 

It was midnight when Ruth reached 
Frau Winters. After a hot bath, Ruth 
sat in Frau Winters robe and told her 
the whole story. They talked all night. 
In the morning Frau Koenig called. Ruth 
met her at a cafe. Two men from RIAS 
were with her. “You received the cable?” 
Frau Koenig asked. 


Ruth nodded. “But I had no idea 


“who sent it." 


*We learned you were in danger and 
arranged to have it sent from East Berlin. 
The secret police have your name. We're 
glad to have you safe in West Berlin." 

“Then I can't go back?" Ruth asked. 


'*Ever?" 


One of the men spoke. “I can't tell 
you how we know, but I can assure you 
you'd be arrested if you went back." 

It was over, then. The pride and ex- 
citement of knowing she was doing some- 
thing effective, the fear, the nightmares. 
It was over. Her home and her friends 
and her life in East Berlin—all of them 
were behind her. 

That afternoon, when Walter came, 
she told him everything. She was not 
prepared for his reaction. “You mean 
that for nearly five years you have been 
bringing secret information to West Ber- 
lin?" he asked incredulously. She nodded. 

“But I can't understand it! You 
come from a fine, law-abiding family. 
How could you become a spy?" 

Ruth burst into tears. "But you have 
worked against them." 

“I have done nothing illegal, even by 
their code," he said sternly. “When I 
could do no more, I left. But a spy! My 
own sister's daughter, a spy!" 


Í n the next few weeks, Ruth managed 
to bring her mother to West Berlin. rrau 
Winter took them both in until they could 
find a place of their own. Ruth went 
through the legal procedures to be de- 
clared a political refugee, with the meager 
unemployment compensation to which 
such a refugee is entitled. Then she be- 
gan to look for a place to live and a job. 
On her walks through West Berlin, she 
took Frau Winter s iarge German shepherd 
dog on a stout teash. The East German 
secret police have been known to kidnap 
people in West Berlin. 

One cool summer evening, Ruth met 
Walter at a café. He told her he was 
bringing his family to West Berlin, al- 
though it would mean that all their be- 
longings in East Berlin would be confis- 
cated by the police. “It’s the children 
mostly,” he said gravely. “I can’t leave 
them any longer in that suffocating atmos- 
phere. At school they are pumped full of 
Marxism. At home they hear your aunt 
and me say things they have been taught 
are wrong. If they don’t join Communist 
youth groups, they can’t go on with their 
educations and are doomed to be common 
laborers. Their souls are being poisoned.” 

He lit his pipe. “For people like us 
—adults—it is Sferent. We can separate 
the truth from the lies. I think, if it were 
not for Gretchen and the children, I would 
go back and try to fight them. It is only 
those who are in real danger—like you— 
who have a right to leave. The rest of us 
should stay and resist." 

“But I thought —" 

Walter interrupted her. “I know. I 
know what I said. But I've been thinking 
about it. I've always hated their notion 
that the end justifies the means, and T've 
resisted using it against them. But I think 
now that you were right. What you did 
was right—and courageous.” 

He turned to face her as he said it, 
and he put his hands on hers. “Will you 
forgive me?” he asked. ... THE END 





Fireball 








(Continued from page 46) 
was the story of a small town girl, some 
bright publicity man had suddenly come 
up with the idea of having her appear in 
a typical small town. Clarenceville had 
been chosen for the honor. In addition, 
a contest was to be held to discover the 
Clarenceville girl who most nearly re- 
sembled the lovely Belinda herself. 

There was nothing in that to cause a 
happy young wife to get roaring mad. 
Stil, that’s what Betty Jane got. 

“By the great holy spirit," she 
vowed to the green and leafy neighbor- 
hood that surrounded her house, “I’m 
going to do something about this.” 

She loped across the grass to the 
house next door. 

“Libby,” she yelled into the kitchen. 

“Come in,” Libby called back to her. 
“Tm up to my elbows in dinner.” 

Betty Jane stormed into Libby’s 
kitchen. “Have you seen the paper?” 

“No. Why?” 

Betty Jane waved the paper under 
Libby’s nose. “Look at it now.” 

“What ever is it?” 

“Just look at that picture.” 

“You mean this one? Of this movie 
star?” 

“It takes up the whole front page. 
Of course, it’s what I mean.” 

Libby went back to her cooking. 
“Oh, honestly, Betty Jane, sometimes you 
act like you have a ricer for a brain. 
Why should this upset you? Your hus- 
band isn’t interested in movie stars.” 

“Oh, Libby, don’t be silly. Kirk 
has nothing to do with this. It’s the idea 
of it. Why should the world drool over a 
silly girl who is nothing but a bundle of 
BOX a ieee 
“Nothing! Nothing but a bundle of 
sex! Betty Jane, face facts. Sex is not 
nothing. It’s a powerful force.” 

“Yes. A force for getting married 
and raising babies and cutting grass and 
having some integrity and decency and 
caring about things.” 

“Well, she probably cares about 
things... .” 

“Oh, it’s not her» Who I’m mad at 
is the . ... well, whoever it is that thinks 
that this is the kind of woman the world 
should make a great fuss about.” 

“Well...” 

“Libby, it’s as if we all, all of us 
publicly state that, if any woman could, 
she would look and act like a—a 
bundle of sex. It’s as if we all agreed 
that, if any man could find such a woman, 
he would prefer her to women like us. 
Well, I for one, wouldn’t look like a sex 
bomb for anything, and Kirk wouldn’t 
have me if I did. That I know.” 

“The funny part of it is, Betty Jane, 
you have nothing to yell about. You're 
beautiful, and if your mirror isn't com- 
pletely off, you know it. How you man- 
age to have those little hips after giving 
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birth to two boys, I don't know. Of course, 
you don't glide like Belinda, and you 
don't dress like she does, and you don't 
go around looking as if you were about 
to be made... ." 

*From now on I'm going to." 

“What!” 

“You see! You'd hate me if I acted 
like that, and so would everyone else. 
But just let this personification of the 
Goddess of Love hit town and all Clar- 
enceville will go mad and drool about 
her. It gives the wrong impression. It 
makes young girls think that all they have 
to do is dye their hair red and glide about 
in a sexy fashion and they are somebody. 
It isn’t true!” 

“T suppose not.” 

“It’s the girls who marry and have 
babies and keep a house going with smiles 
and sweet loving ways who are the real 
gold of this country—not glitter bombs. 
Women need to know that other people 
realize this.” 

“It would be nice if a sweet, brown- 
haired girl would get raves and honors 
and all because she raised a couple of nice 
kids while she was pregnant with a 

“Libby, I’m going to win that con- 
test.” 

“Oh, no! Why?” 

“If I, a nobody housewife, declare 
that housewives are better than red- 
headed fireballs, who would listen to me?" 


Tf I win the contest, I can speak 
my piece, and they'll listen." 
“But...” 


“Oh, TI be transformed. Pll have 


a professional rinse on my hair and have 
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it curled. It will look like spun red gold 
and be very seductive. I'll get Mrs. Fol- 
lensbee to stay with my boys all day to- 
morrow while I go through the procedures. 
I won't tell Kirk until the very last 
minute. You know he'll think I'm crazy." 

“You are, a little.” 

"Libby! You must back me up, at 
least. But look, I’ve got to run. The 
boys will be up in a minute and I need 
a shower." 


When Kirk Johnson came home that 
evening, he found things, as usual, in very 
fine shape. His children were happy, his 
wife pretty and affectionate, dinner ex- 
cellent. If his wife seemed a trifle keyed- 
up, he didn’t notice it. 

The next night he came home to a 
changed world. Mrs. Follensbee, the 
family baby-sitter and trouble-shooter, 
was feeding his sons. 

"Where's Betty Jane?" he asked. 
*She isn't sick, is she?" 

“No, she isn’t sick,” Mrs. Follensbee 
said, as if there were more to be said, 
but she wasn't going to say it. 

Dick and Mike, smeared with apple- 
sauce, grinned up at him. 

*Daddy?" 

“Yeah, Dick." 

“Mommy’s all different.” 

“Mommy’s scarey,” Mike declared. 

“Scarey!” Kirk went upstairs two at 
a time and into their. bedroom. At his 
wife’s dressing table sat a strange red- 
head. 

He stopped as if roped. “Heh!” 

The girl with the red-gold hair 
turned languidly. “Hello, darling,” 
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“What!” 

She ran her hands, shimmering with 
gold nail polish, up her bare arms and 
ooked at him from beneath her longer- 
than-life eyelashes. “Did I startle you?” 
she murmured. 

Kirk’s eyes bugged out of his head. 
He stood like a boxer ready to do battle. 
“What in the name of ... !” 

“Don’t be profane, darling.” She ran 
her hands down her arms and giggled. 

Kirk moved closer to her. “Betty 
Jane?” 

“Hummm,” she said. She wiggled, 
and from her emanated a heady fragrance. 

“What,” Kirk whispered, "what's 
happened to you?” 

She stood up, as if standing up were 
an invitation. 

She had lost weight or something. 
Her body was like liquid in a red dress 
that clung like honey and blazed like 
fire. Slowly she ran her hands up Kirk's 
arms, up his neck, along his jaw, into his 
crisp, dark hair. 

“Hummm,” she said. Her eyes were 
half shut; her bosom heaved. One of her 
long glimmering earrings fell from her ear 
to the floor. 

"Darling," she murmured, “would 
you mind putting my earring back on? I 
can never make it stick just right.” 

He picked up the earring and looked 
at it bewildered. 

“You just put that little prong thing 
inside my ear,” she said, “and then the 
rest of it just hangs there.” 

Gently he put it in her ear. She 
drew her shoulders together and sighed. 
Kirk leaned down and kissed her right 
shoulder—hungrily. 

Betty Jane swung around like a 
young tigress. Her eyes weren't half shut 
now, and she wasnt languid. “Kirk 
Johnson,” she roared at him, “are you 
falling for this phony get-up?” 

“What did you expect me to do, for 
Pete's sake? And what's the idea?” 

“Do I look like Belinda Bodeenii?” 

“What?” 

“I have to win a contest. I have to 
be the girl in Clarenceville who looks 
most like her.” 

“Do you think you’re going to parade 
around town half naked and acting like 
this?” 

“I am going to appear on the stage 
of the State theater.” 

“Over my dead body!” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, you sound like— 
like some doddering old thing out of an- 
other age.” 

“Betty Jane, you aren’t going out of 
this house. You're my wife, and you're 
Dick’s and Mike's mother. Take that 
wig off and take a shower and let's have 
dinner. I’m hungry.” 

Betty Jane half shut her eyes again 
and wiggled. 

Kirk softened. “Look, as long as you 
have Mrs. Follensbee here, anyway, I'll 
take you out to dinner. We can drive out 
to the club and dance.” 

She drew in a sharp breath and stood 
as if transfixed. Kirk liked her this way! 
The Hollywood people were right. They 
had been right all along. 

Her bosom heaved. Not, this time, 
because she deliberately heaved it, but 
because she was shaken by a great burst 
of anger. 

Never before, not since the babies 


had been born, certainly, had Kirk sug- 
gested their going out to dinner unless it 
was something special—all their friends 
were going; it was their anniversary, 
something. Never before, when she had 
straight clean hair and honest eyelashes 
and wore a demure perfume and crisp 
nice dresses, had he ever looked at her 
before dinner with his eyes dilated. 

“Kirk Johnson,” she yelled at him, 
“I will never iron you another shirt, nor 
cook you another meal, nor bake you a 
pie, nor vacuum the house for you, nor... 
nor anything.” 

From the street came the sound of a 
taxi horn. She heard it, but Kirk didn’t. 
He was as confused as any mortal man 
can be. Betty Jane grabbed up a flimsy 
stole, ran down the stairs and out of the 
house. : 

“State theater, stage entrance,” she 
told the driver, “and please hurry.” 

Backstage at the State, a movie thea- 
ter, it was dark and drafty. Nine girls 
stood huddled together in the large loft 
back of the curtain. A short, dark little 
man, wearing a tie with a mermaid 
painted on it, walked around the group. 

“There you are,” he barked at Betty 
Jane. "You the other girl that was picked 
this afternoon at the eliminations?" 

“That’s right," Betty Jane murmured. 
She moved in among the group of shiver- 
ing youngsters, trying to lose herself 
among them. She lal given her maiden 
name at the audition and said that she 
was single and nineteen. She was the 
only married woman in the group, she 
was sure, the only one over twenty. 
Most of the girls were closer to fifteen. 
The rules said that they had to be single 
and under twenty. 


p kids, she thought, poor darlings, 
they haven't the vaguest notion what it's 
all about, and it's downright sinful that 
they should be exploited this way. 

But she forgot them almost at once, 
forgot where she was, only dimly heard 
the voice of the little man giving them 
instructions. They were each to answer 
a few questions asked by the MC on stage, 
sing the chorus of the hit song from Be- 
linda's new movie, dance a Tate, then 
walk off stage to make way for the next 
contestant. Betty Jane stood shivering 
alternately with apprehension and anger. 

What will I do, she thought. How 
can I possibly prove that all this drooling 
about Belinda is nonsense when it isn't? 
My own husband prefers me like this. 
I hate myself like this. 

Isn't there one sensible man in the 
whole world, she thought. How could 
they possibly live with girls done up like 
this? Who would feed the babies and 
clean the houses? Wouldn't I look dandy 
gliding through the supermarket with my 
eyes half shut and my earrings popping 
off for the produce clerk to pick up and 
fit back in my ear! 

The man with the mermaid on his 
tie kept pushing the girls out on stage 
one by one. He saved Betty Jane until 
last. As she was about to go on, he 
said, “Get on there, honey, and give it 
to 'em." 

“Don’t you call me ‘honey,’” she 
seethed at him. 

“You'll be all right, sweetheart," he 
grinned at her. "But get on and get go- 


ing. You look the part; now act it.” He 
pushed her out of the wing into the glare 
of the lights. 

As she became aware of the great 
wave of people staring up at her she 
almost wilted. Without the adrenalin of 
her anger she might have lost her nerve. 
But she was angry. She was wild with 
anger. She glided seductively across the 
stage to the master of ceremonies. 

Her mouth was half open, her eyes 
half shut, her breasts half showing. When 
she reached the master of ceremonies, she 
breathed. She just stood there and 
breathed audibly, ran her hands up her 
arms and sighed. 

The audience went wild. She an- 
swered a few foolish questions as fool- 
ishly as she could, mostly with her 
shoulders and her eyes. Her earring 
dropped off; the master of ceremonies put 
it back on her ear. She sang the chorus 
of the song. She began the silly dance. 

It was then that a commotion the 
ushers had been trying to quell in the 
audience broke loose. Someone leaped 
up on stage. Kirk. Betty Jane froze. 
In one stride, Kirk grabbed her by the 
arm and began dragging her off stage. 

- “Betty Jane, I could wallop you," 
he gasped in her ear. “Have you lost 
your mind, or what?" 

“You take your hands off me, Kirk 
Johnson," she sobbed back at him, trying 
to break the grip he had on her arm. 

But he pulled her backstage and was 
headed for the exit to the street when 
suddenly they were surrounded by re- 


porters, veg ape contest officials 
and finally by the great star, Belinda 
Bodeenii herself. Belinda had arrived 


for her own appearance on stage. 

They were photographed. Flash 
bulbs popped like a Fourth of July cele- 
bration. Finally Belinda went out on- 
stage to wow the audience and take over 
the town. 

Above all the excitement it was made 
clear that, even as Kirk had dragged her 
off stage, the judges had proclaimed 
Betty Jane the winner and, even as they 
had proclaimed her the winner, the con- 
test officials had proclaimed her ineligible 
by virtue of the fact that she was a mar- 
ried woman and over twenty. 


B so, she was the reporters’ pet, 
and they let her make the statement she 
had prepared for them. She would say 
it now for the sake of her friends, all the 
married women of the world who wore 
warm pajamas to bed. Even if she knew 
now that their husbands would prefer 
them in perfume and chiffon, she would 
say what should be said. 

“If all the men in the world,” she 
told the newsmen, “go on publicly drool- 
ing over glimmering redheads, pretty 
soon no woman will be willing to stay 
home and raise babies and keep house. 
If all the women in the world go around 
acting like fireballs, what will happen to 
the world? Who will bring up the chil- 
dren and make homes for everyone? 
had to get all done up like this—like a 
fire bomb—to get any of you to look at me. 
When I stayed home looking after my 
children, you all thought I was down- 
Hex uninteresting. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves," Betty Jane told 
the reporters. 
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They wrote furiously and grinned at 

her appreciatively. 

ventually, Kirk pried her out of the 
theater and drove her home. He didn't 
say a word. He walked carefully into 
the house with her. Without a word ‘to 
him, Betty Jane went upstairs while Kirk 
drove Mrs. Follensbee home. 

The boys were asleep. Betty Jane 
stood looking down at them. “Pll take 
you any time—any time,” she whispered. 

In her own room she took off the 
glamour clothes, the glittering nail polish, 
the false lashes. She showered, put on 
her boyish pajamas and went to bed and 
was is before Kirk returned. 


When she awoke in the morning, 
Kirk was already up, buzzing his electric 
shaver in the bathroom. She jumped out 
of bed, thinking, /t’s late; I'll have to 
hurry breakfast. Then she sank back 
into bed. Why should I bother about 
Kirk’s breakfast, she thought; he’d prob- 
ably prefer me languishing here in bed. 

But languishing didn’t suit her. Not 
even for Kirk, she thought, will I lie 
around in bed like an idiot. She sprang 
out of bed, dressed in a flash and dashed 
into her kitchen. 

Kirk came down to breakfast, as 
usual, bouyant and hurried. He had a 
pajama-clad little boy on each arm. 

Her three men bent over and kissed 
Betty Jane all at once. She hugged all 
three of them, as usual and then took the 
boys from Kirk and put them into their 
high chairs. As usual, they all sat down 
together for breakfast. Except that the 
boys kept looking at her with puzzled 
looks. Finally Dick said, “How come 
your hair is all funny, Mommy?" 

*Just for-fun, honey. It will change 
back to the way it always is pretty soon." 

“The sooner the better," Kirk said. 

“I thought you liked it this way," 
Betty Jane said. 

“Don’t be silly," Kirk said. He 
finished his second cup of coffee, bent over 
and kissed her good-by and whispered in 
her ear, “Be a good girl until I get home." 

He was hardly out of the house, when 
the telephone rang. It was the Clarence- 
ville TV station. They wanted Betty 
Jane for a personal appearance. She 
gave them a flat, unequivocal “no.” She 
barely had the receiver down before the 
telephone rang again. 

It rang all morning and into the 
afternoon. Her friends called to con- 
gratulate her, to thank her, to pass on 
the information that the Detroit and 
Chicago morning papers carried her pic- 
ture and her statement. Night-club mana- 
gers, newsmen, publicity people and just 
people called wanting statements and ap- 
pearances and endorsements. She thanked 
ae friends and said “No” to everyone 
else. 

Libby appeared, breathless, to tell 
her that a TV commentator had shown her 
picture and read her statement on his 
program and had said, “Now there’s a 
girl who makes sense.” 

Libby beamed. “I never dreamed 
you'd actually do it. I really had no idea 
one lone woman could make the whole 
world listen. It's wonderful!” 

But Betty Jane, busy on the tele- 
phone, managed only to smile at Libby. 

Finally Bety Jane just let the tele- 
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hone ring while she took care of her 
boys and cleaned up her house and 
thoroughly shampooed her hair. 

By late afternoon the ringing let up. 
Betty Jane managed to bed her boys 
down for their naps. She put dinner in 
the oven and went out on the porch to 
look at the paper before going upstairs 
for her shower. : 

There were pictures of Belinda 
Bodeenii, but more and larger pictures of 
Betty Jane. Her statement was there in 
full. And then, on the editorial page, 
there was a whole piece about how right 
she was. Betty Jane felt a little sick. 
Proving I was right, she thought, I learned 
I was nuts. She threw the paper down 
and marched upstairs for her shower. 
To heck with it all, she thought. 

But as she was about to shower, she 
changed her mind, drew the water for a 


relaxing tub bath and took time to set 
her own pale brown hair in curls. Out 
of the tub, she applied the new perfume, 
redid her nails, made up carefully. 

She chose one of her prettiest, softest 
new cotton dresses, one that made her look 
fragile and fresh. She put on earrings, 
wispy sandals over sheer nylons. She 
walked slowly downstairs and sat on the 
love seat in the living room and waited for 
Kirk. 

Strangely enough, or was it strangely, 
he came home early. Usually, when he 
arrived, she was busy in the kitchen or 
with the children. But today, although 
she could hear the boys stirring and there 
were last-minute things she could well 
be doing about dinner, today she sat be- 
wildered and fragrant, her legs crossed, 
her foot swinging provocatively in the 
little sandal. 


Kirk stood in the doorway and looked 
at her speculatively. 

“Hi,” he said. 

“Hi,” she said. 

He grinned at her. “You look nice.” 
He threw his hat on the table, and she 
saw that he carried a florist’s box. He 
opened it and took out the most beautiful 
white orchid she had ever seen. He 
pinned it on her dress. 

She bent her head to look at it. 
Beneath it was a little printed card. It 
said: For Betty Jane, in appreciation for 
doing such a wonderful job raising our 
kids and keeping our house. 

She looked up at her husband, her 
eyes wide. “Oh, darling,” she said, “I 
don’t understand men at all.” 

Kirk reached out and hugged her 
close, orchid and all. “Thats what you 
think." he said. ... THE END 
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dots that make up the Braille alphabet. 
-I kept practicing until I had to rub the tip 
of my forefinger to restore the circulation. 

I have one poignant memory of Miss 
Clare. I did not meet her again until one 
day during the fourth grade term when I 
was in the map room with the rest of the 
geography class. Unexpectedly the teach- 
er indicated that somebody wished to see 
me. As soon as I was led to the visitor 
and ran my fingers over her face, I recog- 
nized her as Miss Clare. I was puzzled 
when she groped with her hand to find 
mine. Then, in a flash, I realized that 
Miss Clare was as blind as I was. I 
learned afterward that she had lost her 
eyesight soon after I left kindergarten. 
“Bobby,” she said, “now I know what it 
means to be deprived of one’s eyes.” 

During the summer following my 
graduation from the fourth grade, the resi- 
dual hearing in my right ear suddenly 
disappeared. I was sitting with my moth- 
er one afternoon playing a game at her 
feet. I looked up, asked a question but 
couldn’t hear her answer. I bent nearer 
until I felt her breath directly on my ear. 
Still no answer. Then we both realized 
that I was totally deaf. I was nine. 

lost all means of communicating 
with my family. When it was time to 
eat, my mother would simply grasp my 
: hand and lead me to the table. When it 
was time to sleep, I would be picked up 
like a puppy and put to bed. 

The complete loss of my hearing, as 
well as my sight, made the problem of edu- 
cating me even more difficult. My parents, 
after consulting with educational authori- 
ties, entered me in Perkins Institution, in 
Watertown, Massachusetts. Perkins is one 
of the nation's leading schools for edu- 
cating deaf and blind children. Here, 
under the guidance of expert teachers, 
there was hope that I would gradually be 
pried loose from my tomb. 


I was taught the manual alphabet for 
the deaf; this is a system of finger and 
knuckle movements communicated into the 
palm of the hand, each position repre- 
senting a letter of the alphabet. My 
speech had deteriorated to such a degree 
that virtually the only two words I could 
enunciate clearly were “hello” and “good- 
by." Lessons in vibration speech reading 
were begun. The staff hoped that, if I 
could be taught to communicate with 
others through their speech vibrations, I 
wond rediscover how to speak clearly my- 
self. 

Miss Inez B. Hall, a speech expert, 
instructed me to place my thumb over her 
lips, to press my fingers against her throat 
just under the line of her lower jaw. I 
spent long hours learning to “read” the 
vibrations from her larynx. I was not ac- 
customed to holding my hand in such an 
unusual position, and at first the muscles 
of my shoulder throbbed painfully. But, 
as the lessons continued, my muscles 
strengthened; my fingers grew less and less 
weary. Gradually I learned to think in 
speech vibrations as other people learn to 
think in a new language. As the months 
following my loss of hearing lengthened 
into years, I came to terms with my world 
of silence as I had done with the darkness. 
This silence was not a vacuum. It had a 
personality, indeed several distinct per- 
sonalities of its own. At times it was a 
deadweight silence that pressed down on 
me almost unendurably—a silence so op- 
pressive that, on the warmest days of the 
year, I would be seized with cold shivers, 
and yet at other times it was a tender, 
yielding silence—one that seemed to trem- 
ble with the terrible desire to speak. 
Time and again voices lurked tantalizing- 
ly on the borders of my existence, and I 
was seized with the conviction that, if I 
bent my ear and subdued the beating of 
my heart, I would be able to hear it, but 
always, when I strained for the effort, it 
eluded me. 

Sleep provided me with a world of 
exciting experiences. My dreams were un- 
usually n and colorful. In my dreams 
I saw my father and mother, my sisters, 
just as if I were completely normal. 

During my stay at Perkins I met 
James K. Edmundson, a lawyer from 
South Carolina. He often visited his 
daughter, who was also deaf and blind. 
He knew the manual alphabet, and he fre- 
quently invited me to the ball games at 


Fenway Park in nearby Boston. When 
we took our seats in the grandstand, I 
followed the game eagerly as he narrated 
the action to me play by play. I became 
a baseball fan. I sat nervously hunched 
in my seat, wondering if the batter who 
had just come up for the Red Sox would 
knock the ball out of the park. 

One day, I decided to take up wres- 
tling. Despite the fear of my teachers 
that I would be injured, I tried out for 
the Perkins team. The first night I showed 
up for practice in a pair of borrowed 
wrestling tights. Mr. Di Martino, the 
coach, took me to the center of the big 
mat, stretched himself out comfortably on 
his abdomen and told me to turn him over. 
For fully ten minutes I tug~ed, pulled and 
strained at him without success. I could 
feel him quivering v. . laughter at every 
futile assault I made. Although my el- 
bows and knees became bruised from the 
continual mauling I received tumbling on 
the mat, I refused to concede that my case 
was hopeless. 

Night after night I practised lifting 
weights, exercising with pullies, running 
around a circular track. I climbed a 20- 
foot rope to develop my arms and shoul- 
ders. Gradually my reflexes became more 
rapid; I developed a sense of muscular 
balance. I learned how to defend myself 
and apply a variety of holds. Two seasons 
after my first practice session, I succeeded 
in making the team by defeating a com- 
petitor in my weight lass during the pre- 
season elimination bouts. 

I won a good share of my bouts with 
opponents who could see and hear; in a 
match with Andover Academy, my victory 
in the final contest broke a tie and gave 
Perkins the triumph. 

The four years I spent at Perkins were 
happy. As graduation week approached, 
Dr. Farrell, the director of Perkins, wrote 
to the officials of the Industrial Home for 
the Blind in Brooklyn, New York, asking 
that I be admitted to their training courses. 
The IHB specializes in training the deaf 
and blind in matmaking, basket weaving 
and other manual labor that will enable 
them to earn a living. I entered the Home 
in October, 1946. 

In my mind, however, there was an- 
other plan. For years I had insisted to 
my family, “I am going to college." 

Only one deaf-blind person had ever 
succeeded in going through college. This 
was Helen Keller, 50 years previously. 


The staff of the Industrial Home was 
aware of my ambition. One afternoon 
when I had been there for less than a year, 
the director called me into his office. 

“Bob, we have given you every stand- 
ard psychological test available. We be- 
lieve it may be possible for you to com- 
pete on a college level with seeing and 
hearing students." 

The first step was to find a college 
near the Home. The authorities of St. 
John's College in Brooklyn were frankly 
skeptical. But they decided to give me a 
chance. 

The IHB staff made thorough prepara- 
tions, aware that if I failed it would be all 
the more difficult for others like me. A 
search was made for a student companion 
who would accompany me to classes, spell 
the lectures of the professors into my hand 
and translate my lessons into Braille. In 
June, the Home engaged Johnny Spainer, 
a high-school graduate who was willing to 
undergo the necessary intensive training. 
For this, Johnny received a weekly salary 
plus his tuition money. 

In the meantime the IHB recruited 
almost 100 volunteers from all over the na- 
tion to transcribe into Braille the text- 
books I would need. To give an indica- 
tion of the task confronting these volun- 
teers, twelve bulky volumes of Braille were 
necessary for the translation of a single 
textbook in philosophy. The Braille ver- 
sion of a textbook on English literature 
was shipped in ten volumes that stood 11 
feet high from the ground. 

I entered St. John's in September, 
1946. The first few months were difficult. 
Johnny acted as my eyes and ears. He 
translated into my hand everything that 
went on in the classroom. And after 
classes, I pored over my bulky Braille 
textbooks in history, economics and phil- 
osophy, struggling to memorize the facts. 


lee and time again I was tempted 
to give up and return to the safe, easier 
things—making mats, weaving baskets. 
There were many disheartening incidents. 
I typed my themes, and Johnny Spainer 
went over them for typographical errors. 
One night I excused myself from a social 
evening with Johnny and his friends. I 
went into my room and spent four hours 
typing out a history paper for my class. 
When I emerged, I handed the sheets to 
Johnny, breathing a sigh of relief. “It 
was worth giving up an evening of fun to 
get this assignment done." Johnny didn't 
have the heart to answer. Later I learned 
that my sheets of paper were totally blank. 
I had taken out my ribbon when I had 
cleaned the typewriter that morning and 
forgotten to replace it. 

Gradually other students learned the 
manual alphabet and spelled into my 
hand. I developed a social life. In my 
junior year members of the Sigma Tau 
fraternity invited Johnny and me to join. 
For my initiation ceremonies, I carried 
an 18” paddle around the campus. I wore 
several yards of wide red ribbon tied un- 
der my chin and pants rolled up to the 
knee to give the effect of knickerbockers. 
On “Hell Night" I was led with other 
candidates into the gymnasium and put 
through various paces blindfolded. Need- 
less to say, this was no particular hard- 
ship for me. 

In the fall of my junior year I had an 
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experience that almost put me out of col- 
lege. One Sunday afternoon I left the 
Industrial Home for the Blind with a com- 
panion, Wilfred Couturier, who had slight 
vision. We planned to do some shopping 
in a nearby store. We stepped down from 
the curb and started across the street 
toward Tompkins Avenue. Then the whole 
world seemed to explode; we were struck 
by a fast moving bus that lifted me clear 
off the pavement. When my head cleared, 
I realized I was lying on my side with my 
arms flung wide. Instinctively I reached 
out for Wilfred. I picked up his hand 
and spelled into it. There was no an- 
swering pressure from his fingers. 

A crowd of people gathered. Some- 
body brought a blanket. I was helped 
into a police car and driven to a hospital. 
It was found that I was suffering from 
severe head and leg injuries. I was 
wheeled to the operating room for surgery. 
Shortly afterwards I learned that Wilfred 
had been killed on the spot. 

For weeks I lay in the hospital with 
my right leg in a cast, in the grip of deep 
depression. Then I was released—on 
Christmas Eve so that I could spend 
Christmas at the Home. It felt strange 
to be dressing. The cast, reaching from 
my ankle to my hip, held my leg rigid so 
that I could barely reach my toes with 
my finger tips. I walked slowly, listing 
to one side. 

In a month I was back at St. John's. 
Getting about in a cast to my classes— 
especially those on the fourth floor—was 
a problem since I had to take one stair 
at a time, holding on to the railing. But 
it was good being back. 

The following year, in 1950, I was 
graduated from St. John's cum laude. 1 
ranked in the upper ten per cent of my 
class with a 90.2% average. Commence- 
ment was set for a Sunday in June. John- 
ny helped me into my cap and gown, and 
we took a taxi to the armory on 34th 
street in Manhattan where the ceremonies 
were to be held. Class by class we 
marched into the auditorium and to our 
seats. As the baccalaureates and candi- 
dates for other degrees were mentioned, 
the individuals rose to their feet in groups. 
Then my name was called. The Dean of 
the College, the Reverend Cyril S. Meyer, 
was going to present my diploma as a 
special event. Johnny and I wedged our 
way through the crowded row to the aisle 
and walked slowly up to the stage. We 
stood beside the dean. 

*He's reading something," John told 
me. “It’s a special blessing from Pope 
Pius. Put out your hand; he's ready to 
give you the diploma and the blessing." 

I reached out and took the roll of 
sheepskin. Father Meyer grasped my right 
hand warmly. Suddenly I became aware 
of a new sound; the stage was vibrating 
with the thunder of applause. It seemed 
to go on and on. As the applause died 
away, Father Meyer patted my shoulder. 


Ane graduation, I entered New 
York University for graduate study and, in 
1952, I received my master's degree in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation for the 
handicapped. Although I am the only deaf- 
blind person so far to have earned a de- 
gree for graduate study, I am convinced 
that others will follow and doubtless go 
even further. 
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I underwent training, preparing to 
lecture before audiences on the needs and 
problems of the blind and the deaf-blind. 
Lacking a memory of the human voice 
since the age of five, I have no concep- 
tion whatever of the pitch, the intonation 
of natural human speech. The problem 
was to train myself to accent words and 
phrases as hearing pene do. Under the 
guidance of speech specialists I have 
learned to articulate my words so that 
audiences can understand them. I have 
steadily gained confidence as a public 


speaker. At first I spoke into a micro- 
phone, but now I don't need one. 

I think that my presence on a lecture 
platform proves that anyone can be lifted 
out of the deepest abyss if people refuse 
to give him up—and if he refuses to give 
himself up. 

Today I do practically all the things 
normal people do. I lead a full social 
life. I play bridge and poker (with 
Braille-marked cards); I dine out in res- 
taurants; on weekends I go deep-sea fish- 
ing off Montauk Point on Long Island; 


I have won trophies for my prize catches. 
I go dancing in night clubs with normal 
young women, and | have every intention 
of getting married soon and rearing a 
family. 

Recently I was lecturing in Patch- 


.ogue, Long Island, when a young house- 


wife came up to me at the conclusion of 
my talk and said to me, “Mr. Smithdas, 
you have given me an absolutely brand 
new perspective on life. It's as if, for the 
first time, I have really begun to see." 

. +. THE END 
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What 
Weddings 
Should Cost 





(Continued from page 59) 
Honeymoon: The average honeymoon, 
one survey reports, lasts two weeks and 
costs about $350. Favorite spots: Niagara 
Falls, New York City, Miami Beach and 
Southern California, with Canada the fa- 
vorite outside the country. With foreign 
travel now so popular, packaged honey- 
moons that include transportation, hotel 
rooms, sight-seeing and sometimes meals 
are offered by railroads, airlines and 
steamship companies. A typical rail trip 
from New York to Quebec, with 14 days 





at a large hotel and all meals, costs $375. 
A ten-day honeymoon in Hawaii, includ- 
ing air transportation from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, with good hotel accommo- 
dations but no meals, amounts to $775. 


HOW TO KEEP DOWN COSTS 


How can you economize? Here are 
some hints: 


1. Order everything far enough in ad- 
vance so that you avoid last-minute waste. 
2. Use simple script on the invitations and 
announcements. 

8. Use garden flowers where possible. 

4. The bride-to-be (or her mother), if she 
is clever with a needle, can make a bridal 
gown at relatively small cost—for $25 
worth of fabric and a McCall’s Pattern 
that sells for $1. The same goes for all 
or part of the trousseau. 

5. If a floor-length dress is to be worn, 
buy inexpensive satin pumps—no one will 
notice them. 


6. A bridal gown that can be used for 
other purposes can double as part of the 
trousseau. 

7. Afternoon weddings usually are less ex- 
pensive than those in the évening. 

8. Don’t order too much wedding cake. 
Wedding cakes are expensive and often go 
largely to waste. 

9. Isn’t there an amateur photographer in 
the family who is almost as good as a pro- 
fessional and would be willing to take the 
wedding pictures? 

10. In planning the honeymoon, choose a 
spot that is offering off-season rates. You'll 
save money—and probably enjoy more pri- 
vacy and quiet. 


One final thought: Would you be better 
advised to save all this money, and use it 
instead to help get started in married life? 
There’s nothing in the law that requires an 
elaborate wedding ceremony. As a matter 
of fact, all you must spend is a couple of 
dollars for the license. .. . THE EnD 
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(Continued from page 25) 
bilities as watching out for a younger 
brother or sister, making his own bed, or 
washing the supper dishes. 

To put it bluntly, we have embraced 
a child-rearing philosophy based on the 
preposterous notion that Junior knows 
best. Into his arms we pour an endless 
variety of toys, gadgets and doodads, no 
matter how worthless or expensive so long 
as they duplicate what the neighbors' chil- 
dren have. Suburban floors and lawns 
are strewn with these baubles, some of 
them given to atone for trivial injustices 
that guilt-stricken parents think they have 
inflicted on their children. 

In many a home, parents have to fore- 
go their favorite television program so 
that Junior may sit and gape at some im- 
becile in a space helmet. These same 
youngsters dictate what they will eat and 
what they will not; thus the family menu 
is geared largely to juvenile tastes. And 
how they are allowed to lord it over the 
dinner table! With guests present or not, 
all conversation ceases when Junior inter- 
rupts to relate some trifling incident at 
interminable length. 

I have witnessed the tantrums of an 
eight-year-old whose father had the temer- 
ity to purchase a new automobile without 
whitewalled tires; the boy was upset be- 


cause every other car on the block had 
whitewalled tires. Another couple of my 
acquaintance dropped plans for moving 
into a new home because their little 
daughter registered tearful dissention. 

These are the same children who fuss 
over the smallest bump, bruise or blister. 
Every minor injury gets kissed by Mom, 
and while Junior bellows, she exclaims 
over the audacity of the match that burned 
him, the floor or wall that hit him. 

Many pediatricians believe this kind 
of nonsense has gone too far. “There are 
some experiences each child has to learn 
for himself,” one said recently. “If you 
reward a tearful, bruised or bleeding 
youngster with honeyed words or candy, 
he will probably forget his lesson and re- 
member only that playing with fire leads 
to candy.” 

If school is more than a few blocks 
from home, these same youngsters have 
to be driven in a bus or the family car. 
A teacher friend of mine suggested that 
her second grade pupils walk the four 
blocks to school to develop their sense of 
responsibility and self-reliance. Even 
though policemen patrolled every street 
crossing, the majority of parents was 
shocked. According to them, the route to 
school was infested with reckless drivers, 
kidnappers and teen-aged bullies. Their 
children, incidentally, were the ones who 
never looked after their possessions in the 
classroom, knowing that Pop would always 
replace them; never tidied up after them- 
selves because they were accustomed to 
having Mom do it for them. 

A growing number of pediatricians 
and psychiatrists points out that the over- 


privileged child often grows up with the 
same neuroses and character defects as 
the underprivileged child, that is, the 
juvenile delinquent who has been serious- 
ly deprived in a home stricken by divorce 
or poverty. 

“Parents used to be too strict,” say 
Drs. Spurgeon English and Gerald Pear- 
son of Temple University Medical School. 
“Then they swung away to being too 
lenient. Often children today are ill- 
equipped to bear anxiety that results from 
frustration and deprivation in later life. 
Their character has been molded in such 
a way as to avoid frustration." 

The Child Study Association gives 
succinct support to this observation: “Too 
many parents give too much to their chil- 
dren and expect too little in return." 

What it all adds up to is this: A 
childhood of self-gratification is unreal- 
istic training for a life that includes some 
frustration and deprivation for almost 
everybody. What is going to happen to 
Johnny, whose every wish has been 
granted, when he grows up to find that 
the job he wants is filled by someone else, 
the girl he loves is wooed and won by 
another man, or the whitewalled tires he 
covets are beyond his means? 

What makes so many modern par- 
ents give too much to their children—too 
many toys and clothes, too much money, 
too many privileges, too much protection? 
As youngsters in the Depression years. 
these parents probably felt deprived. 
Now, with love in their hearts, they say. 
“Our kids won't have to struggle for 
things as we did." And they proceed to : 
eliminate the need for their children to 


struggle at all, because the parents feel 
sorry for themselves. Certain that every- 
thing their parents did to rear them was 
coercive and inhibiting, they embrace a 
method of child-rearing that goes to the 
opposite extreme. 

They become, Heaven help them, 
“permissive” parents. They refuse to 
impose discipline, or interfere with their 
children’s “natural drives and emotions.” 
They take the advice of certain child-care 
experts and carry it to ridiculous extremes. 

Thus Mom doesn’t trust her own 
motherly instincts for a moment, and nerv- 
ously consults her favorite textbook every 
time Junior’s behavior stumps her. When 
he exhibits some trivial deviation from a 
“norm” she finds in the Book, it worries 
her for days. 

Naturally, she wants her child to 
grow up Happy and Well-Adjusted, but 
she is told this can best be achieved if 
she and Pop are Understanding, Relaxed, 
Reasonable and Loving at all times. Tak- 
ing this advice literally, of course, puts 
an impossible strain on both parents. 
They feel obliged to smother any feelings 
of outrage when Junior, in an experimen- 
tal mood, attacks them from behind with 
a frying pan. On such occasions, they 
must divert him into less murderous ac- 
tivity. Afterward, they riffle anxiously 
through the Book to find out why Junior 
did it and how they ought to feel about it. 


New I submit that it is not only 
foolish, but manifestly unfair to pretend 
to our children that we are something we 
are not. If it isn’t in our nature to be 
Understanding, Relaxed, Reasonable and 
Loving when Junior hurls our best set of 
dinnerware to the kitchen floor, then I 
think he ought to know it—right away. 
Whatever we do to curb his destructive 
impulses, he’ll find out what we are really 
like and how much we're likely to take 
in the future. 

But Mom and Pop feel compelled to 
conduct themselves like emotionless ro- 
bots. What makes matters worse is that 
parents who punish a misdeed later offer 
apologies to the child. “I lost my tem- 
per, darling," says Mom, in a quavering 
voice. “I didn't mean what I said (or 
did). Please forgive Mommy." 

As a parent, I believe that, unless you 
have done something really villainous to 
your child—in which case someone will 
notice it and have you arrested—it is a 
grave mistake to apologize for punishing 
him. By so doing, you merely communi- 
cate the idea that you are incompetent and 
weak-willed. If the punishment did not fit 
the crime, you can learn from the experi- 
ence and be more judicious next time. 
Surely parents as well as children may be 
permitted a few mistakes in the process 
of living with each other. 

Nowadays, nothing much is expected 
of Junior in return for his parents’ over- 
solicitude—certainly not respect, obedi- 
ence and tolerance, which seem to be out- 
moded virtues demanded only by his 
ignorant grandparents. Some parents to- 
day are wondering what happened to good 
manners, kindness toward fellow humans, 
&ood work habits and a sense of modera- 
tion. Are these admirable traits sup- 
posed to develop magically as a result of 
giving in to our children's whims? 

Children are not naturally polite, 
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truthful, thrifty, modest and unselfish, 
nor do they naturally accept responsibil- 
ity. 

In order to live with children at all, 
we have to help them acquire judgment 
through experience of their own. Indeed, 
they quite often find themselves in the 
grip of frightening ill-feelings toward 
their parents and everyone else. That is 
when discipline—not permissiveness—is 
needed. 

In infancy, the “modern” way is to 
feed the child when he is hungry, pick 
him up when he frets and give him plenty 
of love. Which was what, in her wisdom, 
Grandma did. Call it permissive if you 
like, but that is just a fancy name for 
what our experts have recognized as old- 
fashioned horse sense in infant care. 

However, Grandma's system is junked 
as soon as Junior takes his first unsteady 
steps across the living room. To insure 
him a “happy, unpressured” childhood, 
Mom now keeps him in a virtual state of 
infantilism for as long as possible. For 
example, she keeps Junior in diapers long 
after he learns to talk—until the age of 
two-and-a-half, three or even four. This 
is to avoid the “traumas” of toilet train- 
ing. However, you still sometimes find 
an obsolete Mom who has successfully 
toilet-trained her baby at 18 months—and 
is now being ostracized by other parents 
as old-fashioned. 

Sharing toys and playing “competi- 
tive” games are upsetting experiences 
which this kind of mother either avoids 
or tries to regulate with a nicely biased 
attitude in favor of her own child. 

Overprivileged little Johnny has a 
shrewd understanding of private property 
rights when another child wants a turn 
around the Playground on Johnny's tri- 
cycle. He flatly refuses. But let Johnny 
seize someone else's plaything, and Mom 
pretends not to notice. 

What's wrong with competitive games? 
We are rearing our children in a society 
that thrives on competition. By the age 
of six, Junior should begin to learn that 
there are some things one person can do 
better than another, and that perhaps he 
can do as well if only he tries hard 
enough. From this knowledge, however, 
the overindulgent parent shields Junior 
with the ferocity of a bear protecting her 
cubs from a pack of wolves. 


Reni in a playground near my 
home, I noticed a little boy catching a 
ball pitched by his father. No doubt 
about it, the lad had practiced hard and 
was now remarkably skillful. Other chil- 
dren of the same age were watching him 
enviously. But when the father invited 
them to join in the game, several parents 
whisked their kids away. 

I asked one of the moms to explain. 

“Tve been trying to teach my Ronnie 
to catch a ball for weeks,” she said, “and 
he's been getting better all the time. But 
competing with that little show-off will 
set him back. He'll feel frustrated and 
start having nightmares. I won't stay 
here and have Ronnie traumatized!” 

These parents are often surprised to 
discover that children actually like to pit 
their skills and abilities against each 
other. But to protect the kids from them- 
selves, mothers do what they can to fix 
competitive games. I have taken my child 
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to parties for eight-year-olds at which 
every child wins and every child gets a 
prize. Thus no child gets a genuine re- 
ward for his efforts. 

The overprotective mother also tries 
to keep Junior ignorant of all the less 
pleasant aspects of life. But shouldn't he 
be taught to cope with some of the in- 
evitable problems of his own experience? 
Let me refer to a statement by the Child 
Study Association: 

“In the case of grave illness, death, 
or financial reverses, even in the event of 
serious difficulties between mother and 
father, children are better off being told 
the truth than being left to feel that a 
black cloud, too terrible to mention, is 
hanging over them.” 

One truth almost too terrible for 
some parents to mention is the news that 
Junior is going to be presented with a 
baby brother or sister. If Junior is jolted 
by the information, however, he is im- 
mediately compensated with a fresh flow 
of toys and special privileges. Home from 
the hospital, Mom inaugurates a strict 
regime in which she protects her older 
child from the newborn infant. In front 
of Junior, she holds back any show of 
affection for the baby. When Pop gets 


home from work, he must sidestep the 
nursery and devote most of his attention 
to Junior. Visiting friends and relatives 
are warned not to fuss over Baby; indeed, 
they are cautioned to bring presents for 
both children or stay away. 

Thus everything is done to isolate 
Junior from an important family event. 
These oversensitive parents sometimes 
learn from Junior himself how wrong- 
headed they are. A married couple of 
my acquaintance cold-shouldered their 
second child for weeks, until one day 
Junior blurted, “Hey, what's the matter 
with you two? Don’t you like my little 
sister?" 

Too many parents today are looking 
for a "system" that will insure their chil- 
dren the best possible start in life. If 
there is one, they won't find it by slavishly 
following a rulebook on child care. It is 
much more likely to turn up in real life, 
in the experiences of parents who have 
already reared well-adjusted, contented 
youngsters, 

Not long ago the Milwaukee State 
Board of Education looked into the family 
life of a selected group of school children 
who were good students, self-disciplined, 
emotionally stable and well-liked by their 


classmates. They came from a cross 
section of races, religions and income 
levels. Their parents ranged from col- 
lege graduates to those with only a 10th- 
grade education. 

Investigators found that parents had 
usually spared the rod, but had not spoiled 
the child. These youngsters were neither 
overprivileged nor neglected; they lacked 
an abundance of material things, but had 
been given the right to cope with their 
own problems. The family enjoyed a 
close-knit unity. Older children helped 
to look after the younger ones. Parents 
taught them skills and crafts, such as 
woodworking, music, needlework and 
swimming. They nurtured a love for 
books in their children by reading to them 
—and having them read—at an early age. 
Everyone shared in household chores and 
participated in family discussions. When 
the family was low on funds, the children 
knew about it and cheerfully accepted 
reduced allowances. The whole family 
planned trips together and made frequent 
visits to friends and relatives. 

That, I suggest, is child-rearing 
worthy of imitation—even if Junior does 
have to go without a $25 Geiger counter. 

... THe EnD 








(Continued from page 40) 
only to his work and his ambition; in short, 
just the kind of man who would volunteer 
to go to Port John and look for young Ames 
Winfree. 

Carrigan himself was willing to admit 
that Lee Damone was a disgrace to man- 
kind and, in the vernacular, had it coming 
to him. He was equally willing to point 
out that in disposing of Damone, the Win- 
free kid had committed murder—well, 
manslaughter anyway. Killing was against 
the law; a police department’s function 
was to enforce the law. It was as simple 
as that to Carrigan. 

It was, usually, as simple as that to 
any policeman. But the Damone case had 
been an exception. Standing now at the 
window of his room in the motel at Port 
John, Carrigan remembered when the case 
broke, a year before, and the whole depart- 
ment gave it a hard shake. He remem- 
bered one of the older men’s saying, “This 
is the kind of thing you do because it’s your 
job. TIl work my head off on this case be- 
cause it's orders, but I hope the Winfree 
kid never feels me or any other cop breath- 
ing down his neck." 

Remembering, Carrigan shrugged, 
turned away from the window, put on his 
hat and overcoat. The wind bullied him as 
he followed a narrow street leading from 
the motel to the docks, but he pushed into 
the wind doggedly. At the docks an old 
man with a face like leather sculled by in 
a long skiff. Hailing the old man, he 
asked for Elmo Garrett, the guide with 
whom he had made arrangements by tele- 


phone. Without a break in his rhythmic 
sculling the old man directed Carrigan to a 
tavern uptown. Carrigan went there, found 
his man and introduced himself. Elmo 
was a wiry man of about Carrigan's own 
age, his blue eyes keen and alert and his 
face almost as leathery as that of the old 
man with the sculling oar. He studied 
Carrigan as he shook hands, and Carrigan 
was calmly aware that the counterman and 
the other customers also studied him. 

“You ain't a policeman, are you, Mr. 
Carrigan?" 

“No,” Carrigan told Elmo. “Pm not 
a policeman. Why?” 

“Being from Bayton City, I thought 
you might be.” 

“Tm in the insurance business," Car- 
rigan said quietly. ^I had a good year, 
and I’m taking a week off to hunt ducks." 

It seemed to him that the atmosphere 
became easier. Not that it had been 
exactly tense before. Over an entire sea- 
son the number of men who came here to 
hunt ducks ran into the high hundreds. 
Still, he supposed that every hunter who 
registered from Bayton City received a 
careful second look. Elmo offered him a 
cigarette. 

“There were two policemen from Bay- 
ton City here a year ago,” Elmo said, ac- 
cepting a light from Carrigan. “Folks 
never made them feel very welcome—and 
they didn’t find what they came looking 
for.” 

“You mean the Damone case, don’t 
you?” said Carrigan. “I remember read- 
ing about it. The boy who shot Damone 
came from here, didn’t he? Winston? 
No, Winfree. Look. What time do we 
start in the morning?” 
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“Meet me at the pier at a quarter to 
seven.” 

Darkness had fallen when Carrigan 
reached the street outside the tavern. He 
waited a prudent interval, but no one fol- 
lowed him out. Nor had he, actually, ex- 
pected anyone. He walked to Main Street. 
crossed it, and after a couple of blocks 
came to Park Street, a wide, tree-guarded 
avenue with its houses set well back from 
the sidewalk and well apart from each 
other. 

The Winfree house, dark now, stood 
at one corner and the Faraday house at the 
next. He recognized them from the map 
drawn for him by the two officers who had 
come here a year before. He moved past 
the vacant Winfree house. The elder Win- 
frees had been dead_for several years, ac- 
cording to the information stored in the 
filing cabinet of his mind. Ames had lived 
here alone for a while before taking a posi- 
tion in Bayton City. 

In contrast to the Winfree place, the 
Faraday house was alight. The girl lived 
here. India Faraday. She taught history 
in the local high school, and she was two 
years older than Ames Winfree, a fact 
which Carrigan found interesting. 

He would have to meet India Faraday, 
for he considered her one key to his prob- 
lem. They nearly always came back, Car- 
rigan had told himself over and over, to 
the girls they left behind. When this thing 
was finished, he would feel sorry for the 
girl and maybe a little sick at the stomach, 
but he would not hate himself, because in 
his business you had to work with whatever 
you found to work with. 

After one last look at the Faraday 
house, Carrigan walked rapidly to the res- 
taurant that was operated in connection 
with the motel. He had the seafood plat- 
ter and lots of black coffee. Later he re- 
turned to his room, laid out his gear for 
the next day and went to bed. 


Elmo took him next morning to an 
offshore blind. They rode up the bay in 
Elmo’s power boat, with a skiff trailing 


behind. Elmo put out the decoys, estab- 
lished Carrigan in the blind, took the big 
boat out half a mile and anchored it and 
returned in the skiff. When shortly there- 
after a flock of widgeon swung over the 
decoys, Carrigan missed one and downed 
another. A little later he connected again. 

There came a lull then when no ducks 
flew. Elmo produced a quart thermos of 
coffee. They both drank. Elmo said, 
"Some of the boys in the tavern last night 
thought I talked too much about Ames 
Winfree. I didn't mean—” 

“It’s all right,” Carrigan interrupted 
him. “Say, are they ducks out there? No. 
They're coots.” He took his eyes off the 
coots and gazed thoughtfully at the vast, 
wild salt marsh to the west. 

“Ames was a good friend of mine.” 
The blue eyes locked with Carrigan’s gray 
ones. “I was poor and Ames’ folks had 
money, but that never made any difference 
to Ames.” 

Carrigan nodded sympathetically. “I 
see. 

“Of course Ames ran wild a little after 
he went to live in Bayton City. I guess 
he played too much poker. Anyway this 
Damone hooked him in a crooked poker 
game. , When Ames kicked, Damone and 
another guy beat him up good. Mister, 
you don't do that to Ames Winfree! He 
went to his room, got his gun and came 
back shooting. But the guy he killed, this 
Damone, was a hoodlum with a police rec- 
ord a mile long." 

It was an accurate condensation of the 
case. Again Carrigan nodded, but ven- 
tured no comment. Turning his back an- 
grily, Elmo restored the thermos bottle to 
its keeping place, and Carrigan took this 
opportunity to study the marsh again... . 

By eleven o'clock Carrigan had his 
limit, two widgeon, a canvasback and a 
redhead. They returned to Port John. 
Elmo said, “Tomorrow is Saturday. I 
always try to take India Faraday duck 
hunting Saturday mornings. You mind if 
she comes along?" 


E. the first time Carrigan had trou- 
ble with his control. At his most optimistic 
he had never imagined a stroke of luck 
like this. To have Elmo deliver to him the 
one person he figured he needed most was 
incredible. Then he saw it was not incred- 
ible at all, but part of a pattern. Elmo was 
not satisfied, and he was smart enough to 
know that he was not smart enough. He 
wanted the Faraday girl's opinion. 

“You mean take a woman duck hunt- 
ing with us!” 

“She’s a special kind of woman, Mr. 


Carrigan. She used to hunt all the time 
with Ames Winfree. She—she was his 
girl.” 


“I don’t care whom she hunted with. 
Shell probably shoot me instead of a 
duck!” 

With bluster Carrigan hid his excite- 
ment. This could mean only one thing— 
that Ames Winfree, as he had figured, was 
somewhere in the vicinity of Port John. 
If he were not, if he were far away, neither 
Elmo nor the girl would care how much a 
detective poked around the village. They 
would laugh up their sleeves at him, and 
at this moment Elmo was not laughing up 
his sleeve or anywhere else. 

"She's a better shot than you are, Mr. 
Carrigan, and just as careful.” 
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“Okay,” Carrigan said. 
Is she 


never hunted with a woman before. 
good looking?” 

."Yes—and she's a lady, Mr. Carri- 
gan." 

Elmo took the four ducks to have them 
dressed and frozen. Getting into his car, 
Carrigan returned to the motel. He had 
lunch in the restaurant, slept most of the 
afternoon, ate dinner and then in the 
neighborhood of eight o'clock drove to 
Park Street. Again he was in luck, for it 
was the girl herself who opened the door. 
Elmo had said she was good looking, and 
the two officers who had been here last year 
had described her in interesting terms. 
Still, Carrigan was not prepared. 

She was a tall girl and slim, but he 
had seen them taller and slimmer. She 
had hair as black as midnight and eyes as 
blue as the bay the best day it ever saw, 
but he had run across the combination of 
blue eyes and black hair before. She had 
beautiful legs and an exciting waist, but 
this was not his first encounter with pro- 
vocative femininity. So it was not, strictly 
speaking, her good looks that surprised 
him, but rather the quality of the expres- 
sion in her eyes. There was character in 
this girl's serene eyes, character and spirit 
and simple goodness. This, he realized 
now, he 1 not expected to find in Ames 
Winfree's girl. 

“Miss Faraday?" She nodded. “My 
name is Tom Carrigan, Miss Faraday. 
Did—did Elmo Garrett say anything to 
you about—” 

“How do you do, Mr. Carrigan?” 
She gave him her hand and a tingle ran up 
his arm all the way to his shoulder. “Yes, 
Elmo called me. I understand we have a 
date to hunt ducks tomorrow.” 

“That’s why I came to see you,” Car- 
rigan said. “Seems you and Elmo hunt 
together every Saturday. Look. PI be 
here all next week probably. I don’t have 
to go tomorrow. What I’m trying to say 
is that, if this is a regular thing with you 
and Garrett, I'll be glad to drop out if 
you'd prefer it that way." 

He felt clumsy and not just because 
he was lying. There was amusement in 
India Faraday's eyes, but she did not laugh 
at him. It was Carrigan's guess that she 
rarely laughed at anyone, but it would be 
fun to have her laugh with you. What the 
hell was he thinking about, he wondered 
suddenly. 

“Come in, Mr. Carrigan.” He fol- 
lowed her into a high-ceilinged, comfort- 
able room with a fire going in a vast fire- 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain —Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place, 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SUPER-Fasr Reyes 
Never before ^ -TEF : 
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Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
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lief.. .ease new or tight E oka 
Shoes— but also remove corns one of the quick- 
est ways known to medical science. Try them! 
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COME RAIN...COME SHINE 


The raincoats shown on pages 
60, 61 and 62 may be seen at 


the following stores: 


* Page 60—By Town Creations (right) 


ALABAMA 

Mobile, Raphael’s, Inc. 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, J. W. Robinson Co. 

San Francisco, Maison Mendessolle 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Stanley Korshak, Inc. 
LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles, Riff’s 

New Orleans, Goldring’s 

Shreveport, Goldring 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Jay's, Inc. 

Wellesley, Jay's, Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit, The Rollins Co. 
NEW YORK 

New York, Lord & Taylor 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Gastonia, The Vogue 
OHIO 

Dayton, Leon Frank, Inc. 

Zanesville, H. Weber, Sons & Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

Enid, Kennedy's 

Oklahoma City, Street's 
OREGON 

Portland, Meier & Frank 
TEXAS 

Fort Worth, The Fair 

Houston, Battelstein's, Inc. 
UTAH 

Sal 
VIRG A 

Alexandria, Hayman's, Inc. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg, Broida's 
* Page 61—By Harris Raincoat (left) 
* Page 62—By Harris Raincoat 
CONNECTICUT 





ke City, Makoff 
















New Haven, Fred Phipps Co. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, H. P. Selman & Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Himelhoch Bros. 
NEW YORK 


New York, Lord & Taylor 
Syracuse, The Addis Co. 
OREGON 
Portland, Meier & Frank 
© Page 61—By Lawrence of London (far right) 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Fred Phipps Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C., Julius Garfinckel & Co. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta, J. P. Allen & Co. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, H. P. Selman & Co. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Hutzler's 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton, Drazen’s 
New York, Lord & Taylor 
Utica, Fleming & Hyde 
OHIO 
Cleveland, Halle Bros. 
OREGON 
Eugene, Kaufman Bros. 
Portland, Meier & Frank 
© Pages 60 and 61—By London Fog (man’s coat) 
ALABAMA 
Montgomery, Fannin & Co. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Hanny's 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock, Gus Blass Co. 
CALIFORNIA 


Hollywood, Sy Devore 
Los Augeles, Silverwoods 
Sacramento, Heeseman, Inc, 


San Francisco, Hastings 

Santa Barbara, Gammill's 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Nat Greenblatt 

Stamford, Squire Shop 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington, Wright & Simon 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, D. C., Julius Garfinckel & Co. 
FLORIDA 





Palin Beach, Schur, Inc. 

Tampa, Wolf Bros. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta, Rich's 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Baskin 
INDIANA 


Indianapolis, L. Straus 


Waterproof Nylon Swanky 
Gaytees by U. S. Rubber, 
page 62, at most fine stores. 





IOWA 

Des Moines, Reichardt & Flood 

Sioux City, Weatherwas 
KANSAS 

Topeka, Hanna's 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Graves Cox 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, Porters 
MAINE 

Portland, A. H. Benoit 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Hutzler's 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Filene's 

Cambridge, Stonestreet’s 

New Bedford, Martin Sullivan 

Pittsfield, Besse-Clarke 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, Wagner & Co. 

Battle Creek, Brandl Bros. 

Detroit, Hughes & Hatcher 

Gaylord, Kilgore & Hurd 

Grand Haven, Reichardt 

Grand Rapids, Paul Steketee 

Grosse Point, Proper's 

Kalamazoo, Lew Hubbard 

Saginaw, Heavenrich's 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Liemandts 
MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville, Helms & Blum 

Jackson, Stevens 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis, Wolff's Clothiers 
MONTANA 

Great Falls, The Paris Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha, Parsow's 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont, David Heller 

Manchester, McQuade 
NEW YORK 

Albany, McManus & Riley 

Buffalo, The Kleinhans Co. 

New York, Lord & Taylor 

Rochester, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 

Schenectady, Dall's 

Syracuse, Hotel Syracuse Men's Shop 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Ashville, M. V. Moore 

Chapel Hill, Maurice Julian 

Charlotte, J. O. Jones 

Durham, van Straaten’s 

Rocky Mount, Epstein's 

Winston-Salem, Hine Bagby 
OHIO 

Akron, Lang 

Canton, Walker's 

Cincinnati, H & S Pogue 

Cleveland, Halle Bros. 

Columbus, Walker's 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City, Men, Inc 

Tulsa, McDonnell & Co. 
OREGON 

Portland, Rosenblatts 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Tom Bass 

Harrisburg, 212 Men's Shop 

Norristow . B. Arena 

Scranton, Schreibers 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence, O'Donnells 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia, James L. Tapp 

Greenville, Heywood Mahon 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rapid City, Seeley 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville, Hall's 

Memphis, Forrest Dowling 
TEXAS 

Houston, Sakowitz Bros. 

Midland, Albert S. Kelley 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City, Sporthaus, Inc. 
VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, Eljo's 

Newport News, Young Men's Shop 

Norfolk, Mansbach Bros. 

Portsmouth, Quality Shop 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, The Bon Marche 

Spokane, Emry's Ltd. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

White Sulphur Springs, Ritner's Ltd. 
WISCONSIN 

Madison, Olsen & Veerhusen 

Milwaukee, T. A. Chapman 

















place. “If anyone stays at home tomorrow, 
it will be I. I can go any Saturday. So if 
you're doubtful about shooting with a wom- 
an— 

“I want you to come along,” Carrigan 
broke in. “I only thought it was kind of 
up to me to—” 

“PI fix you a drink.” 

“Oh, no, don’t bother.” 

“It’s a cold night. I’m sure you'd like 
a drink.” 

Carrigan was suddenly himself again. 
He thought, Sure, bring on the drink. But 
it wont net you anything. My tongue 
doesn't slip easily. 

She came back with a highball for 
him and a coke for herself. Carrigan's 
drink was the stiffest he'd ever tackled, the 
impact of the first swallow going all the 
way to his toes. When India went to poke 
the fire, he studied her, and it was odd how 
suddenly he felt like two people or at least 
one person divided in half, with one half 
exhilarated and the other cold and suspi- 
cious and very alert. 

“You're from Bayton City, aren't 
you?" she said, with her back to him. 
*Real estate, I believe Elmo said." 

“Insurance,” Carrigan told her. He 
took another bite at the drink, and the 
drink bit him back. “Td be very happy. 
Miss Faraday, to sell you a policy.” 

She swung around and looked at him 
levelly, her eyes as calm as his own, “You 
might at that. I don’t carry any insurance 
other than hospitalization. Do you want 
to tell me about your policies, or would 
you rather not discuss business on your 
vacation?” 

If she thought she had him there, she 
was mistaken. He'd boned up on insur- 
ance the past two weeks until he probably 
knew as much about it as half the agents 
selling it in Bayton City. He said: “I don't 
have my book with me, but I'll be glad to 
describe what I think is the best little life- 
insurance policy in the world. Now—” 

She was convinced, or at least she 
played it that way. “Td have to talk to my 
father first. He and Mother are out to- 
night." 

*A good insurance agent can always 
come back," Carrigan said. "This agent is 
going to look forward to coming back." 

She knew he didn't mean insurance 
now. Momentarily her eyes avoided his, 
then she looked at him, and Carrigan saw 
that in spite of herself she liked him. And 
this, he thought, was one heck of a note— 
the two of them liking each other instinc- 
tively and yet matching wits against each 
other. It was time to go. If ever there 
was a time for a guy to beat it, this was it. 

Back at the motel he couldn't sleep. 
Women in a case had never interfered with 
his eight hours before. But, of course, 
before there'd never been an India Fara- 
day. In his time he'd seen several intelli- 
gent, attractive, decent women caught up 
in something they couldn't cope with and 
he'd always felt sorry for them, but he 
hadn't made a big thing of it. 

He'd spent a lot of thought on this 
Winfree business. A month before, long 
after Ames Winfree had vanished, he had 
come to the conclusion that Ames Winfree 
had never got farther away than the vi- 
cinity of Port John. So he had solved, to 
his own satisfaction at least, the mystery 
of Ames Winfree's whereabouts. Now he 
was taking on another mystery, that of the 
relationship between Ames and India Far- 


aday, which was a relationship between an 
intelligent woman and a headstrong, errat- 
ic kid. 


A 6:45 the next morning Carrigan 
parked his car by the docks. He found 
Elmo on the boat. “India can't come,” 
said Elmo. “Something turned up. She 
called me half an hour ago." 

*What turned up?" said Carrigan. 

“She didn’t tell me.” 

Carrigan quivered. He had no way of 
knowing for sure, but he would bet that the 
case had started to break. For the mo- 
ment, however, he could not tip his hand. 
He had to play along until he knew posi- 
tively. He got into the boat, and Elmo 
cast off. 

The ducks flew that morning, and at 
nine o’clock Carrigan finished out his limit. 
They returned to Port John. At the motel 
Carrigan called the Faraday residence. A 
woman whom he took to be India’s mother 
said India was not at home. 

“She went to Bayton City for the day. 
Who is this, please?” 

It figured, Carrigan thought, as he 
hung up without answering Mrs. Faraday’s 
question. India had decided to make sure. 
He did some calculating. Give her five 
hours going and coming on the road and 
an hour in Bayton City. Six hours. Say 
she’d left at seven. She’d hardly be back 
before one o’clock. It was now five after 
ten. He would play it carefully, the way 
he always did. He would be waiting on 
the highway for her from noon on. 

At five minutes to twelve he parked 
off the highway behind a screen of brush 
a mile out of Port John. At three o’clock 
India’s blue convertible flashed past him. 
On the way back to town he stayed far 
enough behind not to arouse suspicion, yet 
close enough to see if she turned off in the 
direction of the docks. 

Apparently she was not going imme- 
diately to Elmo because she went straight 
home. Perhaps she intended to telephone 
Elmo. Carrigan stopped behind India’s 
car the moment the girl disappeared inside 
the house. He hurried across the lawn, 
noting that Doctor Faraday’s car was no- 
where in sight and hoping that India’s 
mother, too, was out of the house. He 
opened the door without ringing. 

Halfway down the hall India whirled 
to face him. It struck him then that she 
was not too surprised. It also struck him 
that something, probably the excitement of 
her fast trip, made the color higher in her 
cheeks and left her eyes bright with emo- 
tion. Still, she greeted him quite calmly. 

“How do you do, Officer Carrigan?” 

“Are we alone?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

. “Evidently your family doesn’t know 
what you're mixed up in,” Carrigan told 
her. “I’m willing to help you keep it that 
way. 

She studied him a moment, and Carri- 
gan saw again, or at least he felt sure, 
that in spite of herself she liked him. She 
seated herself in a chair, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation Carrigan took one oppo- 
site hers. 

“What do you want with me, Carri- 
gan?” 

“You are going to tell me where I can 
find Ames Winfree.” 

“Oh, no, I am not because I don’t 
know.” 
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Why 
women 
fall in love 
with 
ROCK 
HUDSON... 





When big Rock's eyes turn toward an audience from the screen, 
something happens to women. Says his wife: “When he looks at me 
like that, I melt inside." For a privileged peek into the secret of his 
undisputed charm, read reporter Joe Hyams' story of Rock Hudson's 
life — just out in February McCall's! 


Poison-Pen letters 


Vicious lies can wreck a marriage . . . and when they come 
through the mails anonymously, they instill doubt in even the most 
trusting. Read about the steps one frantic husband, victim of a 
poison-pen psychopath, took to find his tormentor and thereby 
hold his wife's love. A true case reported in February McCall's. 


The truth about faith healers 


There is nothing startling in the belief that God may grant a prayer 
for healing. What is startling 

. is that thousands, shunning 
the aid of dedicated clergymen, 
are putting their trust—and 
their money—into the hands 
of irresponsible revivalists. 
Don't miss this objective 
T survey in February 


McCalls 


at your newsstand now! 
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HOME STUDY 


YOU 


can SUCCEED in 


BUSINESS 
THROUGH 


SPARE TIME 
HOME TRAINING 


A better position—a higher salary—can 
be yours IF you can do the work. Busi- 
ness is always willing to pay the man 
who knows—and pay him well. 

You don’t have to be satisfied with a 
mediocre job at low pay when in your 
spare time at home you can quickly, and 
without interference with your present 
work, prepare for a brighter and happier 
future. 

For nearly 50 years ambitious men 
and women have turned to LaSalle for 
greater ability and larger success. So de- 
cide today to take the first step to better 
your own future. 

Check the career of your choice in the 
coupon below and we'll send you by re- 
turn mail, without obligation, full infor- 
mation on that field—the opportunities, 
and what you must know to be successful. 

You can win Success if you train for 
Success. 

Mail the Coupon Today 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 266R, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, full in- 
formation on the field I have checked below: 


[LASALLE ACCOUNTING: Training for posi- 
tion as Accountant, Auditor, Controller, 
Cost Accountant, Public Accountant, etc. 


(LAW: Training in Law as a foundation for 
business or professional success. Degree 
of LL.B. 


C TRAFFIC & TRANSPORTATION: Training for 
position as Motor 'Truck or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, Railroad; Rate Expert, 
Freight Solicitor, etc. 


[O CPA TRAINING: Advanced training in prep- 
aration for the Uniform CPA examination. 


[O BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training for Man- 
agerial, Sales and Department Executive 
positions. 


[] STENOTYPE: Training for position as Ste- 
nographer, Secretary or Executive Secre- 
tary using Stenotype Machine. 


Oo STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARIAL: Training for 
position as Stenographer, Secretary or Ex- 
ecutive Secretary using Gregg Shorthand 
System. 


City, Zone & State....cecssevcees eessecocoeoo .. 


“You don’t deny going to Bayton City 
to check on me?” 

“Certainly not. I have a newspaper 
friend in Bayton City. He filled me in on 
you, Carrigan. Cracking an unsolved case 
would be a bright feather in your cap, 
wouldn’t it?” a 

“It wouldn't get me fired,” Carrigan 
said. 

“The fact that public opinion was on 
Ames Winfree's side from the very first 
doesn't mean a thing to you, does it?" 

*No, it doesn't. Still, I could give 
public opinion a good argument. I'd ask 
public opinion if it really thinks a guy 
ought to go free who runs for a gun because 
he gets clipped in a crooked poker game 
and roughed up when he makes a holler. 
Id ask public opinion if such a guy 
shouldn't be put away for a while until he 
grows up enough to realize that, even when 
he's hurt, he can't take things in his own 
hands." 

That shook her. He saw it in the way 
the brightness in her eyes faded. In all his 
life he had probably never met a more 
decent person, and it was a shame she let 
this attachment for Ames Winfree make a 
fool of her. 

In a low voice she said, *I have always 
known, Carrigan, that Ames did a terrible 
thing—and made a terrible mistake when 
he didn't surrender to the police." 

“But you couldn't talk him into sur- 
rendering? Didn't you try, India?" 

“I wish you wouldn't use my first 
name." 

“Okay,” he said. “Okay, Miss Fara- 
day." He was mad now. “Are you going 
to tell me exactly where Winfree is or do 
I have to hire a boat and comb that whole 
marsh?” 

The brightness came back to her eyes 
in a blaze. “I don’t know, but if I did, I 
wouldn’t tell you!” 

“Tve always kind of admired a good 
liar,” Carrigan said, “but lying is not for 
you, Miss Faraday. Winfree is here some- 
where. Otherwise you wouldn’t have 
burned up the road to Bayton City to find 
out something I was going to tell you any- 
way when the right time came.” 

“I went to Bayton City to make sure 
about you because here in Port John we 
don’t like spies and snoopers and—and 
people who are one thing when they pre- 
tend to be something else.” 

“You still won’t tell me?” Carrigan 
said, and this was the first time he could 
remember being gentle in such a situation. 
“Okay. Then [lll be on my way. You can 
telephone Elmo the minute I walk out your 
front door.” 

“T have no reason to telephone Elmo.” 

He gave her credit. She was a poor 
liar, but at least she was cool. Nerve! She 
had it to spare. There was a good chance 
he would never see her again, but he would 
always remember the way she looked at 
him then, as if she and not he held all the 
high cards. 


The docks were deserted except for 
the old man who had sculled by on Carri- 
gan’s first day there. The old man was in 
his skiff about to cast off. Carrigan hailed 
him. 

“Seen Elmo Garrett this afternoon?” 

He didn’t figure to fare any better 
with Elmo than he had with India, but he 
was going to have a go at Elmo anyway. 


There was the chance that he might startle 
some information out of Elmo. He in- 
tended to tackle Elmo first and then de- 
mand assistance from the local sheriff, and 
he had the feeling that everything was go- 
ing to break just right. 

The old man said, *Elmo was here till 


around the middle of the day. Then his 


wife come runnin' to say he had a long- 
distance call from Bayton City." 

Carrigan felt the way you did when 
you had the breath knocked out of you, and 
for a moment his mind simply quit work- 
ing. He stared senselessly at the old man 
walking slowly back to the stern of his 
skiff. The old man reached for his oar. 

“Wait!” Carrigan shouted. “Wait! 
What happened then? Did you see Elmo 
again?” 

“Sure, I seen him. He come back, got 
in his boat and headed up.the bay.” 

“Toward the marsh.” 

“Yessir, toward the marsh. Then 
quite a spell later he come back. But he 
didn’t stop. Just kept on down the bay. 
He sure was runnin’, too. Had the motor 
wide open. Fool must of been drunk.” 

The old man sculled away and Carri- 
gan stood alone on the windy dock. He 
remembered that look in her eyes as if she 
held all the high cards. She'd held them, 
all right, and she'd played her hand before 
she ever let him sit in the game. It had 
never occurred to him that she would tele- 
phone from Bayton City. That simply 
hadn't figured. He had known she was 
intelligent; now he knew she was crafty, 
too. 

But he was a resourceful man, and 
already his mind was functioning again 
picking up the pieces. Elmo and Ames 
Winfree had to stop somewhere. It was up 
to Carrigan to figure where, to consider 
every place they might stop and eliminate 
all but the logical place. He had to go on 
the theory that now Ames intended to get 
completely away. That would involve, 
sooner or later, transportation of some kind 
other than Elmo's boat. 

He thought of half a dozen villages 
along the bayshore east of Port John and 
discarded them all. But he came back to 
one of them. Wiltonville. About the size 
of Port John. Forty miles east. He had 
driven through it the other day on his way 
to Port John. He’d had to stop at a rail- 
way crossing to wait for a freight to pass. 

And that was it. The moment he re- 
membered the railway crossing he knew he 
was going to gamble on Wiltonville. With 
the wind at his back, he ran fast for his car. 

At Wiltonville the railroad, after trav- 
eling west along the bayshore for sixty 
miles, turned abruptly north. Fifty miles 
north of Wiltonville the railroad visited a 
town with an airport. This was the closest 
airfield to Port John, and Wiltonville was 
the closest railroad point. Carrigan turned 
the car and, shortly after he cleared the 
village limits, he was going seventy miles 
an hour. 

But he had lost a lot of time and the 
early December twilight caught him just 
short of the outskirts of Wiltonville. It 
was dark when he reached the Wiltonville 
docks, which was probably just as well 
because he figured that Elmo would not 
dock until after darkness fell. He stopped, 
slid out of the car, adjusted the position of 
his service revolver and, keeping as much 
as possible out of the illumination of the 
dock lights, walked toward the water. 


It was uncomfortably close timing, 
because he had waited scarcely ten min- 
utes when Elmo's boat nosed in out of the 
gloom. Carrigan delayed until the two 
men stepped ashore and then he moved 
out of the shadows. He held the revolver 
ready but not exactly pointed. To his vast 
surprise he saw relief in Elmo Garrett's 
weary eyes. But the other one, the blond 
kid of twenty-four who was Ames Winfree, 
was a different proposition. He had the 
haggard look of the hunted and the des- 
perate, and the surprise was too much for 
him. He lunged blindly at Carrigan but 
came to a violent, thrashing stop, for Elmo 
had caught him from behind and pinned 
his arms. Bewildered by this assistance 
but grateful for it, Carrigan handcuffed 
Ames Winfree. 

*[ was for you, Ames," said Elmo un- 
happily. “I’m still for you. But India was 
right. You can't get away from this guy. 
He's poison.” Elmo glared at Carrigan. 
“So you win, detective.” 

“Thanks for the help, Elmo,” said 
Carrigan. “Thanks, and beat it now. Beat 
it back up the bay with your boat. Wait. 
Wait a minute. What did India say?” 

Elmo scowled. “The same thing she 
always said, ever since Ames slipped back 
to Port John and hid back in the marsh in 
that old cabin Cap’n Mitchell used years 
ago for a hunting lodge. She always said 
Ames should surrender. Only today she 
added something else. She said you were 
the kind of man who wouldn't ever g ve up. 
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Want to be sure of getting your 
RepBook promptly? 


At least four weeks before 
change takes effect, please write 
direct to us, giving date you're mov- 
ing, old address and new address. 


The easiest way is to clip and 
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your REDBOOK together with your 
new address and zone number, if 
any. (Or fill out and send us Post 
Office Form 22-S, which is available 
at any post office). 
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Write to REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 
McCall Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


She made me promise to bring Ames in. 
But—but Ames outtalked me. I didn't 
help you just now, detective, because I like 
you. I did it because I knew it was what 
India would want me to do.” 

Carrigan nodded. He wanted to 
believe Elmo, but he was going to think 
about it first. Taking Ames Winfree’s 
arm, he led him to the car. The light was 
better here, and he saw that the storm in 
Ames had passed. Ames was still haggard, 
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but in his eyes, too, there was a kind of 
relief. He was a very young guy, too, for 
twenty-four. 

“If I promise not to try to escape, will 
you take the handcuffs off?” 

“No,” said Carrigan. 

But suddenly he felt sorry for Ames 
Winfree, which was a new experience for 
him. He felt sorry all the way to Bayton 
City. The kid had good eyes and he had 
displayed a kind of courage, misguided 
though it was. Carrigan began to feel 
more and more uncomfortable. At the 
outskirts of Bayton City he stopped the car. 

“You fool kid," he said. You've 
made about every mistake in the book. 
But I’m going to give you a break. I’m 
going to give you a break, see? "There's a 
lawyer in town named Harry Scott. He's 
the best, kid. Oh, he won't get you ac- 
quitted, but he'll get you the best deal 
possible." 

*Will he—will he take my case, Mr. 
Carrigan?" 

Carrigan swallowed hard. “He will 
—after I talk to him." 


He overslept the next morning, and it 
was the first time within the memory of 
man that Carrigan had been late for work, 
even on a Sunday. Certain guys wanted to 
know all about the case. He brushed them 
off. He said he'd put everything in his re- 
port and the hell with it. This reticence, 
too, was something new. One of his best 

(Continued on page 106) 
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At 50 Sells 
60 Stories 
—tThanks N.I.A. 


“My eternal thanks to 
N.L.A. for helping me dis- 
cover a new way of life. 
Though I work at a full 
time job and help care for 
an aged, invalid mother, I 
have written approximate- 
ly 60 stories. Three were 
published by our State's 
Daily Paper. Our local 
daily newspaper published 
the remaining stories.'"— 
Mrs. Mae G. Renn, 327 
Chavesse Ave., Hender- 
son, N.C. 





Sells First Article 
to Look Magazine 
Although Only Half- 
way Through Course 


‘‘My first attempt at writ- 
ing for a national maga- 
zine was an article in an- 
swer to one that appeared 
in Look Magazine, My re- 
sponse was chosen as the 
best. The editor expressed 
interest in the fact I was 
studying your course, The 
check I received more 
than pays for the course.’’ 
—Glenn Dunlap, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 


What makes 
WRITING ABILITY GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving FREE Writing Aptitude 
Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 
Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the quali- 
ties that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, 
uninteresting style. Another has great creative 
imagination but is woefully weak on structure and 
technique. A third has a natural writing knack— 
yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case success can come only after 
the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many 
promising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent 
is onesided—incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE training is based on con- 

tinuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many 
of the authors of today’s ‘‘best sellers’’ are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy desk Method is 
that it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time, Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized 
by veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking 
in” new authors. They will point out those faults of style, 
structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for building up and developing your natural 
aptitudes. 


In fact, so stimulating is this association that 
student members often begin to sell their work 
before they finish the course. We do not mean to 
insinuate that they skyrocket into the “big money’ 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginnings 
are made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 or more for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, 
book reviews, articles on business, homemaking, 
travel, sports, hobbies, local, club and church activi- 
ties, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 


moment. 
to those who 


F R E E want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writ- 
ing ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude 
Test. This searching test of your native abilities is FREE 
—entirely without obligation, You will enjoy it. Fill in 
and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 

( Licensed by State of N. Y.) 
(Approved Member National Home Study Council) 
--—————mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmy 











4 Newspaper Institute of America ' 
1 One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. I 
1 Send me, without cost or obligation, M 
LI your Writing Aptitude Test and further ! 
LI information about writing for profit, as WE 
" promised in Redbook, February. - 
a Mr. L| 
E Mrs. [| 
E Miss I 
1 1 
L| E LOG ENTIS DICE E EE N DII TI a 
LI L| 
I i 
O Clb isaac snes ccmiercraienensppantesctaens Zone......Btate.................... I 
a (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call g 
a on you.) 11-B-437 p 
hua - 
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This school invites requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
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CANADIAN 
Boys 


Camp Pathfinder 


Boys 7-16 years. Sailing, water skiing, rowing. Land 
sports, thrilling canoe, fishing trips in camping wonder- 
land, No hay fever, staff member every 3 boys. Physician, 
registered nurse. Booklet. Owners-Directors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman R. Norton, 174 Nunda Blvd., Rochester, N.Y. 


Camp Kapitachouane ciu e eus. 


Boys' canoe and fishing trips in central Quebec. Two 4 
week trips divided into younger (ages 12 to 14) and older 
(ages 15 to 19) sections. 10 boys to each section. Boys 
may come for one month or two. Roderick Beebe, Jr., 
The Gunnery School, Washington, Conn. 


SOUTHERN CAMP 


Girls 


CAMPS 








Algonquin Park 
Ontario, Canada 





Kapitachuan 











In foothills Allegheny Mts. 
Camp Sequoya of Va. on beautiful Lake 
Sycamore. Girls 8-16 six weeks; also 3-wk, boy & girl 
camp. Exceptional staff. Unexcelled facilities. All land 
and water sports. Riding (own stable). Dancing. 
Owned and operated by Sullins College. Write: 
Camp Sequoya, Bristol, Virginia 


ROCKY MT. CAMPS 
Boys 
Granby, Colo. 


Vagabond Ranch Boys 12-18 who have 


outgrown regular camp. Exciting, constructive ranch-travel 
summer. Riding, pack trips, fishing, hunting, prospecting, ro- 
deos, ranch work. Trips Yellowstone, Southwest, Sierras, Cana- 
dian Rockies. Station wagon caravan west, fly home. 11th sea- 
son. R. N. Folder. Mr. & Mrs. C. R. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 


€oeducationat 


Arnold Western Ranch 


Summer adventure & fun for boys & girls 8-18. 600-acre 
Colorado ranch near Rocky Mt. Nat’l Park. Horses, rodeo, 
ranching, all sports, musie, art, dramatics, scenic motor 
trips. Swimming pool, lake, Nurse, Dietitian. Catalog. 
C. R. Arnold, 1224 W. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, lil. 


Hermann Youth Ranches 


Separate ranches, boys & girls, 10-17, at foot of Pike’s 
Peak. Featuring 14-day Western trip incl. Taos Indian 
country, Grand Canyon, Brice Nat'] Park, Salt Lake City, 
etc. For detailed information about ranch camp activities 
and trip, write: Lee R. Hermann, Woodland Park, Colo. 


SOUTHWESTERN AMP 
Girls 
For girls 7-16 


Kickapoo Kamp near Kerrville, Texas. 


A western riding camp in the beautiful hill country of 
Texas; modern cabins, beautiful lake, land and water 
sports, dramatics, handcraft, twirling. 33rd season. Two 
5-week periods. $300 each. Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Ford, 6147 
Bryan Pkwy., yanas 6, fex. 






































NEW 


ENGLAND CAMPS 





Girls 





qT-LEDGE 


ORR'S ISLAND, MAINE 
(Connected witb mainland) 
Camping for girls at its best. Sailing in Beautiful 
Casco Bay. Racing. . Adventure. Clean clear salt 
water for swimming. 
nis. Own stable of ''Good Hands’’ horses. 
trips. Aquaplaning, water skiing, counsellor training. 
27th season same management. Booklet. 
Mrs. Nell Barnes Knorr, Box R-27, South Portland, Maine 
“Sunny Woodland." 


Moy-mo-da-yo 51st Year. Cornish, Me. 
Where 90 girls from 5-18 enjoy a friendly, 
relaxing, and happy atmosphere. Swimming, 
water skiing, sailing. canoeing, land sports, 
dramatics, dancing, crafts, riding. trips. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Peterson, 81-B Winslow Rd., Waban, Mass. 

Dance 

The Valley Camp Drama 

Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. For girls 10-17. Interesting 

program combining arts with water sports, sailing, riding, 

tennis. Experienced staff, Daily classes. State age. 
Etta R. Johnson, Tuckahoe Apts., Richmond, Virginia 


Meadowbrook 

Ranch Camp for girls 7-16. On lake in Meredith, N. H. 
Daily riding. Horse shows, Pack trips. All sports. Craft 
program includes ceramics, water colors and oils. Inclu- 
sive fee. 28th year, Separate Junior group 7-10. 

Lilah R. Palmer, Box 94, Hastinas-on-Hudson, New York 


A Sailing Camp on Cape Cod. 80 girls 
Avalon 8-16. Salt water. A summer of fun and 
relaxation under guidance of experienced staff. One counselor 
for each four girls. Daily Sailing, trips to historical points, 
swimming, golf, riding, tennis, sports. Screened cabins. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Winkler, Camp Avalon, Chatham, Mass. 























Boys 
H Boys 6-16 
Pine Knoll Conway, N. H. 
How about 2 months in the heart of the White Mts? Sailing, 
3 baseball teams, all land & water sports, tennis, riflery, 





shop, band, trips. Riding included in fee, 3 age groups. Ma- 
ture staff, good food, comfortable cabins. 42nd yr. Catalog. 





Stuart R. Parks, 88 Brook St., Garden City, N.Y. Pi 1-1514 
i White Mts. Boys $2 16 
Kingswood Lake Tarleton, Pike, H. 


Est. 1909. Unparalleled waterfront. Ali sora 2 Official 
Little League entries. Sailing, Water Skiing, Golf, Riding, 
Riflery. Canoeing, Riding Trips. Nature. Tutoring. Pollen free: 
Cabins, Hot showers. Limit 100. Rate $420 Write: R. 

Smith, 12 Rockland Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. Tel. TE 4- 5300, 


i The Oldest Private Camp. 67th year. 
Idlewild Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. For boys.— 
3 divisions. 8 weeks $465. No extras. Riding. Sailing, 
canoe, mountain trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, aquaplaning, music, tutoring. Mature staff. 
Doctor, nurse, Cabins. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 
326 Otis Street, West Newton 65, Massachusetts. 








MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC CAMPS 





Boys 





i On Trout Lake, Lake George, N.Y. 
Camp Timlo Flexible program. Mature staff. 
Boys 6-16, 3 age groups. All land and water sports, riding. 
Riflery, Trips—mountain, canoe, island, sailing. Indian 
lore and campcraft. Tutoring available, Counselor training. 
Nurse. Moderate fee. 23rd yr. Catalog; state age, interest. 
Barr R. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N. Y 


Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


32nd yr. Fun & Adventure in the Woods, Boys 7-18. Five 
separate age groups. 2 private lakes, trout stream, near 
Old Forge. Adirondack, Canadian canoe trips. 26 horses. 
Forestry, riflery Mature counselors, 3 nurses. Booklet. 
William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2370, Fayetteville, N.Y. 











Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America's 
National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp (14-18); expert riding 
instruction; mounted hikes. PIONEER Camp (7-13); 
woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp (13-18); expert musical 
training. Swimming. Catalog. Box J, Wayne, Pa. 


Girls 








Canandaigua, New York 
Egypt Valley Little Finger Lake Region 
For girls 7 to 17, 3 age groups, modern equipment, new 
buildings, 150 acres. Special staff, small groups, 60 camp- 
ers. Photography, Crafts, Theater, Dance, Music, Riding, 
Exploring, Swimming, Athletics. por brochure—Director. 
Esther G. Post, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 





These camps invite requests for catalogues and information. 


Coeduecational 


Camp Chicopee in "m and Girls 


Poconos, 33rd Season 
‘Campers’ 6-16 years. All activities. Golf. Riding. 
*'Pre-School" years. Separate Campus. Latest Methods. 
110 mi. N.Y.C. Private Lake. 1800 ft. alt. Finest Equip. 
Indv. Instr. Optional Periods. Mature staff. Dr., R.N 
Mr. & Mrs. G. M. Feigin, 36 W. 44 St., N.Y.C. MU-2-2076 


for Boys and Girls—Sugar Grove, Penna. 
Deer Run (Jamestown, N. Y. )—2000 ft.—200 Acres. 


Landmark of Achievement—Refreshing approach—modern 
camping concepts, Individual Sports instruction. Exception- 
al older boy pioneering. Adventure challenging canoe, cov- 
ered wagon, pack, outpost, nature trips—farm. Bee & Sid 


Alexander, 530 East 90th St.. N 
1 A Camp with a Farm where boys & girls 
Hillcroft 6 to 15 learn to work, play & live to- 
gether, Creative arts & workshops. Music & folk dancing. 
Riding, swimming, sports. Tending lambs, piglets, ducks, 
goats. Large pet zoo. Trips. Doctor, nurse. 80 mi. N.Y.C. 
Louis R. Buttinger, 378 Central Park West, New York 25 

* 

Coed 4-17 yrs. Sawkill 
Camp Woodcliff (near Woodstock), N. Y. 
poraza; non-competitive. Mature leaders. Resident Dr. & 
RNs. Excellent facilities. Private lake. Land & water 
Trips, outpost camping, nature. Dance, dramatics, 


ceramics. Riding, golf. Special equip. for young children, 
R. B. Saphir, 62 Howard Ave., Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. WO 1-3786 


Camp Dreamland iige pals NYa 


Over 200 acres for camping fun, high and dry on banks of 
the Rondout. Coed 6-16. Non-sectarian, limited to 80 camp- 
ers. All sports, swimming, crafts, dramatics, music. Mature 
counselors. Finest accommodations. Your child's health & 
well being our prime interest, $450. for 8 wks. Brochure. 
R. Kristeller. Box R, Carmel, N. Y. 














i On Lake Fairlee, Vermont 
Beenadeewin Girls 5-17—4 age groups. 
A friendly, happy camp. Two waterfronts, Riding, Sailing. 
Tripe. Dramatics. Crafts. All sports. Tutoring. Attractive 
cabins on % mile lake frontage, Mature staff. 44th yr. 
Water Skiing. Catalog. Please state age, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. R. Dundon, 15 Shelley Road, Short Hills, N. J. 


Teela-Wooket The Horseback Camps 


in Green Mts. of Vermont. 

Girls enjoy a glorious summer of riding, fun and adventure! 

Beginners’ mounts, show horses, hunters. Water sports, golf, 

tennis, archery. Dramatics, music, crafts. Trips. Rate $395- 

$495. No extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet (give age). 
C. A. Roys, 32 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Brown Ledge Mallett’s Bay, Vt. 


“One of America's finest camps'" 
—two divisions, The ‘‘Buffs’’ 7-16; The ‘‘Browns’’ 11-18. 
Free daily riding for all. Water skiing, swimming, sailing, 
dramatics, golf, riflery, archery, crafts, trips. No ‘‘extras’’. 
Give age. Booklet both divisions. Write winter office: 
Mr.and Mrs. H. E. Brown, 18 Carver Ave., Box R, Scituate, Mass. 


€oeducational 


Camp Red Fox 


For boys & girls 6-14 at Newfound Lake, N. H., where 
campers enjoy an ideal summer, Experienced staff. All land 
& water sports, riding, Creative activities. Also coed 
boarding school in Mass. Katharine F. Bartlett and Mary 
Harriman Drexler, Box R, Deerfield, Mass. 

















ectors, 


i idi A unique 
Winamac Riding Camp 4,2225 
at Bennington, N. H. with exceptional instruction, ring, trail 
rides, jumping, showing. Clear lake with red cross swim- 
ming, boating, canoeing, Jr. league baseball, basketball, ten- 
nis, riflery, mountain & lake trips, dancing, dramatics. $450. 
Catalog. R. Mac Farlane, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N , N. Y. 


e " G 
The Creative-Work Camp £3 Tew 
Bicycle trips, farming, tutoring & conversation in French, 
Spanish & German Math study. Touring theatre company, 
drama classes & acting techniques, swimming, tennis & 
other sports. All inclusive fee $520. Also European Travel 
Camp. Address: George R. Shumlin, Putney, Vermont. 


Stockbridge School & Summer 
Work Camp 5 boys and giris between the ages 
of 13 and 16. Work projects, construction, forestry, etc. 


Also accredited summer courses in English, Mathematics 
and Languages. Write Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass. 


Dartmuthe—Cape Cod iiic Danco 
Coeds 12-20 share artistic interests in relaxed, congenial 
group; give weekly stage and dance performances, art ex- 
hibits, concerts, Beginners and advanced, Professional staff 
make learning fun, Swimming, tennis. Boston, NYC inter- 
views. Mrs. C. C. Crocker, Box 16, East Brewster, Mass. 


TRAVEL CAMPS 
Coeducational 























Theatre—Art 














H H Girls — Boys 12-18, 
Safari Camp Trips @ on exo 
Small groups. Five weeks camping trip thru New England, 
Canada, & The Maritime Provinces. Teen-age High Ad- 
venture program. Overnight Mt. & Canoe trips. Scenic, 
social. educational. Unique trailers. Everything provided. 
Dr. & Mrs. M. Vorgeas, 43 Pickman Road, Salem, Mass. 


Explorers’ Caravan — »»& gs» 


Caravan camping to America's unspoiled wilderness areas. 
Mountaineering, 5-day river trip, sailing cruise, trout 
fishing, pack trip, sciences. Natl. Parks. Educational ad- 
venture. 8 wks. Small group. Exp. adult staff. 6th yr. Dr. 
Richard R. Stultz, 965 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Western Caravan & Ranch 


Boys. girls. Ages 14-19. Motor cross-country camping tour. 
Wyoming ranch. Canada. Crater Lake, San Francisco, Holly- 
wood, Disneyland, Grand Canyon, Salt Lake City, Natl. Parks, 
etc. 8 wks, llth yr. Bklt. Mr. & Mrs. T. R. Mellotte, 
9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. So. Orange 2-7577. 











If you make plans now you will be 
able to enroll your child in one of 
many camps which offer an excel- 
lent camping experience. If you de- 
lay week after week your selection 
will necessarily be limited to camps 
with vacancies late in the season. Do 
not allow the time element to make 
disappointment  possible—i.e., no 
vacancy in the camp of your choice. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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Camp Charlevoix A character camp for boys 


7-17 in Northern Michigan. 160 acres of field and pine woods. 
Dude ranch. 40 camp owned horses. Rodeo. Western cowboys. 
Excellent riflery. All sports. Sailing fleet. Trips, College 
staff. Resident nurse. 34 log buildings, No hay fever. 30th year. 
K. R. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 





For boys 7-15 
Camp Tosebo Manistee, Michigan 
Portage Lake. Sand beach. 46th year. Swimming, sailing, 
riding, athletics, crafts, dramatics, Indian Lore, canoe 
trips. Constant supervision, Nurse. Tutoring. Limited to 
60 boys. 7 weeks, 4 weeks. Pleasant Atmosphere. Catalog; 
Ross Taylor, 120 Oneida Ave., Elmhurst, lil. 





Girls 





i Frankfort, Michigan, 78 girls, 8-17. 
Crystalaire Established camp on beautiful Crystal 
Lake, Seven-week season, Creative, flexible program. Rid- 
ing, waterfront activities, pioneer camping emphasized. 
Sailing. Crafts. poral crow e camper primary concern. 
Experienced leadership. 1 inclusive fee. Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. G. 0. Leinbach, 1806 S. Bivd., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Boys 
Quivers 


AN IDEAL VACATION 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


happiness, new friendship: 
N LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 









ing in neatness, promptness, 
courtesy, alertness. Emphasis on 
correct posture, health, character 


nel. Exceptional recreational, hous- 
ing, dining and health facilities. 1300-acre wooded campus. 
All land and water sports. NAVAL and HORSEMANSHIP 
SCHOOLS (boys 14-18). WOODCRAFT CAMP (995-14). 
Optional tutoring in all camps. Separate catalogs. 


28 Lake Shore Avenue Culver, Indiana 


Howe Military Camp 


A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
June 30 to Aug. 10. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty, All sports; boat- 
ing, swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Cata- 
log. Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., [1 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


€oeducational 


i i Interlochen, Mich. 
National Music Camp oen Mich, 
Mich. Talent-finding. mphony orchestra, band, choir. 
Drama, radio, T.V., dance, art. Nationally known instruc- 
tors. High School. College, Intermediate, and Junior Camps 
for boys and girls. 700 acres. 2 lakes, hotel. All sports. 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Room 1,303So.StateSt., Ann Arbor, Mich 








growth. Regular Academy person- ` 













ST. JOHN'S 


23 sports and activities to choose from. 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake fa- 
cilities at ST. JOHN'S MILITARY 
ACADEMY including modern hospital, 
gym, golf course. Basic military train- 
ing. Optional tutoring, Sister camp. 
Parent guest house, Catalog, Boys 9-18. 
R-12 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 





Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. Direc- 
tor of Admissions, A-574 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Wentworth Camp & School 


Boys 8% to 19. Fun plus character training under regular 
Academy personnel. Optional tutoring. Indian Tribe. Ozark 
Mountain Camp, riding, canoeing, sailing, swimming, fish- 
ing, crafts, riflery, military. Also H.S. & Jr. College. Write: 
Wentworth Military Academy, 127-C Main St., Lexington, Mo. 








SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 





Boys 








FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study in Upper School has increased number of Honor Roll 
students by 50%. Develops capacity to concentrate. Strengthens foundation for college. Fully 
accredited. ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres. 16 modern buildings, 2 beautiful, spacious 
yms, pool, splendid environment, excellent health record. Separate buildings for In- 
Smary Library, Chapel, Science Hall and Recitation Rooms. Effective personal Guid- 
ance. Upper School Grades 9-12. Junior School 4-8, separate bldgs. and housemothers. All 
athletics, bands, Glee Club. 59th Year. For One Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog, write 


Dr. J. C. WICKER, Box 401, Fork Union, Virginia 









Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influences. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 
Catalog: Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


Kentucky Military Institute so 


with a winter home at, Venice, Florida. Preparation for col- 
lege or business under ideal climatic conditions all year. 
Land and water sports. Oldest private military school in 
America. ROTC, For catalog and ‘Why Florida’ folder, 
address: Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 








" HT 
Columbia Military Academy 

Fully acer'd. Prepares for Colleges and Gov't. Academies. 
14 buildings. 9 built by U. S. Gov't, 2 gyms, pool, ROTC. 
Supervised study. Weekly reports. Junior School. All 
Sports. Band. Orchestra. Glee Club, Summer School. Write 
for Catalog and ''47 Features," Dept. R, Columbia, Tenn. 





Gordon Military College 


Accredited, Grades 8-12. Also two years college. ROTC 
irains for military or civilian leadership. Supervised study. 
Stimulating activities program. 350 acres. Golf. all sports, 
pool. $895 inclusive rate. Founded 1852. Write for catalog. 
Col. C. R. Harris, President, Barnesville, Georgia 





Riverside Military Academy 


Outstanding record. ROTC. Winter at Hollywood, Fla. Ac- 
credited College preparation. Outdoor sports year round, 
Progress guaranteed. Reasonable all-inclusive fee; Separate 
Junior High, grades 7-8. Illustrated Catalog. Address: 
Gen. Sandy Beaver, Pres., Box 402, Gainesville 4, Ga. 





Farragut Study and play in Florida sun! 


Fully aceredited. Prepares for all colleges and government 
academies. Separate Junior Dept, Naval-military training. 
Testing, guidance for college and career, Near Gulf 
beaches, All sports. Band. Catalog. Admiral Farragut 
Academy, 501 Park St., N., St. Petersburg, Florida. 











MIDDLE 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited, Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record, Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A., Box R-2, Staunton, Va. 


BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U. S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 





KKK x 


Founded 1860 





Tennessee Military Institute 


Boys planning to attend engineering schools and leading 
colleges need thorough preparation. T.M.I. provides that 
foundation. Over 90% of graduates enter colleges. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. 144-acre campus. 84th year, Catalog. 
Colonel C. R. Endsley, Jr., Pres., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 





The Sewanee Military Academy 


Division Univ. of the South, Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Boys Taught to Study. 
ROTC Highest Rating. All sports; gym, indoor pool. 
10,000-acre mountain domain. Episcopal. 90th year. Catalog. 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box R, Sewanee, Tennessee. 








Castle Heights Military Academy 


R.O.T.C, High School, separate Jr. School. Prepares for 
College and Gov't Academies. 17 modern bldgs. Non- 
profit. Swimming pool, golf, aviation. Summer School. 
Camp, Non-profit. For ‘22 Points' and gatalog, address: 
Col. H. R. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 





. Hr . 
Oak Ridge Military Institute 

E lished 1852. Non-denominational. 4 yrs. high school, 
2 Jr. College (liberal arts and business curricula). 
ROTC, Enrollment limited to 200. Near Greensboro, High 
Point, and Winston-Salem. For catalog address: Col. 
T. 0. Wright, Superintendent, Box R, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


ATLANTIC 








Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and gov- 
ernment academies. Separate Junior School. Testing and 
guidance for college and career. Naval training. Sports, 
boats, band, Approved summer school and camp. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box K, Toms River, N. J 









Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses, Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC, Boys taught how to study; small classes; individual 
attention, All sports. Junior School. T6th yr. Summer session. 
Write for catalog. Registrar, Box 282, Bordentown, N. J. 


The Bullis School 


Accredited, Annapolis, West Point and Coast Guard Prepa- 
ration. Also college preparatory and genera] academic courses. 
Modern fireproof buildings, Athletics. Rates moderate, 
Summer term begins June 17. For catalog address: Wm. 
F. Bullis, U.S.N.A., '24, Prin., Box B, Silver Spring, Md. 








ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine'' Prepare your boy 

to enter leading colleges and at the same time 
be trained for a commission in the Armed Services. 
Small classes, highest academic standards. Prep. 
School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 12-20. 
All sports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Di 
sion ROTC. Catalog. Box R, Wayne, Pa. 


Carson Long 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college, life or business. 121st year of Char- 
acter Building. Overall charges $1225.00. 

Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 








SCHOOLS 








JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College & 2 years High School. Near 
Natural Bridge, Cultural environment of old Virginia. 
Academic and Career Courses, combined to meet today’s 
needs: Music, Art, Languages, Drama, Speech, Home 
Economics, Merchandising, Physical Education, Secretar- 
ial Kindergarten Training, Equitation, Own stable. 
Well-balanced social life. All sports. Indoor Swimming 
Pool. Students from 38 States. For 91 years one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding Schools. Jilustrated Catalog address: 
Margaret Durham Robey, Pres., Box 982, Buena Vista 6, Va. 


SULLINS 


Distinguished Junior College for Young Women 


Accredited. All major liberal arts and 
career courses. Outstanding soc 
gram. All sports. Own stable. 
Indoor pool. Golf. Est. 1870. Catalog. 


Wm. T. Martin, Pres., Box R, Bristol, Va. 


Girls. Fully accredited Jr. 
Averett College College. Transfer, terminal 
courses, Liberal Arts. Pre-professional. Merchandising, 
home ec.; secretarial, med, sec'l Piano, organ, voice, Art. 
drama, speech. Individual attention. nall classes. Sports, 
ym. Social program, Endowed. 98th yr. Catalog. 
Bishop, Pres., 406 W. Main St., Danville, Va. 

H An old Virginia school for girls 
Fairfax Hall in the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Accredited 4 years high school. College prep., gen’! course: 
Secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., int. dec. 
Spacious grounds. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. 
Cataleg—State age and school grade, Wm. B. Gates, 
Pres., Box R-572, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia 


FOREIGN SCHOOL 
Girls 
































ini St. Blaise, Neuchatel 
La Chatelainie French Switzerland 
Preparatory & Finishing school for girls 13-21, College 
Board preparation in English. Languages, home economics, 
secretarial courses. Optional winter & summer at Gstaad. 
Tours to Italy, France, Established 1880. Summer Session 
June— September. Dr. A. R. Jobin, Principal 














Girls 
Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 105th yr. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Grier, Co- Heads, Box 82, Tyrone, Pa. 











Cazenovia Junior College 


Awards A. A. and A. A, S. degrees. Liberal arts, science, 
mdse., nursery school, med, illu: hemical, foreign, legal, 
med. and gen’l sec'l; phy 
sports In New York lake: 





. ed., music, art. Year ‘round 
region. Founded 1824, Catalog. 
Heagle, Dir. of Adm., Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY 
Educate Your Child at Home ,3! 


Kindergarten—9th grade. Accredited. Easy-to-follow teach- 
ing manual; lessons, books, supplies, No experience needed, 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. Often used to enrich iearning 
programs of superior pupils, Start any time, Catalog. 
Calvert School, 652 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 











These camps and schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 





ACADEMY 


Boys prepared to meet increasingly difficult col- 

lege entrance requirements. Many graduates 
enter engineering and scientific schools. Grades 8-12. Pref- 
erence given to younger students as college pressure re- 
quires thorough preparation. Only a few well-qualified 
one-yr. boys accepted. National enrollment, Teams in all 
sports. Gym, swimming pool, track, Activities. 

William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster 

81 Providence Street Worcester, Mass. 


4 College Preparation 
St. John s for Boys. Grades 9-12 


Fully accredited Catholic school directed by Xaverian Bros. 
Outstanding college record. Small classes. Full sports 
program including tennis, golf, skiing, hockey, bowling. 
Clubs, band. 200 acre campus near Boston. 5lst year. 
Brother Gilroy, C.F.X., Headmaster, Box D, Danvers, Mass. 

i College Preparatory School for boys. 
Milford Famous for its teaching since 1916. 
Grades 8-12. Notable record of achievement. Very small 
classes develop good study habits, Optional acceleration 
for mature students completes 1% years’ in 12 months. 
Spacious campus, Athletics. Also summer session. Catalog. 
William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford 3, Connecticut 


Cheshire Academy 


A pioneer in personal attention to the individual boy, Small 
classes, flexible programs, thorough progress. College 
preparation, Experienced faculty. Graduation Jan., June, 
Sept. Summer Session, Junior School. Athletics for all. 
A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 

Tilton School Thorough college preparation for 

boys, grades 7-12. Builds char- 
acter, responsibility, leadership. Small classes, understand- 
ing masters, stimulating instruction. New gym. Extensive 
sports program for all. Outing Club, Glee Club, Debating. 
Mod. tuition. Est. 1845, Early application advised. Catalog. 
J. Rolland Grompton, D.D., Hdm., Box R, Tilton, N. H. 


Girls 
For Girls. 


Mary A. Burnham School 7; S" 


Graduates are mature, poised, fully-prepared for college, 
Also general courses. Music & Art emphasized. Traditional 
campus life, National enrollment. Riding, skiing, swim- 
ming, all sports. Summer School, Newport, R. 1. Catalogs. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, 41 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 




















Stoneleigh-Prospect High School 


Through college preparatory and general courses, 9th-12th 
Grades. Art, music, All sports. 150 acres, beautiful modern 
building in heart of famous educational region. Profession- 
al instruction in riding, Skiing, Mensendieck for posture. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box U, Greenfield, Mass. 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL 
Boys 


Judson School, Arizona 


Ranch school for 100 boys 6-18 in healthful, warm, dry 
climate, Small classes; accredited to eastern and western 
colleges; riding and polo included in tuition, Tennis, 
swimming, fishing, pack trips. 29th year. Catalog. 

H. R. Wick, D. M. Ashley, Dirs., Scottsdale, Arizona. 


FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
TRAIN FOR AN ART CAREER 


Study in California under practicing professionals for a 
career in Advertising Art, Story Illustration, Painting, 
Photography, Industrial Design. Career opportunities for 
young women as well as young men in all tields including 
automotive styling, product design, photography. 700 stu- 
dents. Accr. B.P.A. degree. Finish 4-yr. course in 2 yrs. 
8 mos, by year-round training. Terms begin Feb., June, 
Sept, Enroll early. Kor new catalog write Miss Rice, 5353 
W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California. 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
Ray-Vogue Schools 


Fashion Mercnandising with Modeling, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Commercial Art, 
Photography. Coed, Attractive residence for girls. Enter 1st. 
Mon. monthly. Write Registrar, Room 602. Specify course, 
Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 North Michigan Ave., Chicago Il. 


American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of 
international reputation, Story, Advertising & Fashion 
illus. ; Lettering. Layout. Painting. Placement service. Vet 
approved. Coed. Enroll now. Frank H. Young, Director, 
Dept. 227, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


There is an art job waiting for you after completing one 
of our 18-month Diploma courses in Commercial Art; 
Fashion Art; Dress Design; Interior Design; Our grads. 
in demand, Vet. approved. Co-ed. 35th Yr. FACTBOOK. 
Willis R. Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


DRAMA, RADIO & TV 


American Academy sra Year. Thorough 
; preparation for Hio 

heatre, adio an 

of Dramatic Arts 2551s suo 
Year publie performances on B'way. 2 yr. day courses ap- 


proved for Korean Veterans. Part-time evening courses. Sat- 
urday teen-age groups. Rm. 177, 245 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19. 


National Academy of 
Broadcasting * Radio, TV 


Job-getting courses in Announcing, Acting, 
































Writing, 


MID-WESTERN SCHOOLS 


Boys 
St. John’s Military Academy 


The famous St. John’s System trains boys to be their best 
academically, physically, morally. Fully accredited. Grades 
7-12. Conference-type classes; inspired teaching. Reading 
Clinic. ROTC highest rating. All sports, Summer Camp. 
Catalog. of Admissions, Box 127, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90% enter college. Small classes, Grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry. Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 
Sports; teams for all. 84th year. Write for catalog. 

Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 986, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, III. 




















oye 
Howe Military School 7»«h academ- 
spiritual environment. Accredited college preparatory, busi- 
ness, Potential Achievement Rating gives each boy a goal. 
Small classes. Jr. school. Sr. Basic ROTC, Sports. New 
dorms, pool, Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M 527 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 











Grand River Academy 


For younger boys—grades 2-9, Chartered 1831. Prepares 
for secondary schools, Classes average 12. Sports include 
swimming and riding. Daily afterclass activities program 
on 50-acre campus. Summer camp, For ‘‘Activities’’ cata- 
log, write: Carl R. Bauder, Headmaster, Austinburg, Ohio. 





Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods, Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance, 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College, 
Approved ROTC. All sports, indoor pool; flying. 113th yr. 
Catalog. Dir. of Adm., 627 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 





H H Military Academy 
Missouri and. Separate Junior School 
69th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited, Senior ROTC. 
Friendly, inspiring teachers. Small classes. Strong reme- 
dial reading and guidance program. All sports. Riding. Golf. 
80 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre campus. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 327 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 





Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
4-yr. High School; separate 2-yr. College. Accredited. Sr. 
ROTC. CAA flying. Modern bldgs., country club. Sports 
for all; pool. Summer school; younger boys' camp. 78th yr. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 127 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 








Girls 
Monticell 
onticello Established 1835 
2-Yr. Accredited Liberal Arts Program. Music, Art, 


Drama. Also terminal courses and 2-yr, Executive Secre- 
tarial. 300 acre campus, near St. Louis. All sports. Rid- 
ing, Indoor Pool, 3-yr. Preparatory School in connection. 
Catalog. Box 353-R, Alton, Illinois. 





€ollege 





. . 
National College of Education 

Private college preparing for nursery, elementary school 
teaching. Liberal arts combined with professional ex- 
perience. Fully accredited. B. Ed., M. Ed. Coeducational. 
Laboratory school on campus. Dorm, Write for catalog. 
Director of Admissions, 2818 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 


BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 


BRYANT COLLEGE 


EARN YOUR BACHELOR'S DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 
Train for Business Leadership. Study Business Administra- 
tion: majors in Management, Accounting, Marketing. Also 
Exec. Sec'l 2-yr. degree, majors in Admin., M. Leg: 
























Coed. Campus life. 24 bldgs. Dorms. Self- 
help. Vet. appr. Catalog: Rita Holt, 


BRYANT COLLEGE, Providence 6, R. I. 
LIMITED ENROLLMENT—REGISTER EARLY 





" . 

Distinctive 2-yr. 
Medical Secretarial Distinctive ir 
nology. Lab. hospital in-training program, patient care. 
Full secretarial skills. Medical, research, industrial posi- 
tions open. graduates in demand. Employ. service. Resi- 
dence facilities. Incl. 2-yr. fee $1420, Business Training 
College, 203B Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Katharine Gibbs 


Outstanding secretarial training for high school, private 
School graduates. Special course for college women. Resi- 
dent facilities. Four-school placement service. Catalog. 
President's Secretary, 21 Marlborough St., Boston 16; 230 
Park Ave., New York 17; Montclair, N.J.; Providence 6, R.l. 


. . 

Professional sec- 
Fisher Junior College Profesiona soo- 
for discriminating girls. Live close to cultural, social ad- 
vantages in Boston Back Bay residences, Two-year courses: 
Executive, Medical, Legal, Foreign Trade, Electronics Sec- 
retarial. Moderate rate through co-operative dorm plan. 
Catalog. D. M. Fisher, 118 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 











. . . 
Engineering Secretarial Z5 
terminology and procedures (Civil, Mech., Elec., Met., Ind., 
Aero.), lab, field trips, technical dictation, full secretarial 
skills. Many world wide employment opportunities. Resi- 


Production! Many positions! 1 yr. intensive training. dence facilities. Incl, 2-yr. fee $1420. Business Training 
3338-16th St., N.W. (Dept. R), Washington, D.C. College, 201B Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


In writing for catalogues, please 


mention REDBOOK. 


(Continued from page 103) 
enemies, enthusiastically giving him the 
needle, said that once again he had proved 
himself the boy wonder of the department. 

“Get lost,” Carrigan told him. “I just 
don’t want to talk about it.” 

He did routine stuff that day and half 
the next day, and then, without a word to 
anyone about where he was going or when 
he would be back, he climbed into his car. 

India came out of the schoolhouse at 
twelve minutes to four. At eight minutes 
to four he had talked her into going for a 
ride. He parked a mile beyond the Port 
John limits. India said, “Did you come 
back to arrest me?” 

“For God’s sake!” said Carrigan. “I 
came back to ask you a question. Did you 
tell Elmo to bring the Winfree kid in?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Elmo promised to have Ames at my 
house by the time I got back from Bayton 
City. When they weren’t there, I knew 
something had gone wrong. I could try to 
make him surrender, Carrigan, but when 
he didn’t come in, I couldn’t give you in- 
formation. I just couldn’t.” 

“Are you in love with him?” 

"Isn't that the way it’s supposed to 
be? Now let me ask you a question. I 
heard that you were instrumental in get- 
ting Harry Scott to defend Ames. Is that 
true?" 

"Isn't that my business?” 

“Go ahead!” India snapped. “Go 
ahead and talk gruff. Act ashamed. Big 
strong man has moment of weakness. You 
make me sick!” 

“Tf I make you sick, I will gladly take 
you home.” 

“You can’t get any madder than I can, 
Carrigan. Fine! Take me home!” 

“When I get good and ready! Look! 
I’m going to tell you something about your- 
self. You're not in love with that kid. 
You're two years older than he is in actual 
age and a thousand years older in other 
ways. Maybe you were in love with him 
once. But not for some time now. You've 
got a twisted sense of loyalty." 

She waved her hand in his face. 
“You're not telling me anything I haven't 
known for some time, Carrigan." 

“Then you aren't in love with him?" 

*Do I have to sign a statement, Carri- 
gan? Oh, let's go! When I heard about 
your asking Harry Scott to defend Ames, 
I thought that was rather wonderful. But 
you come back and act ashamed and make 
me so mad that I say things I—I don't 
really mean." 

He saw daylight ahead now. But he 
was a careful man who had learned long 
ago not to crowd his luck. He decided to 
level with her. “I’m not ashamed of giv- 
ing that kid a break. . He's on the weak 
side and he's been spoiled, but I would 
hate to see the book thrown at him." 

“That was a nice speech, Carrigan,” 
she said. ^But it was the same as pulling 
teeth to get you to make it" She did 
things then with her eyes that stepped up 
his heartbeat. “I’m willing to be friends 
with you, Carrigan. If you come back 
Saturday, I will go with you for ducks— 
and this time I won't break the date." 

If he would come back Saturday! 
That was where it was best to leave it now. 
But Saturday he would be ready to go. 

... THE Exp 
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PROFESSIONAL 


HOTELS CALL FOR 


MEN and 
WOMEN 


Did you ever consider what it could mean to you in hap- 
piness, and good pay, if you could qualify for a glam- 
orous, executive position in a luxurious hotel, motel, or 


X-RAY & LABORATORY 
Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence of training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months: 
Medical Secretary—12 months. Top paying positions wait- 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Approved. Founded 1919. 
Write for Catalog R. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Northwest Institute of Medical 
Laboratory Technique oursed, 1918. 


ulty trains technicians in 9 mos. X-ray, 3 mos. Free 
placement service, Classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct. G.I. 
approved. Catalog. 3410 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, Minn, 


: : 
Carnegie Institute jc Technicians, 


retaries & Assistants (6 or 12 mos.) Great Demand, Good 
Pay, Security, Dorms, Clev. GI Appr. Free Placement 
Serv, Coed. Nationally Famous, Four Modern Schools: Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit; (Affil. Eastern Sch. Phys. Aides, 85 
5th Ave., N. Y.) Write 4711 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Denis. Institute of Technology 


Study in beautiful Miami. Complete courses in Medical 
Technology, Medical Assistant, X-ray and Medical Secre- 
tariel. Write for free brochure, Department R, Davis 
Institute of Technology, 2100 West Flagler Street, Miami, 


Florida. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


FE College Grads Get Ahead 


BACH. SC. DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS in Mech., Civil, 
Elect., Chem., Aero., Radio (TV-Electronics) Engineer- 
ing, IN 36 MONTHS in Bus. Adm. (Gen. Bus., Acctg., 
Motor Transport Mgt.). Capable students faster. Beau- 
tiful campus. Well-equipped labs. Heavy demand for 
graduates. Placement service, Prep courses, Approved 
for Vets. Low cost. Enrollment limited to 1550. Enter 
Mar., June, Sept., Jan. Write Jean McCarthy for 
Catalog and’ “Your Career" Book... College Ave; 
wip- TRI-STATE COLLEGE ingoia, “indiana 
——— À—M—M—— 
B.S. Degree. Aero., Chem., Civil, 
Elec., Mech., & Electronic Eng. 
(inc. Radio & TV) B.S. d 

in 36 mo. in Math., 
Physics. Prep. courses, Low 
rate. Earn board. Large indus- 
trial center. Students from 48 
states, 21 countries. Demand 
for grads. G.I. approved, Enter 
March, June, Sept., Dec. Catalog. 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS) *2,5, oon ri 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Milwaukee SchoolofEngineering 


Bachelor of Science and Assoc. in Applied Sci. degrees. 
Many job openings for graduates, Courses in Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering, Electronics Communication, Air 
Conditioning, Refrig. Eu di for vets. Free career book- 
lets, write: Dept. . Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1-yr, photography 


course. 49th yr. Catalog. 21 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 






















E ENGINEERING 








Career 
TRAINING 
ACCOUNTANCY 
AM EINE TRAINING 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 

CARTOONING 

COSTUME DESIGN 

DRAFTING 

DRESS DESIGN (Correspondence) 
ENGINEERING 


Electrical Aeronautical 
Electronics Automotive 
Civil Mechanical 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
HIGH SCHOOL (Correspondence) 
HOME ECONOMICS & TEA ROOM TRAINING 
HOTEL TRAINING 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
INTERIOR DEC. (Correspondence) 
JUNIOR COLLEGE (2 yrs.) 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
MEAT CUTTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RADIO ENGINEERING 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

Medical 

Legal 
SPEEDWRITING 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 
STENOTYPE 
TEACHER TRAINING 
WINDOW DISPLAY 
WRITING (Correspondence) 
X-RAY & ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHY 


—— — — —À —ÁÀ —À —Ó —ÁÓ —À —Ó — —À — —À — — 


(Please check the type of school in which you are interested) 
Please send catalogs and information to 


Dental 
Engineering 





Name..... . .. 
Address... ... eee ttt . DIL 
Previous education Ce nnm 
Location desired (name states)... .... . 





Address: Ethel F. Bebb, Department. m Educator 
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RAINE 


institutional field? 


You Can Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 


Certified to ‘‘Make Good'* 


Lewis Training qualifies you quickly at home, in leisure 
time, or through resident classes in Washington for well- 
paid, ever-increasing opportunities, in the fascinating 
hotel and institutional field. Join countless Lewis gradu- 
ates now ''making good’’ as managers, assistant man- 
agers, stewards, executive housekeepers, hostesses—in 55 
other types of important positions. A happy, ever-growing 
future awaits you in this business—previous experience 
has proved unnecessary and you are not dropped because 


you are over 40. 


Our FREE book, ''Your Big Opportunity," explains how 
easily you can qualify for a well-paid position; how you 
are registered FREE in Lewis National Placement 
Service; how you can be a Lewis Certified Employee— H 


certified to ‘‘make good." MAIL COUPON NOW. 


Course Approved For All Veteran and War Orphan Training 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Room CB-184 





EARN 
MEAT CUTTING 


Train quickly in 8 short weeks at 
Toledo for a bright future with pgourity 
in the vital meat business. Big pay 
Py time 3o, voti VE A FO OETTA. LE 
RKET OF YOUR OWN! Pay after 
are Diploma given: Job h help. 
Thousands of successful graduates. Our 
35th year! Send now for big, new 
illustrated FREE catalog. No obligation. G.I. Approved. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING 


Dept. G-11 Toledo 4, Ohio 





WOME 


Play Right Away! 


ANY INSTRUMENT 


Now it's EASY to learn ANY INSTRUMENT—even if you 
don’t know a single note now. No boring exercises. You 
play delightful pieces RIGHT AWAY—from very first les- 
son! Properly—by note. Simple as A-B-C, You make amaz- 
ing progress—at home, in spare time, with- 
out teacher, Only few cents per lesson. 


900,000 ‘STUDENTS! i p x ET 

ows how easy it e 2 
FREE BOOK . 7" leam music si a) 
this modern way. Write for it. No obliga- a 
tion; no salesman will call upon. you. 4 
U.S. School! of Music, Studio A902, je 


Port Washington, N. Y. (59th year). 





Secretarial-Accounting-Business 


Approved resident and home study for men and women. 
FREE book explains all courses, rates, etc. Veteran ap- 
proved. Write today! Member National Home Study 
Council, Hill's Business University — Extension School, 
Dept. C, 629 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. 





Trained Office Help in Demand! 


Does lack of training keep you from promotions and bigger in- 
come? Individual home study, business men approved. 18 
thorough courses in office skills, also sec. bkp., civ. serv., per- 
sonality. Write for FREE BOOK“ Opportunities in Business.'" 
Thomas Schools, Dept. F2, 1428-II!th, Seattle 22, Wash. 





. ee 
for production 
Accredited Training ‘2:,,,27°¢u°ti92 
aspiring to such responsibility. Never in history have oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing industries been greater. A tre- 
mendous need for men trained in this ue -pond for fall 
descriptive book, ‘‘Getting Ahead in Indus 
Lincoln Extension Institute, 1401 R W. 75th St. ‘Cleveland 2, 0. 





National School of Dress Design 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point of career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments, Send for free booklet. 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dept. 1882, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Washington 7, D. C. 





Which of these SUCCESS STORIES 
Will come true for YOU? 


“How | Became a 

Hotel Hostess'* 

“After graduating from Lewis, 
I became  Hostess-Assistant 
Director of a YWCA Hotel. I 
am grateful to Lewis.''—Helen 
Roberts. 

“How 1 Stepped into a 
BIG PAY HOTEL JOB'* 


"Everyone desiring to win 
success in the hotel field 
should enroll for Lewis. What 
it taught me about all ‘round 
departmental operations qual- — 

ifled me as Assistant Manager of a big 
hotel."—Melvin Dalrymple. 















































Can You Succeed as a 
Hotel Executive? 


"I am all-around Assistant 
to the Manager of a Country 
Club. My only regret is that I 
did not take Lewis Training 

years ago.'"—Marjorie Utt. 
Room CB-184, 
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SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Send me, without obligation, your Free Book. 
I want to know how to qualify for a well- 
paid position. 
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AIRLINE TRAINING 


TRAINING BRINGS 
9 race (900p POSITIONS AND 


clowns RAPID PROMOTIONS 


Major airline executives rate Grace Downs 
School as the finest in the country. Here, 
young men and women learn during day and 
evening classes in a stratosphere cabin, Stu- 
dents simulate flying in the school's giant Link Trainer. 
Airline executives interview prospective employees right on 
School premises, In 1956, Grace Downs placed 9996 of its 
graduates. FREE placement. State Licensed. Get book RC. 
+ GRACE DOWNS Air Career School 
1055 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. EN 9-1460 
Dormitories in School Building 


STUDY 


TOP-PAY POSITIONS WITH 


STENOTYPE 


Stenotype is the easy 
and fast way to top-pay 
stenographic, secretarial, 
and court reporting positions. Easier to write 
—easier to transcribe, because you “take” in 
plain, easy-to-read typewritten letters. 

Top flight opportunities unlimited—and 
the field is wide open and highly inviting. 

You can learn Stenotype in spare time at 
home without interfering with your present 
job. Low cost—easy terms. Machineincluded. 
GET ALL THE FACTS—send today for your 
free copy of ''Stenotype, For Better Busi- 
ness Careers" and learn how quickly you 
can enter this highly profitable profession. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 266ST, Chicago 5, Ill. 


HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
o interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates.’ 
I C S. is oldest and largest (277 courses). Write today for 3 
*9* free books: (1) 36-page “How to Succeed,” (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue— indicate course desired. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNA. DEPT. 39033M 














Interior Decoration at Home 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished, Diploma awarded. Low tuition and pay- 
ments. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior 
Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1882, Chicago 14, Ill. 


* 
P 
High School at Home ^t; Finish 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired, Free Bulletin. 
American School, Dept. H29, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 


‘I’m Earning $1200 More a Year- 


..,and I went from a dead end job to 


Secretary to a Hollywood Director!"’ 


WRITES Abit. fee LL É Co OF SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ® 
NO SYMBOLS—NO MACHINES—USES abc's 


TYPING AVAILABLE 


CrP hanks to SPEEDWRITING shorthand, 1 have a job most 
girls dream of—secretary to the casting director of a large 
Hollywood movie studio, Before studying SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand, 1 was a clerk typist. Now l have a glamorous job 
and | earn $100.00 more a month than in the past. 1 can never 
thank SPEEDWRITING enough." 


Why spend many months mastering a whole "foreign language" 
of symbols? Why not, like Judith Adkins and over 350,000 other 
ambitious women (and men, too), let SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand change your future almost overnight from the dull, the hum- 
drum, the underpaid--to a glamorous position with a really 
worthwhile paycheck ? 


With SPEEDWRITING shorthand, you can qualify as a fast, 
accurate shorthand writer in only 6 weeks, You can train at home 
or through classroom instruction, In ONLY 6 WEEKS you'll be 
taking 120 words per minute—50% faster than Civil Service re- 
quirements! And that job you want--tbat salary you long for— 
can be YOURS! 


Over 350,000 Students 
Hundreds of thousands of students, discouraged by old-fashioned 
symbol shorthands, have been amazed by the ease with which 
they learned SPEEDWRITING—the internationally-recognized 
scientific shorthand which uses no symbols, but the familiar letters 
of the alphabet that you ALREADY KNOW! 
Mail the coupon below for an exciting FREE book about 
SPEEDWRITING  shorthand—and also a FREE SAMPLE 
LESSON. You'll be surprised how much 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand you can 
learn the FIRST day! See for yourself FREE 
how SPEEDY RITING shonini can| To Readers of 
prepare you for a top-paying job of your 3 
choice in some leading business firm or REDBOOK 
Civil Service office. Mail coupon TO- Magazine 
! A Big Interesting 
Booklet with full 
information about 


DAY! 
SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 
SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand and typing. 


Dept. 9602-7, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 






























































































Aue DID YOU SEE THE READER'S DIGEST 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH or CAM T : ARTICLE ON Speedwriting ? 


JUDITH ADKINS "ON THE JOB" 


School of SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 9602-7 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


I am a REDBOOK reader. Please send me, without obliga- 
tion or expense, your new booklet with full information about 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand and typing. 


O Home Study C] Classroom Instruction 


Address... 


City. 


This school invites requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 








BEYOND THE DOCTOR’S DOOR 


BY HAL AND BARBARA BORLAND 





He was their doctor and their friend. 


Yet no one knew his lonely struggle as he weighed the risk of 


public condemnation against courage and duty — 


duty to his oath, and to one woman's unswerving faith 


he was the only passenger who got off the 

bus in front of the drug store in Denby. The bag the 
driver set on the sidewalk for her had an airline tag on it. 
The driver got back behind the wheel; the white-haired 
grandmother who had been her seat mate all the way from 
Gilead smiled and waved to her, and the bus roared away, 
on toward Mohegan and across the state. Hester Lee stood 
alone on the main street of Denby, a slim, blonde girl in a 
white hat, a blue and white striped dress and white sandals. 
She glanced at the drug store, tempted to go in and ask at 
once where she would find Dr. Wayne. Then she knew she 
. should get settled first and freshen up. With Aunt Emma 
in the hospital, she couldn't go to the little house on Willow 

Street. It would have to be the hotel. 

She picked up her bag and walked, without thinking, 
to the end of the block and turned north. She was a 
stranger here, yet her feet remembered. She had known 
this town for two years, long ago. Another block, and she 
come to the weathered brick hotel, once set in a generous 
lot with lawns around it, now squeezed between a super- 
market and a hardware store, its lawns reduced to tiny 
green patches edged with pink petunias. She went up the 
worn brick walk, across the pillared porch lined with 
wooden chairs and into the dim, faintly cool lobby. 

A grayhaired man was at the desk. His eyes lighted 
at the sight of her, and he watched as she signed the 
registry card. He read the name and said, “Hester Lee. 
Why, you're Mrs. Gardener's niece, aren't you?" 


“Yes.” 


“I remember you! My, it's good to see you again! 


This novel, like all other novels printed in REDBOOK, 
is purely fiction and intended as such. It does not refer to 
real characters or to actual events. If the name of any person, 
living or dead, is used, it is a coincidence. 
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Too bad Mrs. Gardener's sick. I guess you came to look 
after her." He glanced at the card again. “Colorado. 
That's quite a trip. I expect it’s cooler out there than it is 
here." 

“A little," Hester said. 

He found a key and came around the desk and took 
her bag. They went up the open stairway to the second 
floor, down the hallway to the right, and he led the way 
into a room. He set the bag down, raised the shades, 
opened the door to the bathroom, and said, “I gave- you a 
corner room. It’s quieter, and it's got cross-ventilation." 
He opened the closet, took out an electric fan and plugged 
itin. Hester reached into her purse for a tip, but he smiled 
and shook his head. “Home folks don't tip, around here.” 
He laid the key on the dresser, said, “If there's anything 
you want, just let me know," and left. 

She sat down on the bed, thankfully. Then she took 
off her hat and lay back. It was a strange homecoming. It 
was strange thinking of Denby as home, yet in a sense it 
was the nearest thing to home she had known since she was 
twelve years old. And she hadn't been here in twelve 
years. It was an odd sensation, arriving this way. Yester- 
day Colorado, lunch in Wheatland. Plans for a vacation 
in the mountains, already packed for it. Then the phone 
call from Dr. Richard Wayne. So she went in to Denver, 
caught the late flight east, took the bus from Gilead, and 
now—Denby. Yesterday a schoolteacher waiting for the 
fall term to start. Today Emma Gardener’s niece, here to 
stop a needless operation on an old lady who, if she were as 
ill as Dr. Wayne said, should be allowed to die in peace. 

She sat up, her jaw set firmly. She was tired as a dog, 
hot and travel-dusty. But she had to see Richard Wayne 
and have this out. Over the phone she had asked if he 
were the Dr. Wayne she had known, who would be in his 
sixties by now. No, he had said, he was Dr. Richard 
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Wayne, old Dr. Wayne's son. She remembered Dick 
Wayne, a tall, awkward boy, only two or three years older 
than she was. Now he was a brash young doctor, obvious- 
ly eager to operate. Well, she would put a stop to that! 

She looked in the bathroom, found it clean and began 
to run a tub. She undressed, luxuriated in a tepid bath 
and dressed in fresh nylon, a crisp light green with a full 
skirt. She brushed her short blonde hair, put on fresh lip- 
stick, wished she had the big white straw which was too 
awkward to travel well, and had to-compromise on the 
smaller white hat she had worn on the trip. Then she 
went downstairs. 

The man at the desk said Dr. Wayne's office was in 
his house, three blocks over on Fourth Street. “The big 
white house,” he said, “on the corner. You can't miss it.” 
Hester went out again into the dazzling, sun-hot street. 

Denby was one of those small towns, typically Ameri- 
can, that dot the vast farmlands. Front-yard lawns, hedges, 
trees, back-yard gardens and garages, street after street of 
houses, a center of stores and garages and lumber yard, a 
sash factory, a small foundry, a corn by-products plant 
down by the railroad, a brick high school, a public library 
in the town park, a hospital at the far end of town. It was 
forty-four miles from Gilead, the state's metropolis, thirty 
miles from Mohegan, a college town and the state's cultural 
center; when she had lived here with Aunt Emma, Hester 
had dreamed of going to college in Mohegan. It seemed 
long ago. 

As she left the main street and walked along the maple- 
shaded cross-town avenue, Hester remembered little things. 
The day Aunt Emma gave in and allowed her to have her 
braids cut off; the eagerness with which she hurried down 
this same avenue to George Bartlet's barber shop; the way 
she cried all the way home over the loss of the detested 
braids. The day Rob Lincoln let her ride his bicycle, and 
just about here she met a car and couldn't stop and rode 
into the curb and fell off. She still had scars on both knees, 
but the thing she best remembered was that she broke six 
spokes out of one wheel and Aunt Emma withheld her 
allowance for two weeks, to pay for the damage. The day 
Aunt Emma came with her, down this very street, to the 
station and put her on the train for Omaha. To go to her 
father and his new wife, whom Hester knew she was going 
to hate. Both she and Aunt Emma cried, and Aunt Emma 
said, “Try to like her, Hester. Try to make your father 
happy. He's had a hard time of it." 

Then she put away the memories. She was going up 
the walk at the big white house with the sign on the lawn: 
Ricnanp J. WAYNE, M.D. It was a two-story house, a modi- 
fied colonial with a one-story wing, and it was set in a big 
clipped lawn with a ragged-looking formal garden at one 
side. It looked tended, but not cared for. 

The door marked “Office” was in the one-story wing. 
There was a waiting room with a half a dozen people in 
the upholstered chairs. At one side was a desk with a uni- 
formed nurse behind it. The nurse looked vaguely familiar, 
a dark-haired, dark-eyed girl a year or two older than 
Hester. She glanced up, gave Hester a second look and 
nodded toward a vacant chair. She was typing memoranda 
cards. 

Hester, went to the desk and said, *I want to see Dr. 
Wayne. Heis expecting me." š 

The nurse said, “In a few minutes.” 

Hester refused to be put off. “I am Hester Lee. Mrs. 
Gardener’s niece.” 

“I know. Dr. Wayne is busy,” the nurse said firmly. 

Hester hesitated, but the nurse was dismissing her. 
She went over and sat down. A moment later the door to 
the inner office opened and a tall, dark-haired young man 
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in a white office coat looked into the waiting room. “All 
right, Mrs. Groves,” he said. 

Hester was on her feet. “Dr. Wayne,” she said, “I—” 

He glanced at her, smiled, said, “I’ll be with you 
pretty soon.” ` 

Mrs. Groves, a tall, bony woman, went into the doctor’s 
office, and he closed the door. Hester flushed angrily and 
sat down again. She had flown almost halfway across the 
country to sit and wait while Dick Wayne acted self-im- 
portant! She glanced angrily at the nurse, who was 
oblivious of her. 

Ten minutes, and the doctor was at the door again. 
Again Hester started to get to her feet; but Dr. Wayne said, 
“All right, Sam,” and a man in dungarees and work shirt 
went in. 

The telephone rang. The nurse toak the call, made 
an evening appointment. It rang again, and she relayed 
the call to the doctor inside. Then something about her 
face, her gestures, made Hester know who she was. Her 
name was Ruth. Ruth — she tried to recall the surname, 
couldn't find it. She had been the dark-haired girl in the 
grąde ahead of Hester at school, a lively, laughing girl who 
wore the same plaid skirt all winter, a red and black Camp- 
bell plaid. And a black sweater. Ruth Collins. No, the 
name was Collis, without the “n.” Ruth Collis. 

The door opened again. A teen-aged girl was sum- 
moned. 

Hester went over to the desk. “I came all the way—” 

The telephone rang. The nurse answered it. Hester 
waited while the nurse made another evening appointment. 
She turned to Hester. "There's one more ahead of you,” 
she said and went back to her typing. 

Hester stood there. another moment, then returned to 
her chair. Two more patients came in. And at last Dr. 
Wayne came to the door and looked at her and said, *Now, 
Miss Lee, come on in." 

Dr. Wayne's office was a small room with a desk and 
two chairs and a sterilizer and an instrument case and a 
glassed book case. Beyond, through an open door, Hester 
could see another room with an examining table. Both 
rooms were white and gleaming, but the small office seemed 
cluttered, as though he never had time to put it in order. 
Even his desk was disorganized. a pile of letters on one 
corner, two medical bulletins, a rack of test tubes and his 
open medical bag from which a stethoscope dangled. 

He motioned to the green leather chair at the end of 
the desk, and she sat down. He sighed, and she saw the 
strain lines around his mouth. It was a good mouth, 
generous, firm-lipped. His eyes were weary. He sat down, 
closed his eyes and leaned back, his long-fingered hands 
clasped behind his head. Then he opened his eyes and 
smiled at her and all the tired lines vanished. He looked 
almost boyish, a boyishness overlaid with a disarming 
maturity. He said, “You must have flown, to get here so 
soon." 

“I did," she said. “From what you said, I didn't 
think there was any time to waste." 

“It’s urgent," he said, “but not yet critical. We won't 
have to perform an emergency operation. But—" 

"Thats why I flew on," she said. “You spoke of 
operating." 

He nodded. Somehow, she couldn't think of him as 
Dr. Richard Wayne, now that she was here. He was just 
Dick Wayne grown taller and older, a slim, dark-haired, 
serious boy who always had a book under his arm. 

*Let's see," he said, *how long has it been since you 
lived here?" > 

“Twelve years ago. I lived with her two years.” 

“I know. And she was sixty-nine at that time. Now 
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she is eighty-one.” He laughed. “Don’t tell her I told you. 
She's a little vain about her age. Another year or two, and 
she'll be boasting about it, though. What I am saying is 
that she has aged a good deal since you saw her. She's got 
a splendid constitution, but—" 

The telephone rang. He answered it. “Yes. Yes, 
Clara. Any temperature? I wouldn't worry too much, 
then. Pll drop in after a while. Just keep him quiet. It 
may be just a touch of sun." ; 

He hung up and turned to Hester again. “As I was 
saying, her blood pressure is splendid, her kidneys are all 
right, all those factors are in her favor. Otherwise I 
wouldn't even consider operating. With some people—" 

*You said it was her stomach," Hester interrupted. 
*She always had splendid digestion." 

*Right. Another factor in her favor." 

“Then why do you want to operate?" 

“Hester—” He paused, and for a moment he looked 
just like his father. Old Doc Wayne had had his office over 
the drug store, and Hester had always been in awe of him. 
He was a tall, stooped man with a black bag full of pills 
that tasted terrible if you held them in your mouth till the 
candy coating melted off. 

“Put it this way,” Wayne said, “if an operation will 
spare her pain, if it will give her a few more years of life, 
and if she has an even chance to survive it, it’s my duty as 
her doctor to operate.” 

“You said something about a mass,” Hester said. 
“Does that mean cancer?” 

“There’s no way of telling whether it’s malignant or 
benign without a microscopic examination of the tissue. 
Malignant or not, removal is the proper procedure.” 

“You just said something about her having an even 
chance of surviving. Is that all the chance she has?” 

“At her age that’s quite remarkable, to have an even 
chance.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “I don’t see how anyone can 
think of operating if—" She hesitated, then asked, “How 
do you know your diagnosis is correct?” He was still Dick 
Wayne to her, and she had a perfect right to challenge him. 

He frowned. “How does—” 

The telephone interrupted him. “Yes,” he said to the 
phone. “How is she coming, Greg? Fine, fine.” He 
asked other details. Hester watched him, not listening, 
thinking that he was really almost handsome, in that strange, 
lean way. And vital, full of vitality and concentration as 
he talked. Every inch the doctor. His voice had authority. 
And warmth, and understanding, and decision. Finally he 
said, “Pll be over in about an hour. Tell her husband we'll 
have the baby early this evening.” He laughed. “All 
right, Greg.” 

He hung up and turned to her. “Did you know Ellen 
Caldwell? She must have been in your cla$s at school. 
She's having her first baby." He folded his hands behind 
his head and frowned out the window for a moment. Then 
he said, “Hester, any diagnosis is an informed guess based 
on known facts and predictable probabilities. Her sedi- 
mentation rate jumped to fifty, her appetite vanished, she 
had nausea and acute pains in the suspicious area. The 
diagnosis was obvious. But for a check, I’m having Dr. 
Jerome Teague come over from Gilead and give his opinion. 
He's the best man I know in the field.” 

“I still think—" Hester hesitated. 

“Veg?” 

“But she was always so healthy, Dick!” 
came out unthinking. 

“You haven’t seen her these past few months. I have. 
A year ago I thought she was indestructible. She had 
pneumonia two years ago, but recovered completely, with 
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no damage. I thought she would go on for another ten 
years. Then, about two months ago, I began to wonder. 
She was losing weight, not looking right. I asked how she 
was feeling, and she said not to worry about her. You 
know how determined she is, going to handle everything 
herself. ‘I’m quite all right, Dr. Dick,’ she said. But I told 
her to come over and let me give her an examination. She 
didn’t come, and I was busy. I didn’t see her till about ten 
days ago. Then I heard she wss sick abed. You know how 
word gets around. Everybc: ; in Denby knows it if you're 
sick. Folks had been taking in broth and things like that, 
but she couldn't keep anything down. She was so weak she 
couldn't get out of bed. I put her right in the hospital.” 

“Tt seems impossible!” 

“I know. We knew her as a spry old lady always help- 
ing somebody else. When I came back here to practice I 
thought she hadn’t aged a year since I went away to school. 
But now, Hester, she’s the one who needs help. I’m glad 
you came, though I didn’t expect you to when I ’phoned.” 

“You should have known I’d come.” 

“I suppose so. But we lose touch. I didn’t know how 
much you might have changed.” He smiled. “It’s been 
quite a while. All I knew was that you were teaching 
school out in Colorado.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“She told me. She's very proud of you.” He looked 
at her approvingly. “Not without reason," he said, with a 
smile. “I didn’t quite realize you’d grown up. But we all 
do.” 

And it was as though they’d always known each other, 
without any gap of the years. They spoke the same lan- 
guage; each almost instinctively understood what the other 
felt. 

He said, “You don’t like the idea of an operation. 
Neither do I, if it can be avoided. In her case it can’t. I’m 
convinced of that. The alternative is to keep her alive for 
a little while longer, weakening day by day, full of pain. 
We can’t do that, Hester!” 

“No, that would be worse! Dick, I want to see her 

“Of course. How about this evening? Around eight 
o’clock. Keep it short, though. No more than ten minutes. 
She’s pretty weak.” 

“Oh, Dick, we’ve got to take care of her!” 
out her hand, pleading. 

He took her hand, gripped it. We're going to do our 
best, Hester. I wish it weren’t this way, but—” 

The telephone rang again. He picked it up. “Yes, 
Ruth. . . . He's here? I'll take him at once.” He got to 
his feet. "There's a man outside with a mangled hand. An 
accident at the mill.” 

He went to the door with her. 
accident, not on her. 

She said, “At eight o’clock this evening, then?” 

He looked at her blankly. 

“Aunt Emma,” she said. 

“Oh, yes. Eight o’clock.” He opened the door, and 
she went out into the waiting room. Dr. Wayne took a 
gray-faced man with a bloody bandage on his hand and led 
him into the office. 

Hester stood for a moment watching the office door 
close behind her. As she turned away she saw a little boy 
beside the nurse’s desk, a youngster with brown hair and a 
cherub face, about five years old. He was in khaki shorts 
and a white T-shirt. The nurse was brushing his hair with 
her hand. 

The boy glanced up at Hester with a shy smile. He 
reminded her, though younger, of the most mischievous boy 
in her third grade at Wheatland. “Whose boy are you?” 
she asked. 
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She put 


His mind was on the 


The boy didn't answer. The nurse glanced up, pride 
in her eyes. “He’s mine,” she said. 

“And you,” Hester said, “are Ruth Collis, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, only the name is Lincoln now.” Ruth turned to 
the boy. “Robin, this is Miss Lee. Mother went to school 
with her. She’s Aunt Emma Gardener’s niece.” 

Robin beamed at Hester, said, “Hello,” and asked his 
mother, “When is Dr. Dick going to be ready for me?” 

“Pretty soon, son. He’ll give you your shot before he 
leaves.” 

“Shot?” Hester asked. “But he looks so healthy!” 

“Penicillin,” Ruth said. “He had rheumatic fever. . . . 
Now go over there and look at a magazine. Everybody has 
to take his turn in Doctor's office.” She gave Hester a quick 
glance which said: See, I run this office and I haven't any 
favorites, not evén my own little boy. You're nobody 
special Hester Lee! 

Hester went outside and back to the hotel. 

As the desk clerk handed her key to her he said, *Did 
you see Dr. Dick?" 

SV oa? 

“I hope,” he said earnestly, “you’re going to see Mrs. 
Gardener is taken care of.” 

"That's why I’m here,” she said with a smile. Then 
she said, “It seems to me that Dr. Wayne is a good doctor. 
Don’t people like him?” 

“Like him? Oh, my, yes! Young Doc’s probably as 
good as his father ever was, maybe better. But at her age 
—well, folks just want to be sure Mrs. Gardener is taken 
care of right.” 

"Pm sure,” Hester said, “that Dr. Wayne is going to 
do everything possible. He's—" She felt herself blushing, 
and she didn’t finish her comment. She took her key and 
went up to her room. 

She stood for several minutes at the window, looking 
out over the rooftops at the trees in the residential streets 
beyond. Wondering why she suddenly wanted to defend 
Dick Wayne against any possible criticism. 

Thén she thought—Oh, that’s ridiculous. I didn’t 
want to defend him. I just—well, we talked as though we 
were old, old friends and understood each other perfectly. 
I like Dick Wayne, and I didn’t expect to like him at all. 

She took off her hat. So that’s the way he grew up. 
Tall and handsome in his odd, rugged way. And firm and 
decisive and very sure of himself. Not too sure, though, not 
arrogantly sure. Just—well, nice; the kind of man you 
turn to and trust. . 

Oh, she thought, this is ridiculous! I’ve known hand- 
some men who were sure of themselves. Jim Wells, that 
tall, dark, goodlooking football player at Greely. He was 
sure of himself! But he had a football brain. She dated 
him three times, and then he began to make passes at her. 

And Larry Neff, the high-school coach at Wheatland. 
Larry dated her all her first fall in Wheatland and just be- 
fore Christmas said if she didn't marry him he would die a 
bachelor. He'd wait ten years for her, he said. She said 
no, and before Easter he married that dreamy-eyed girl 
from Fort Collins. 

George Bristol, too, was the rugged type. George was 
principal of the grade school. He dated her all last spring, 
and the last week of school he proposed four times. George 
was all right, but he was afraid to call his life his own. 
Always worrying about what the superintendent would say 
, if he made a move. She wondered if George hadn't asked 
the superintendent if it would be all right before he pro- 
posed to her. Probably. 

Dick Wayne wasn't like any of them. He wasn't like 
anyone she ever knew. He was just—well, Dick Wayne. 
And it was uncanny the way she knew, within minutes, that 
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they could talk. Talk straight. Sometimes you met a man, 
and it was as though you both were on the same wave 
length. You didn’t need an introduction or time to get 
acquainted or even time to think. You just were like that, 
from the moment you met. Only with Dick Wayne it was 
even more so; because they had known each other once. He 
was—well, he was her kind of man. And she was his kind 
of girl. She saw that in his eyes, felt it in his voice, in the 
way he gripped her fingers when she held out her hand, 
instinctively, to him. 

She thought—Oh, Hester, you don’t know him. You 
don’t know him at all! 

And then—I do know him. I’ve known him forever. 
Dick Wayne and I are going to take care of Aunt Emma. 
That's why I’m here. D 

She took off her dress and lay down on the bed in her 
slip. She was going to see Aunt Emma this evening. Dick 
had warned her that Aunt Emma was very weak. And old. 
It seemed impossible, for she had always been ageless; age- 
less and so completely in command of life. And she gave 
me so much, Hester thought, so much. 

She lay back to get a nap before she went downstairs 
for dinner. 


T 





Ruth Lincoln glanced up as soon as Hester Lee closed 
the screen door and watched her go down the walk, reluc- 
tantly admiring her figure and her clothes. Hester Lee, 
she thought, had everything. She'd always had everything. 
Maybe not always, but ever since she came to Denby, a 
sad-eyed little girl of ten, to live with Aunt Emma Gardener. 
And now she had come back to get Mrs. Gardener's money. 

Strange, Ruth thought, how the relatives come flocking 
when they think somebody with money is going to die. 
And how they stay away and try to ignore it when some- 
body without money is sick and needs their help. When 
there's no. money in sight they leave it to the doctor and 
the undertaker, then complain about the bills. 

Ruth corrected herself sternly—No, Hester didn't 
have everything when she first came here to live. She was 
a forlorn little girl whose mother had died and whose father 
had sent her on to live with her Aunt Emma.  Great-aunt, 
really, Hester's father's aunt. Hester never talked about 
her father, but Mrs. Gardener spoke of him as “my nephew, 
Colonel Colby Lee." He was an Army engineer, who built 
dams and such things and never seemed to have a home of 
his own. 

When Hester arrived she was a big-eyed girl with 
blonde braids and long legs and bony arms. Her dresses 
were too short, as though she had outgrown everything she 
had. But Mrs. Gardener took her right out and bought 
new clothes for her, the same. kind the other girls wore. 
And kept her looking neat as a pin. Ruth remembered that 
especially, the way Hester never wore a mussed dress to 
school. i 

At first the girls thought Hester was putting on airs. 
Looking back, Ruth decided she probably was just shy and 
lonely. She wanted desperately to be friends with every- 
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body, and she didn't know how. And she was an outsider. 
All that first year she must have been miserable. 

Then, at the beginning of the second year, Mrs. Gar- 
dener had Hester's braids cut off, and she began to blossom. 
The girls didn't know things were different until they saw 
how the boys began to notice her. Hester wasn't interested 
in boys, but Ruth was. Hester would walk down the street, 
and a boy on a bicycle would ride leisurely past her, look- 
ing. He would ride away, and a few minutes later he would 
be back, with another boy. They would ride along in the 
street beside her, seeming to pay her no attention but talk- 
ing loud and showing off. Then one of them would shout, 
“Hi, blondie! Where's your braids?” Hester would look 
around, surprised, and the boys would laugh and ride away, 
and come back and go through the performance all over 
again. à 

One afternoon Rob Lincoln, who was one of the older 
boys, came up beside Hester and took her books and walked 
home with her. Hester acted surprised. It didn't mean a 
thing to her. But it meant a lot to Ruth Collis. Ruth was 
just a skinny little black-haired girl, but she wasn't going 
to have an outsider like Hester Lee take the boys over. 
Especially Rob Lincoln. 

Ruth began giggling and talking loud. She began 
wearing a flaming red scarf, and she bought a cheap lipstick 
and used it after school. One day Rob Lincoln said, “Hey, 
Ruthie, what kind of a clown are you trying to be?” And 
he laughed and walked away. 

Ruth was so mad she could have scratched. Not at 
Rob, but at Hester. She threw away the lipstick and 
quieted down and acted bored when the boys were around. 
And Rob said, “Now what gives, Ruthie? You got lockjaw, 
or what have you got?" Then she stopped trying to be 
somebody else and began to be herself. And Rob, who had 
had no encouragement from Hester—Hester was too young 
for boys anyway—became interested in Ruth. 

It started as a grammar school romance. In their 
sophomore year in high school they went steady. Then 
they hardly had a date till the end of their senior year, but 
after the Senior Prom there just wasn't anybody else for 
either of them. 

Hester, of course, had been gone a long time by then. 
She had stayed only two years. Then her father remarried, 
and she went to live with him and her new stepmother, and 
Ruth lost track of her. Oh, now and then Mrs. Gardener 
mentioned her. "Hester was graduated second in her class 
from high school.” “Hester is going to teacher's college 
out in Colorado." “Hester is teaching school.” But Ruth 
wasn’t interested in Hester. 

Ruth’s family couldn’t afford to send her to college at 
Mohegan, and she didn’t know what to do. Then one day 
Mrs. Gardener met her on the street and said, “Ruth, what 
are you going to do with yourself?” Ruth said she didn’t 
know. Mrs. Gardener, in that blunt way of hers, said, 
“Don’t just sit around and wait to get married. Make 
something of yourself. You'd make a good nurse.” Mrs. 
Gardener really gave her the idea. Ruth talked to Old Doc 
Wayne, and he said, “Fine! Lll do all I can to help you.” 
And he helped get her started at Gilead City General, and 
he encouraged her all the way through. She would have 
quit after two years and married Rob Lincoln, but Old Doc 
Wayne said, “Finish your training. Then you'll have a 
profession if you ever need it." So she finished, and Old 
Doc said, *Now go ahead and get married, if you want to. 
Rob's a steady boy. And I’ll deliver your first baby." 
He did. He took care of Robin for three years before he 
had the embolism. Folks said Old Doc Wayne worked him- 
self to death; he was only fifty-eight when he died. 

Dr. Dick was an intern at the time, at Gilead City 


General where Ruth had taken her training. Dick had 
only a few more months as an intern. Then he came back 
to Denby and set up practice, with that wife of his, that 
beautiful, spoiled Linda. 

Dick Wayne had always known he was going to be a 
doctor, and so had everybody else. As valedictorian of his 
high school class, he entitled his speech, “I Swear by 
Apollo,” the opening words of the Hippocratic Oath. It 
was a speech about the responsibility of his generation to 
cure the ills of the world, but it was full of medical allusions, 
and it expressed Dick’s dreams and ambitions. Then he 
went to Mohegan College and on to medical school. He 
married Linda Wallace during the last year of his intern- 
ship. 

Linda was the daughter of Gilead’s big criminal- 
lawyer, a man folks said owned half the judges in the state. 
Linda grew up spoiled and never got over it. Dick met her 
at her coming-out party, and the talk was that she was 
determined to marry him. She boasted that she always 
got what she wanted. And Dick was a catch, brilliant and 
good looking. Ruth had seen him a time or two in evening 
clothes, and he was one of those men who walk into a room 
and every woman turns and looks at him. You knew the 
minute you saw him that he was someone you could depend 
on. Like Rob Lincoln. People liked Rob, too, and de- 
pended on him. 

Linda was beautiful, no doubt about it, tall, statu- 
esque, dark blonde, dark eyes and a milky skin and perfect 
teeth. But she was mean and cruel. She had the tongue 
of a snake. 

They came to Denby, and Dick took over his father’s 
old office over the drug store and lived in the old mansard- 
roofed house Dick inherited from his father. (Dick’s 
mother had died of leukemia ten years before, something 
folks never understood, because a doctor should at least cure 
his own wife, shouldn’t he?) When Dick inherited the 
house, Amy Bossert stayed with it. Amy had been his 
father’s housekeeper. Linda couldn’t stand Amy. She 
fired her and brought in two servants from Gilead, and 
right away everyone in Denby knew Linda wasn’t going 
to fit in. 

Dick tried to cover up for her, without seeming to 
apologize, but it was no use. Linda said frankly that Denby 
was just a little backwater town. “We won't be here long,” 
she said in that amused, irritating way of hers. “Dick’s 
sentimental about Denby, so I humored him. He won't 
be here more than a year. Then he'll go on to big things 
in New York." i 

She always said the wrong things. She told the drug- 
gist, “I send to Chicago for my skin lotions. It wouldn’t 
pay you to stock them. Nobody here could afford them.” 
At a church supper she said, “One has to do such boring 
things, meet such dull people, in a town like this.” And 
the one time she went to a benefit bridge she said, “Nobody 
here can really play bridge,” and yawned and left. 

Linda hated Denby, and Denby didn’t care for her. 
She stayed ten months, then went to Europe. She was gone 
six months and came back more sulky and self-centered 
than ever. For a few weeks she lived in a blaze of parties 
to which she invited guests only from Gilead. Then she 
went away again. 

Ruth was working for Dr. Dick by then, and she saw 
the way Linda hurt him. But he never said a word. He 
just buried himself deeper in doctoring. Then folks began 
asking when he was leaving, when he was going to New 
York. He said, “I’m not going anywhere. I’m staying 
right here.” But the talk persisted. So Dr. Dick built the 
new house. He had to go deeply in debt to do it, but it 
was his way of telling Denby that he was staying. He 


finished the office wing first and moved in while the plas- 
terers were still at work in the rest of the house. Linda 
came back while the painters were there. Dick showed her 
the house, and one of the painters said Linda said, “You 
don’t expect me to live in this place, do you, Dick?" The 
way she said it, the painter said, he thought Dick would 
slap her. Most men would. Then they came downstairs, 
and Ruth herself heard Linda say, “So you’re just a pill- 
peddler, after all! And you could have been somebody.” 
And Ruth heard that jeering laugh of hers. 

Two days later Dr. Dick came back to the office after 
a long maternity case and called the house. His office door 
was open, and Ruth heard him say, "She's not there? 
Where is she? . . Gone where?" Then silence. A few 
minutes later he came out and asked Ruth, “Did Mrs. 
Wayne stop here and leave a message?” 

She hadn't, of course, being Linda. 
and left, without even a good-by. 

The painters finished, Dick ordered furniture for a 
couple of rooms, sent some things over from the old house, 
and moved in. He fired the Gilead couple Linda had left 
and hired Amy Bossert to come in by the day, and Ruth 
knew Linda wasn't coming back. That was last February. 
Ruth had been working for Dr. Dick a year and a half. 

Dr. Dick didn't really need an office nurse when he 
hired her, but she needed a job, and he was like his father— 
he'd go out of his way to help you. Maybe it was a part 
of his way, too, of saying he was staying in Denby. And 
he'd known and liked Rob. 

Rob Lincoln had been a farmer. He was farming the 
old Snider place when he and Ruth were married, and they 
bought it the first year. Then Robin was born, and they 
thought they had everything—including a big mortgage, 
as Rob said. But the spring he was two, Robin had a 
series of colds, and the next spring Old Doc Wayne found 
that he had rheumatic fever. He put Robin in the hospital 
and pulled him through. 

Afterward, Rob asked if the baby would be an invalid 
for life, and Old Doc said, “No! There's always some 
damage with rheumatic fever, but his heart's pretty good. 
That's the danger point." 

"What's this about his having to have penicillin?” 
Rob asked. 

“He'll have to have it regularly," Old Doc said. “Like 
a diabetes patient having insulin. But I think he can live 
a normal life." 

And that's the way it was. Ruth wasn't given to 
brooding, but sometimes she did wonder if things would 
have turned out the way they did if they hadn't bought 
the farm. You never know. All she knew was that Rob 
shouldn't have tried to clear that brush patch. And yet, 
if it hadn't been that, it might have been something else. 

There was about five acres of brush over along the 
creek on the place. Rob hated waste. He said that brush 
patch should be growing a crop. So that fall, 'after he 
got his corn in, he bought a 'dozer blade for his old crawler 
tractor and said he was going to get rid of that brush. He 
was almost through when a heavy fall rain came. It rained 
two days and the creek was high. Afterward Rob said, 
“That brush will come out easy now, with the ground all 
soaked." 

It cleared, and he got out the tractor. She watched 
him go, in his old canvas coat and his red plaid cap, singing. 
He couldn't sing, really, but he had a loud voice. 

The brush pàtch was just a quarter of a mile from 
the house. She looked out several times and saw him 
working close to the creek. Then she looked out, and he 
was gone. She could hear the tractor's motor roaring, but 
it wasn't in sight. She had a premonition, a fear. She 


She had just up 
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pulled on her galoshes, threw a coat around her, took Robin 
in her arms, and hurried across the cornfield. Halfway 
there she saw the cave-in and started to run. 

There wasn’t any mystery about what happened. Rob 
had got too close to the high creek bank, and the rain-soaked 
earth gave way under the heavy tractor. It went end-over- 
end into six feet of water. Rob was caught under it. It 
was ghastly, seeing the tractor half under water, only its 
nose out, the motor still running. and knowing Rob was 
down under it somewhere. 

She telephoned to town. Dr. Dick came out, and the 
fire company and three garage wreckers. But it was too 
late. Dr. Dick said Rob was killed instantly. 

After the funeral, she had to move to town. The bank 
sold the farm, and she got about two thousand dollars. She 
rented a place and put in an application at the hospital, 
but before the hospital acted on it, Dr. Dick asked her to 
work for him. 

There wasn't anybody she'd rather work for. She'd 
never worked a day as a nurse and had no idea what an 
office nurse should do. Dr. Dick said. “You can type a 
little, and answer the phone, and run the sterilizer. Now 
and then I'll need your help with an examination, and you 
can give injections now and then. Beyond that, it's pretty 
much up to you." 

So she took over the office for him. She knew every- 
body in town, and that helped. She calmed down the 
nervous patients, cozied the worried ones, talked back to 
the loud, insistent ones. She knew their families, their 
marriages, their children, their family troubles, almost as 
well as Dr. Dick did. She kept the office clean and as much 
in order as she could. She shielded him from the demand- 
ing patients and saw that the really sick ones got attention. 
And she came to know that Dr. Dick would go without sleep 
or meals or rest to spare a patient an hour of pain. She'd 
always admired him. She didn’t come to think of him as 
a god, but she knew he was one of God’s dedicated helpers. 

And after she knew more about the situation with 
Linda, she was so sorry for him that sometimes she wanted 
to cry. One afternoon, just a few weeks before, after he'd 
been up all night with a sick baby and then had been on 
the go all day, she’d gone into his office after the last office 
patient and found him with his head down on his arms. 
He heard her and looked up, his face lined with weariness 
and his eyes away back in their sockets. He looked up 
and forced that smile of his and said, “Well, Ruth, almost 
quitting time. Call it a day.” 

“Isn’t there something more I can do?” she asked. 

He stared at her a moment, then said, “Maybe you can 
cure Alma Betterman’s arthritis. Or George O’Brien’s 
ulcer. Or put new arteries in old Mike Bowers.” 

“You’re so tired you’re ready to drop,” she said. 

He got to his feet, almost weaving, bracing his hands 
on the desk. Where's tonight’s house-call list?” he asked. 

She got it for him. He glanced at it. Where's Alma 
Betterman’s name?" he asked. "Didn't she call in? I 
told her to." 

*[ told her," Ruth said, “you were very busy and 
asked if she couldn't come to the office this evening." 

Dr. Dick seldom scowled at her, but he did then. He 
said, “It'll take her half an hour to walk to the office, and 
she hasn't anyone to bring her. You shouldn't ask her to 
come, Ruth. Call her and tell her PIl stop in and see her.” 
He wrote the name on the list. 

She faltered, ^I just—I was trying to save you work." 

Then he smiled and came around the desk and put a 
hand on her shoulder. “You save me a lot of work, Ruthie. 
I don't know what I'd do without you,” he said. 

She wanted to put her arms around him right there. 
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But she didn't. She wanted to take his head in her lap 
and comfort him the way she comforted Robin when he was 
so tired he could scarcely stay on his feet and so keyed up 
he couldn't go to sleep. 

She said, “I try to, Dr. Dick.” And he stared at her 
blankly, not even remembering what he had just said. 

She went back to her desk, and five minutes later he 
came out of his office, looking almost fresh again. It always 
amazed her the way he pulled strength and fresh energy 
out of the air, it seemed. Doctoring was his life, now, his 
whole life, and he gave everything he had to it. 

And this was her life, running the office for him, keep- 
ing his records straight, sorting out the patients, trying to 
shield him without his knowing. Her job, her life. Maybe 
there would be something more, some day, but just now 
that was her whole life. That and Robin. 

Robin was at her desk again. “Mommie,” he said, 

*am I next?" 
í She brought back her thoughts and looked around the 
waiting room. It was empty except for her and Robin. 
“Why,” she said, “you are, aren't you? And after Dr. 
Dick gives you your shot we'll both be through. We'll go 
home and get supper. What do you want for supper?" 

“Hamburger!” 

“Not again!” 

“Yes! Hamburger, and peas! I want hamburger and 
peas every day!” 

The office door opened. Dr. Dick was saying, “Take 
one after meals till these are gone, and come see me again 
next Wednesday. I think you'll be feeling better by then.” 

Millie Johnson thanked him and limped to the door. 
Her rheumatism, as she called it,"was paining her again. 
Ruth was sure the pills Dr. Dick had given her were un- 
marked aspirin; but they were cheap and better for her 
than the patent medicines she had dosed herself with. 

Dr. Dick looked at Robin and whistled softly, the first 
few notes of a robin's morning song. Robin puckered his 
lips and tried to imitate it, but he could whistle only one 
thin note. Dr. Dick laughed. He seemed in especially 
good spirits and he didn't look nearly:as tired as usual. He 
laughed and said, *Come on in, Mr. Lincoln, and take 
your medicine." Robin skipped into the office, more brave 
about the needle than half the adults were. . 

Ruth put the cover on her typewriter, put a paper- 
weight on the house-call list and glanced around the waiting 
room. She picked up the magazines and piled them neatly 
on the table. Then she saw the short white glove on the 
chair where Hester Lee had been sitting. Hester hadn't 
been wearing gloves, but nobody else would even have 
been carrying them to the doctor's office. 

Ruth picked up the glove, bristling a little inside. 
Remembering Hester in the pale green nylon, looking so 
cool, so assured. She wondered if the other relatives would 
be coming too. Probably. Another niece, and a nephew, 
who lived in Oklahoma. They would come, all right. They 
could smell Emma Gardener's money even as far away as 
Oklahoma. Hester had smelled it even in Colorado. 

Ruth resented all the fuss over Mrs. Gardener. She 
was a nice old lady, and everybody in town liked her. But 
there was an awful lot of talk going on. And with. Hester 
here, it would spread even more. Ruth wondered how 
much of it had got to Dr. Dick. She'd been wondering 


all day how she could tell him, tactfully, about it. All this, 


fuss about one old lady! She was only one patient. Dr. 
Dick had plenty of others to worry about. But she had to 
tell him, somehow, just so he would know what folks were 
saying. Maybe he could think of some way to put a stop 
toit. It wasn'tright. He was the doctor. And she couldn't 
stand to have him criticized. 


She put the white glove in her desk drawer. Hester 
would be in again; you could count on that. R 

Then Robin came out of Dr. Dick's office, a strip of 
bandage on his arm, and Dr. Dick followed him, taking off 
his white office coat. He was whistling softly to himself. 
He glanced down at the house-call list, then went back and 
put on his tan sport jacket. 

*No more calls from the hospital?" he asked. 

“No,” she said. 

“Ellen Caldwell’s in labor," he said. “Tve got to get 
right out there." S 

“I guess they didn't need you," she said, “or they 
would have 'phoned." = 

He didn’t seem to hear. He was still whistling to him- 
self as he picked up his bag and went out to his car. 

Ruth took off her white cap, turned tò the mirror . 


- behind her desk and combed her hair and freshened her 


lipstick. She turned the card on the inner office door so 
it said: THE DOCTOR IS OUT. 

“Come on, Robin,” she said. 

Robin carefully put the magazine he had been leafing 
through on the pile on the table, and they went out. 





Dr. Wayne hoped, as he drove across town, that Ellen 
Caldwell wasn't having too hard a time. She shouldn't 
have. She was a big, healthy girl. But labor was nearly 
always long with a first baby. And the mother, despite 
everything she had been told, didn't know exactly what to 
expect. That's why he liked to be there in plenty of time, 
to give reassurance. One thing about childbirth—it was 
with nature, a natural function. But you had to watch 


^ every minute, and when labor pains started the first time, 


a girl had trouble remembering that motherhood was 
natural to her. He wanted to be in plenty of time to re- 
assure Ellen Caldwell. 

The hospital was out at the edge of town, where a hos- 
pital belonged, in the country with green around it and 
fresh air anda sense of peace and quiet. A hospital in 
the middle of town or in the heart of a crowded city always 
depressed him. That’s one reason he’d been glad to come 
back to Denby, the hospital. 

He remembered when it was built. His father had 
begged and pleaded for it, and when it finally was started, 
his father had said, “That hospital will be worth more to 
Denby and this area than anything else in town. It’s more 
important than paved streets or electric lights. But it 
took folks a long time to admit that.” Then he frowned, 
in that way of his, and said, “No, I’m wrong. It’s no more 
important than the sewer system and municipal water. 
Before we got the water system, five or six people died of 
typhoid every year. But if^we'd had a hospital, we might 
have saved them!” 

He drove into the parking yard and'left his car. He 
glanced up at the three-story building as he hurried 
along the gravel walk to the main entrance. It would have 
been a prettier building if they’d ever built the second 
wing. Maybe they would some day. When Grant Gar- 


dener gave the money for that one wing, he had said, “Let 
somebody else build the other one. I don't care how it 
looks from the outside, just so it's right inside." Grant 
Gardener was a shrewd man. F- made a fortune in 
lumber, retired before he was sixty and had just five years 
to enjoy his leisure. After he died, they wanted to name 
the new wing for him, but Aunt Emma said, with her 
direct tartness, “Nonsense! It’s just a part of the Commu- 
nity Hospital. Grant doesn't need any such memorial." 
So his name was never carved on it. It was just the Com- 
munity Hospital, open to that whole end of the county. 

Dr. Dick Wayne opened the big main door, welcoming 
the cool quiet and the faint medical smell. This was home 
to him, the hospital and his office. He seldom thought 
about it, but when he did, he knew that this was the only 
home he had, the only life. Since Linda had left. 

The nurse at the desk heard him and looked up, her 
face brightening. “Dr. Dick!” she exclaimed. “I just 
rang your office.” 

“Good!” he said. “Then I’m in time.” 

“She’s in delivery,” the nurse said. 

He swung around to the elevator. The nurse plugged 
in a number and said, “Dr. Wayne is here. He’s—” 

The elevator door slammed. He took off his jacket, 
ready to scrub up in a hurry. The elevator operator said, 
“Mighty hot day, isn’t it, Dr. Wayne?” 

“Is it?” he asked, surprised. He hadn’t had time to 
notice. 

The operator. laughed and shook his head, as though 
Dr. Wayne had said something very funny. Then he 
stopped at the third floor, the doors opened, and Dr. Wayne 
hurried down the corridor. To scrub up and get to the 
delivery room, get that baby born safely. 

It wasn’t a particularly difficult delivery, but it was 
slow, as Dick had thought it might be. Then, at last, the 
baby was there, a sound, healthy boy. One nurse took it, 
and another nurse readied the mother to go back to the 
maternity ward. Dr. Wayne stripped off his gloves, mask 
and gown but didn’t change back to his street clothes. He 
was going back to the ward with her, just to see that every- 
thing was all right. 

They wheeled her down the long corridor into the big, 
many-windowed ward. The ward nurse took over. Dr. 
Wayne began giving her his instructions. He said, “She 
should be awake by eight o'clock." 

The ward nurse smiled and glanced at her watch. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Tt’s eight o’clock now,” she said. “Five minutes past.” 

“No!” He looked at the watch on her wrist as she 
held it out to him. He shook his head. “Where does the 
time go? Well, make it nine o’clock.” He frowned, re- 
membering, and exclaimed, “Oh, good Lord! I forgot 
all about Hester Lee!” And he turned and hurried to 
the stairway. 

He went down the stairs two at a time to the second 
floor desk. Miss Brown, the floor supervisor, was there. 
“Brownie!” he exclaimed. "How's Mrs. Gardener?” 

“She seems to be doing all right, Dr. Dick.” 

“PI step in and see her.” He turned away. 

“No!” Miss Brown exclaimed. “No, please, Dr. Dick!” 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

“You can’t!” She began to laugh. 

“What do you mean, | can’t?” He bristled. 

“I mean you shouldn’t.” Miss Brown flushed at hav- 
ing said it as she had. “Irma is putting Mrs. Gardener’s 
hair up in curlers.” 

“Well?” 

“For you!” 
smile, “Oh, she’s the cutest little old thing! 


She was chagrined, but she had to 
She wanted 
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to be prettied up when you see her tomorrow morning. 
I’m afraid she’d be furious if you popped in now.” 

“Nonsense!” But he didn’t leave. 

“Of course she would. She's a woman. We're all 
vain. 

“She has a guest coming, Brownie. Her niece. I told 
her she could come at eight, for ten minutes. She's prob- 
ably waiting downstairs right now, calling me names. I 
forgot to leave word at the desk." 

"Can't you give us five minutes, Dr. Dick?” 

“I guess so. She's up to having a visitor, isn't she?” 
“She seemed pretty well rested when I saw her. And 
her chart looks good." 

Dr. Wayne nodded. “TIl send her niece right up. 
Keep her here at the desk till the coast's clear. And don't 
let her stay more than ten minutes." He started to leave, 
then asked, “What are you going to do, give her a perma- 
nent?” 

Miss Brown laughed. “We'll have to take the curlers 
It won’t take long.” 


* 


out. 


Dr. Wayne went on down the stairway to the first floor. 
Hester was not in sight, but the nurse at the desk gave him 
a meaningful look and pointed toward the waiting room 
on the right. 

Hester was standing at the window when he went in. 
She saw him and glanced at her watch. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting," he said. 

“I wondered if you'd forgotten, or been called on some 
emergency," she said. 

.“I was busy with a baby.” He glanced down to see 
what she was staring at, saw that he was still wearing the 
green operating-room suit. "Excuse the overalls,” he said 
with a grin. 

He took her to the elevator. 
here?" he asked as they started up. 

“I walked." 

“I forgot to tell you we have cabs in town now. You 
could have taken a taxi." i 

“Its been a long time,” she said, “since I walked in 
Denby. I enjoyed it.” 

They were at the second floor. He motioned her out, 
leaving her to Brownie’s devices, and went on up and 
changed into his street clothes. Then he looked in at the 
maternity ward again before he went back to the main‘ 
floor. He asked the desk nurse if Hester had left, found 
that she hadn’t, and waited. 

She came down a few minutes later, and he said, “I'll 
give you a lift back.” 

They went out to the car. As he held the car door: 
for her he asked, “Well, how did you think she was?” 

“I wanted to cry," Hester said. 

“I hope you didn’t.” He drove out of the parking yard 
and headed for town. 

“She would have scolded me if I had. Oh, she looks 
so frail! But she has so much—well, as she would say, 
she has so much gumption. Dick, she mustn’t die now!” 

“That’s why she’s in the hospital.” 

“She said I shouldn't have come. 
have had to come.” 

*You told her I phoned you?" 

“No.” 

“She knew. I told her I was going to call you and the 
others.” 

“That’s why she didn’t ask. I wondered. She wants 
me to go over and stay at her house while I’m here.” 

“Good. I'll take you there now.” 

Hester shook her head. “Pll move over tomorrow. 
I'm settled at the hotel for tonight." 


*How did you get out 


Said I shouldn't 
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“Then I'll drop you at the hotel before I go back to 
the office." : 
“You have office hours again tonight?” 


“Of course." 
*When do you rest?" 
He laughed. “Between house calls." 


She was silent several minutes. She was remembering 
what Aunt Emma had told her about Dr. Dick. That he was 
married, unhappily married, and his wife had left him. 
That he was working himself to death trying to forget. 
It had been something of a shock to Hester when she heard 
it. Dick Wayne married? Why, of course. He was older 
than Hester, several years older. He should be married by 
now. But not married and, as Aunt Emma hinted, prac- 
tically divorced. That explained the hurt she had seen in 
his eyes this afternoon. “But he's a wonderful doctor," 
Aunt Emma had added. “Simply wonderful. He's had 
enough trouble so he understands trouble in others." 

"Well," he was saying now, “you must have seen that 
she's a very sick woman. She probably rallied her strength, 
of course, for you. She does for me. But she's getting 
weaker every day." 

“I was just thinking," Hester said, “that you said she 
had only an even chance to survive the operation." 

"She hasn't any chance at all if we don't operate." 

“I can see that. . . . Oh, Dick, she's such a dear!” 

"She means a lot to you, doesn't she?" 

“A very great deal. She did everything in the world 
for me when I needed it most.” 

“She means a lot to me, too. And to practically every- 
body in town. When I first set up practice, she sent me 
a dozen patients. Kids, mostly, who needed their tonsils 
out or some such thing. I don't know how many families 
she was helping out, but she paid the bills for all those kids. 
In the past year she must have sent six or seven patients to 
me. 

"Children?" Hester asked. 

"Not all of them. And I'll bet she has put ten people 
through college. Boys and girls she thought should have an 
education and whose parents couldn’t afford it. John 
Wilson—did you know John? His mother was a widow, 
took in washing—Aunt Emma sent him to law school. 
Loaned him the money. John told me that himself.” 

"I'm not at all surprised. That's just like her. Scrimp 
for herself and be generous with others.” Hester smiled. 
“I wonder if she still has that old radio,with a horn. When 
I lived with her I was ashamed of it. It would be prac- 
tically an antique by now!” 

"She's still got it,” he said with a laugh. “John Wilson 
gave her a little portable one for Christmas, and she has 
that in the kitchen. But she's got the old Atwater Kent, 
horn and all, upstairs. And uses it!" 

*6Good ^? 

“Were you here," he asked, “when Carl Ekdahl tried 
to sell her a television set? No, that was just six years 
ago. Carl went over to her house and gave her the sales 
talk, and she took him to the kitchen and showed him that 
old sink and the old worn linoleum on the floor and said, 
*Wouldn't I look foolish, buying a television set for a house 
like this? I can't afford such a thing, even if I approved 
of it. Which I don’t!” And Carl left, feeling like a crook 
who robbed widows and orphans. Less than a month later, 
when they started the educational TV station at Mohegan, 
she went down to Carl's and paid close to five hundred 
dollars for a big-screen set and had it installed in the public 
library. Carl still hasn't got over that." 

She was silent again. Then she asked, *You said you 
were having'a consultation about her. When?” 

“Day after tomorrow." 


*And well know more after you talk with this Dr. 
Teague?” 

“Yes. Then we can plan on the next step.” 

They were back on the edge of Denby’s business dis- 
trict. Neon signs began to dot the street, and they came 
to the first traffic light. It was red. As they waited for it 
to change, he looked at her and said, “You must be pretty 
well bushed, after that trip. That bus from Gilead is 
brutal.” 

“I hadn't really been thinking about it,” she said. 
“I was just so glad to get here, to find that she's still alive 
and has at least an even chance." 

The light changed. 

“And it was good," she said, “to walk and see the 
town, even though I was tired.” Then she said, “But you 
—you still have office hours! And you just delivered a 


baby. When do you find time to eat? Have you had 
dinner?" 
“Come to think of it,” he said, “I haven't. I forgot 


all about it.” 
empty.” 

“You have to eat!” 

“I haven't time now. PI eat later.” 

The next traffic light was green. Just after he passed 
it she ordered, “Stop!” 

“That light was green,” he said. 

“Stop!” she ordered again. “Stop right here!” 

He drew over to the curb. She opened the door, 
stepped out and ran back to the corner, to the floodlighted 
diner. He sat back and smiled and waited. Five minutes, 
and she was back with hamburgers in a bag and a carton 
of coffee. She got in and handed him a hamburger. 

*[ didn't know,” she said, “whether you liked onions 
or not, so I got just ketchup.” 

“I love onions,” he said, taking a big bite and driving 
on. “But I guess my patients wouldn’t.” 

She took the cover from the coffee carton. “And I 
didn’t know about the coffee. Cream?” 

“Um-hmmm.” He had a mouthful of hamburger. 

“Sugar?” 

“Hn-unnn.” | 

“I guessed right! Here.” ` 

He took a big drink of coffee and handed the carton 
back to her. She gave him the other hamburger. “How 
about you?" he asked. 

“I had my dinner. Umm, they smell good, though. 
Remember the hot-dogs we kids used to roast down at the 
pond when there was skating?" 

*Best hot-dogs there ever were. Seasoned with char- 
coal. Don't tell me you ever ate them!” 

“T loved them. I was one of the little brats you never 
noticed." 

He took another bite and another drink of coffee. 
“You,” he said, “had blonde braids. .Do I remember, or 
don't 1?” 

“That was the first year, and I didn’t go skating till 
the next winter. After I had the braids cut off.” 

“T still remember blonde braids.” 

“Do you know what I remember about you and the 
pond? You taught me to skate.” 

“T never taught anybody to skate.” 

“I was there, barely able to stand up on my brand-new 
skates. Everybody carefully skated around me. And sud- 
denly my feet went out from under me. I was just stand- 
ing there, and plop, I went down. You picked me up, and 
you said, ‘Turn your ankles in, and you won't skate on your 
fanny." 

“Was that you?” 

“You don’t even remember!” 


He grinned. “I wondered why I felt so 


*You just said you'd cut off your braids. Besides, it 
was dark." 
“Tt was a Saturday afternoon.” 
He turned and smiled at her. “Long time ago, wasn't 


it?" 

“Twelve years." 

“A lot has happened.” 

“Yes.” She heard the tone in his voice, the with- 
drawal. She saw him staring ahead, the pain lines, the 


hurt, around his eyes. 

At last he said, “Those were good hamburgers. 
Thank you." 

They had turned into the street his office was on. She 
said, *Don't bother taking me over to the hotel. It's just 
a few blocks." 

*No trouble," he said. He was still withdrawn. 

* You've got an officeful of patients waiting." 

“Probably.” 

“Take care of them.” 

He pulled into his driveway and parked. Through 
the windows they could see that every chair was occupied. 
He opened the door of the car for her, and she said, “Thanks 
for bringing me in.” 

“Thanks for the dinner," he said, and'there was a 
smile, a kind of remembering smile. “We’ll have to do it 
again. With napkins." 

She left, and he went into the waiting room. He 
looked around and asked, Who's first?" A short, stout 
woman stood up. 

Dr. Wayne turned the card on his door so that it 
said: THE DOCTOR IS IN, and opened the door and followed 
the woman inside. She sat down in the chair at the end 
of his desk. He put on his white office coat and knew, 
even as he looked at her, that what she needed most was a 
chance to talk, to tell someone her troubles. “Well, Mrs. 
Hanley," he said, and she settled back to tell him all her 
symptoms, interspersing them with her various worries. 

He listened. Finally she hitched her chair toward 
his desk and held out her arm. It wasn't an office visit 
unless he took her pulse and blood pressure. Both were 
satisfactory. He wrote out a prescription. As he handed 
it to her, she said, “I guess Im not as bad off as Mrs. 
Gardener." 

*You're not bad off at all,” he said. “Take a spoonful 
of this three times a day." 

*She must be pretty sick, you keeping her in the hos- 
pital." 

“We all need a rest now and then,” he said. “Pd like 
to have you start this medicine tonight." He edged her 
toward the door. 

“At least," she said, “I guess it's nothing I have to 
be operated on for, is it? But l'm not as old as she is." 

“And watch your diet" he said, smiling. “Better 
go easy on the starches for a while." He opened the door. 
She went out, and he called the next patient. 

During the next two hours four patients asked about 
Mrs. Gardener. None of them came right out and asked; 
they skirted around the topic, but they let him know that 
they knew she was sick, they were eager for word about 
what was wrong, and they wouldn't want to be operated on 
if they were her age. One woman said she'd heard Mrs. 
Gardener's niece had been called all the way from Colorado. 
*[ didn't know it was that serious," she said. 

“Her niece came for a visit," he said. “You remember 
Hester Lee, don’t you?” 

The woman frowned. 
way?” 

He nodded. The woman seemed disappointed. 

Then, about nine-thirty, a long distance ’phone call 


“Just for a visit? All- that 
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came from somewhere in Illinois. He asked the operator 
to hold it a moment, dismissed the patient in his office, asked 
the next one to wait and closed the door. A man's voice 
came on the "phone. “Dr. Wayne? This is Dillon Hughes. 
I've been trying for an hour to reach you." 

“Yes,” Dr. Wayne said. Dillon Hughes was Mrs. 
Gardener's nephew. 

“Im calling about Mrs. Gardener," the man said. 
“You 'phoned me about her a couple of days ago." 

*Yes, Mr. Hughes." 

“Is she still alive?” 

“Of course.” 

*[ thought you said she was dying!” Dillon Hughes 
sounded truculent. 

“I believe,” Dr. Wayne said carefully, “that ! said she 
was seriously ill.” 

“Well, what—? Look, we’re driving in. My wife 
and I, and my sister and her husband. We understood it 
was an emergency, and as the nearest of kin—” 

“There is no immediate emergency, Mr. Hughes,” Dr. 
Wayne broke in. “I notified you and your sister, and Mrs. 
Gardener’s other niece, as a matter of form. I was not 
summoning you to her deathbed.” 

“You ’phoned Hester Lee, too?” 

“Of course." 

There was a silence. Then Dillon Hughes said, “As 
long as we're this far we'll come on in. We'll be there to- 
morrow afternoon. You did say she is seriously ill?" 

“Yes” 

“Look, I want you to make reservations for us at the 
best hotel in town. Two doubles, with—" 

“There is only one hotel in Denby,” Dr. Wayne said. 
*[ don't think you need. reservations." 

“Just one hotel? Oh, Lord! How far are you from 
Gilead? That's quite a place, isn't it, Gilead?” 

Dr. Wayne didn't think he was going to like this man. 
He said, “Forty-four miles, as you can see on any road 
map." 
“And I want to see you. Better make an appointment." 
*For what time?" 

*Oh, sometime in the afternoon. 
there." 

*[ have office hours from one-thirty till four." 

“You mean—" 

“I mean I'll find time to see you.” 

* And you say she's still alive?" 

* Y es." 


Dillon Hughes hung up. 


As soon as we get 


Dr. Wayne sat there for a moment, frowning at the 
telephone. So the others were coming too. Dillon Hughes 
and his wife and Louise Curtis and her husband. Coming 
from Oklahoma. And Dillon Hughes, at least, seemed less 
interested in Aunt Emma Gardener’s condition than in 
whether she was dead or alive. Dr. Wayne had never met 
any of them. As far as he knew, they had never been in 
Denby. Now they were suddenly interested in Emma 
Gardener. à 

He went to the door and called the next patient. He 
saw the list of house-calls under the paperweight on Ruth's 
desk, picked up the slip, folded it and thrust it into his 
pocket. 

As he went back into his office to take care of the 
patient he remembered Linda's once saying, “Only a cheap 
country doctor has to go out on anything but an emergency 
after dinner." And he thought—Every call on this list is 
an emergency to the patient waiting for me to arrive. It'll 
be eleven o'clock before I get to some of them, but it's 
important to them. 
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Ruth Lincoln arrived at the office a few minutes before 
nine the next morning. Dr. Wayne was taking care of the 
last of the early morning handful of office patients. She had 
suggested several times that he not see any patients before 
nine, when she came in, but he always said, “Waste two 
hours? I can’t do that. Besides, they have to see me early 
to get to their jobs." She offered to come in early, but he 
vetoed that, too. “Nine to five is long enough for you.” 

She opened her desk and started the day's work, won- 
dering how to tell him about the town's talk. She hadn't 
decided how to say it when he finished with the last patient 
and came out to her desk. She would have bet he hadn't 
got more than six hours' sleep, but he looked rested and 
relaxed. 

“Good morning, Ruth," he said. “Try to keep the 
whole morning clear for me, will you? I’m going out to 
the hospital now. I’m meeting Dr. Teague there at nine- 
thirty, and we'll probably be back here soon after ten." 

* You're having a consultation about Mrs. Gardener?” 
she asked. 

He nodded. 

She hesitated, knew she had to say it somehow. “Dr. 
Dick,".she said, "there's a good deal of talk- about Mrs. 
Gardener." 

“There’s always talk,” he said quietly. 

“Folks around town," she said. 

*Don't-let it bother you.” 

She hesitated again. “It’s about you, too,” she said. 

“I know,” he said shortly. — . 

“They say—well, they say you're going ahead and 
operate even if it kills her!” She blurted it out. 


“If I decide it’s necessary to operate,” he said slowly, - 


firmly, “we'll operate.” Then he snapped, “I can’t call a 
mass meeting every time somebody gets sick to take a vote 
on what to do!” 

*[—I just thought you ought to know what they're 
saying." 

He dismissed the matter. “Before I forget, Ruth, Mrs. 
Gardener’s nephew and niece, Dillon Hughes and Louise 
Curtis, will be in town today. Some time this afternoon. 
I'll see them. When they come don't keep them waiting." 

He went out to his car. Ruth slammed the drawer 
angrily. On her way to work this morning three people had 
stopped her on the street and asked about Mrs. Gardener. 
When Ruth told them she didn't know any details but 
thought she was doing pretty well, they looked at her as if 
she was hiding something. As if Ruth Lincoln was partly 
responsible for what happened to Emma Gardener. They 
didn't realize that a nurse just did what a doctor told her 
to. She didn't make the decisions. The doctor did. 

Oh, Dr. Dick shouldn’t be put in a position like that! 
And she shouldn't either. It would be so much simpler if 
Mrs. Gardener had just had a stroke. 

Then she thought of the niece and the nephew. Hester 
was already heré. Now the other heirs were gathering. 


And Dr. Dick had them to deal with, too. Well, he'd handle 


them somehow. She just hoped they wouldn't raise a fuss. 

It was almost ten-fifteen when Dr. Wayne and-Dr. 
Teague came back from the hospital. They parked their 
cars in the drive and came into the waiting room, and Dr. 
Wayne introduced Ruth to Dr. Teague, a sandy-haired man 
of medium height. He was a specialist from Gilead, a class- 
mate of Dr. Wayne, who was making a reputation for him- 
self as an internist. They went into Dr. Wayne's office and 
looked at the X rays, then came out, and Dr. Wayne said, 
*We'e going over to the living room. Don’t disturb us 
except for an emergency." 

The living room was at the rear of the house, a gen- 
erous-sized room with a picture window that looked out on 
the ragged formal garden. It was a rather stiff room, ob- 
viously little used, and it reflected the uninterested taste of 
a man who seldom thought about his surroundings. A fire- 
place opposite the picture window was flanked by twin 
velour-covered sofas. There were the conventional big 
chairs, the coffee table, the end tables, utilitarian standing 
lamps, a Winthrop desk, walnut book cases, side chairs. 1t 
had wall-to-wall carpeting, the upholstery was serviceable 
blue and gray, the walls light gray, the drapes blue. It was 
the kind of room that could have been bought complete—it 
was, in fact—at Mason's, the big department store in Gilead. _ 

Dr. Teague glanced around as they went in and knew 
in one look that what he’d heard about Dick and Linda must 
be true. Linda had had no part in this house. She would 
scream at its whole look. 

Dr. Wayne went to the picture window and drew back 
the curtains, letting in a flood of warm sunlight, and by that 


` gesture proved that he seldom used the room. His old-school 


housekeeper kept it closed off to spare the sun-fade. 

Dr. Wayne motioned to a couch. Dr. Teague filled his 
pipe and lighted it, and Dr. Wayne said, *You agree, then, 
about Mrs. Gardener? No question in your mind?” 

“No question about it," Teague said. “How old did 
you say she is? Eighty-one?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And this is her first serious illness?” 

“Except for pneumonia two years ago. But no damage 
there. You heard her heart.” 

“A good heart.” Teague took several puffs on his pipe 
before he said, “When they live to that age they have a good 
constitution, innate vitality. They’ve got something. 
Thanks to their genes.” 

“Then you'd operate,” Dick Wayne said. : 

Teague slowly shook his head. “I’d think a long 
time," he said slowly. 

“Why 2?" 

“Look, Dick, in a case like this it’s going to be pretty 
extensive." 

“A re-sectioning, yes. But—" . 

“If she were fifty, even sixty, I’d figure the odds were 
in my favor. But at eighty-one—Dick, she's had a long 
life." He frowned. “You say she's practically an institu- 
tion here." 

*Good Lord, Jerry, I can't let her die when there's a 
chance to do something about it!” 

“A chance, yes.” — 

“Even a fifty-fifty chance.” 

“You don’t know the odds, Dick. I don’t either. She 
has a good deal in her favor, but you can’t be sure till you 
get in there.” 

“The pictures—” 

“The pictures seem to indicate a simple mass. You've 
operated enough, Dick, to know how often the unexpected 
turns up. By the way, were you planning to do this one 
yourself?” 

“PI assist. I'll get Jansen.” 


“There’s not a better man in this part of the country 
than Jansen." 

“I do the routine," Dick said. “Tonsils and appendices 
and such. And emergencies. But when a major like this 
comes along, and I have time, I call in a man like Jansen.” 

“You could do this, you know,” Teague said. “I 
always admired your hands.” He paused, then asked, 
“With what you’ve got, Dick, why did you come back here 
and bury yourself in general practice?” 

“This is my home town. My father was a doctor here.” 

“I know. But you could do anything, go anywhere. 
Even Blakesley at school, who hadn't a good word for any- 
one, said you'd make a surgeon. And Quinn said you had 
the best diagnostic brains in the class. So what do you do? 
Come back here, to G.P. It’s a dog's life!” 

Dick shook his head. “It’s a doctor's life.” 

“All day, every day, every night, Sundays. Except in 
the very rare case, when I walk out of my office at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, I’m through." Teague glanced 
around the room. "You didn't do it to get rich." 

Dick smiled. ^I did it," he said, *because I'm a doctor 
and these are my people. I knew their parents and grand- 
parents, and I know their children. One glance around my 
waiting room, and 1 know what's troubling most of them, 
whether it's a cold, or emotional asthma kicking up, or a 
bad liver, or just wife trouble or a mother-in-law." 

“And,” Teague exclaimed, “half their troubles aren't 
medical! At least, the specialist does practice medicine.” 

“What is medicine but healing the sick?” Dick asked. 
*[t's not all drugs and operations, Jerry. You know that. 
As my dad used to say, one out of three can’t be cured with 
drugs, but it’s the doctor’s job to cure them, just the same.” 

“That’s a pretty big order, Dick.” 

Dick looked at him for a moment, then quoted from 
the Hippocratic oath: “ “The regimen I adopt shall be for 
the benefit of my patients according to my ability and 
judgment.’ ” 

“Yes,” Teague said ironically, “‘according to my 
ability and judgment.’ ” 

“ ‘My patients,’ " Dick quoted back at him. “To me, 
that means all the sick who come to me, trusting my ability 
and judgment. And that includes Mrs. Gardener." 

“Suppose you lose her on the operating table?" 

“T’ll have done my best. And she won't die a lingering 
death in pain and agony." 

“The old crack about doctors burying their mistakes is 
false as hell, but some people still believe it, Dick." 

*You agree with my diagnosis. What other way is 
there to cure it, except by operating?" 

“None. But I’m an outsider. Yov're the one who will 
have to take the rap.” 

“Look, Jerry, it’s too easy to back away from a decision 
like px If she was younger, you wouldn't hesitate?” 

o." 

Dick nodded. “I called you in for an outside opinion. 
To be sure I wasn’t being sentimental.” 

“Well,” Teague said, glancing at his watch, “you have 
my opinion: Your diagnosis is correct in every detail.” 
He got to his feet. “I should be going. By the way, how’s 
Linda?” Jerry had been an usher at Dick’s wedding. 

Dick glanced at him quickly. “All right, I guess.” 

“I heard she was down South.” 

“Yes.” Dick was on his feet too. 

“Its no go?" Teague asked. 

Dick didn't answer. 

“The marriage, I mean," Teague said. 

Dick faced him, his features a mask. “What mar- 
riage?” he asked. There was no bitterness in his words, 
but his voice was cold. 
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“I’m sorry, Dick," Teague said, and they walked to 
the door. 

“Thanks for coming," Dick said. 
verification." 

“Are you going to operate?" 

“T think so.” 

“I always knew you had guts, Dick,” Teague said. 
“But don’t be a damned fool.” He thrust out his hand. 
“Good luck, boy.” 

Dick opened the door for him, and Jerry Teague left. 
Dick went back and sat down on the couch, alone in the 
big, cheerless room. Deliberately he forced his thoughts 
away from Jerry Teague’s questions about Linda and re- 
viewed their discussion of Aunt Emma Gardener, first at 
the hospital, then here. Jerry had agreed with him all the 
way on the diagnosis, even had good words to say. The 
compliments were good to remember, knowing Jerry 
Teague’s reputation. But then, Dick had always known he 
was a good diagnostician himself. He could be where Jerry 
Teague was right now, if he'd wanted to. If it had been 
important. Or he could have gone into surgery. But this 
was what seemed most important, being right here in Denby. 
It still did. That's what Linda never understood, never tried 
to understand. 

He went over and stood at the picture window. He had 
known when he built this house that the marriage was all 
over. He hadn’t built it for Linda. He’d built it for the 
wife he wished he had. For a doctor and his wife and his 
family. Family? Linda didn't want children. “I’m not 
going to be tied down!” 

He drew the curtains and went back and sat down, his 
head in his hands. He heard himself saying before he 
asked her to marry him, “Linda, there are just two things 
that are important to me—medicine, and you.” 

Linda had pouted, then laughed. “You’ve got them in 
the wrong order, Dick.” 

. He made the concession, to please her. It didn't seem 
too important, then. He wanted two things, his career and 
a wife and family. Now he knew it wasn't Linda. It was 
something she represented—fun, enjoyment of life. Mar- 
riage, to someone who cared. It had been a long haul, 
through medical school and internship. | 

Oh, he thought, it wasn't her fault, not all of it. It 
never is. We should have known, both of us, that we 
weren't right for each other. 

They'd only been married a short time when his father 
died. She came down here with him for the funeral, and on 
the way back he told her he was going to settle in Denby. 


“I wanted your 


*Why?" she had asked. 

“I want to. I’m going into general practice there." 

“You can't, Dick! Oh, darling, you're just being 
sentimental. I hate sentimentalists!” 


“I know now that I’ve planned to all the way through 


school.” œ 


*Now tell me you promised your father," she said with 
that cutting scorn of hers. 

*[ didn't promise anybody. But I know." 

“You're being a fool!” 

“I don't think so, Linda.” 5 

“With all the talent you have! And all the help I can 
be to you! To want to bury yourself in that backwater 
dump!” 

She had her say, but he had made his decision. And 
eventually she said, “All right, Dick, I'll be the dutiful wife. 
We'll go to Denby. Just to prove how wrong you are. I'll 
be miserable there, and so will you. But a year's experience 
may be useful later." 

She objected to every phase of his life here. She hated 
the town and she laughed at the people. She said it was 
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stupid to have open office hours. She said he shouldr't take 
any calls on weekends, none. Finally she made an issue of 
the telephone in their bedroom. “I refuse,” she said coldly, 
“to live without privacy in my own bedroom. If any neu- 
rotic old woman can reach right into my bed and summon 
my husband from my arms just because she imagines she 
has a pain in her liver, Im moving!” And she moved into 
another bedroom, alone. 

He couldn't admit it, even then. A man holds to a 
dream as long as he can. It was a long time, months, and 
Linda had gone away for the first time, before he admitted 
even to himself that they shouldn't have married. . . . 

He got up and walked around the room, not wanting to 
remember the scene when she came back from Europe. But 
it nagged at him. Her bitter words that flicked and stung. 
“Sentimental fool . . . this nonsense . . . driveling your life 
away.... You could be somebody if you wanted to!" 

She went away again. He built this house. She came 
back those few days. They didn't quarrel—they were 
beyond quarreling, because it didn't matter enough to him 
any more. She said he could still have a wife and a career 
if he wanted to. There was a new foundation to which her 
father had contributed quite a lot of money. He had tn- 
fluence with the board, could name the assistant director, 
who would move into the director's office in a few years. 
A job with money and prestige. 

He said, “You know my answer, Linda. 
here." 

She said, “I hate to admit it, Dick, but you're just a 
second-rater at heart. You shouldn't have married me. 
You should have married—well, someone like Ruth Lin- 
coln!" And she laughed, jeering. Then she went away 
again, without even a good-by. 

He went to the window again and stared out, through 
the curtain, not even seeing the garden beyond. Well, that 
was all over but the formalities. But there must be his kind 
of woman somewhere. À woman who at least tried to under- 
stand, to share, to believe in the things he believed in. 

He shrugged away the past. He went outside and 
across to the waiting room. Nobody there except Ruth. 
She'd kept the morning clear, as he had asked her to. 

Ruth looked up at him, and for a flash he thought: 
Ruth doesn't hate Denby. She doesn't think I’ve buried 
myself here, turned my back on a career. 

Then he saw the way she looked at him, and he re- 
membered Linda's words. Why, if he asked her to, Ruth 
Lincoln would gladly share this life with him. She be- 
lieved in him. She tried to understand what he was trying 
to do. 

He paused for a moment, looking at her, putting all the 
little things together. Then he said, “Pll be back after 
lunch," and he turned to the door to leave. 

*Dr. Dick," Ruth said hesitantly. 

“Ves?” " 

*Maybe I shouldn't ask, but—" Ruth flushed for a 
moment, then asked, “What did Dr. Teague say? Can you 
tell me?” 

“Dr. Teague,” he said, “agreed with my diagnosis.” 

“Oh,” she said, and he wondered at the tone of her 
voice and the look in her eyes, wondered if it was disap- 
pointment or fear. Then he turned and went out to his car. 

He drove, not really caring where he-went. He put 
Linda out of his mind, and Ruth, too. He went back over 
what Jerry Teague had said, and he knew it was all up to 
him now, all up to Dr. Richard Wayne. 

Even Jerry had said, “You’re the one who will have 
to take the rap.” 

Damn it, you didn’t make medical decisions on the 
basis of what people were going to say! You couldn’t, and 


I’m needed 


still be a doctor. You used your own knowledge, your own 
best judgment, and you went ahead. 

All right, so she had only an even chance to survive 
the operation, on the known factors. But there were in- 
tangibles, too. The will to live was one of them. Even 
medically that was important. There was the patient’s 
confidence in the doctor. .That, too, was important. Wipe 
those two intangibles off the slate and what did you have? 
Flesh and blood. 

All right, so you added a flesh-and-blood factor. One 
you couldn’t detect with your tests, maybe, but was there 
just the same. The basic vitality of the patient. Something 
more than pulse and blood pressure and respiration and 
general condition, and yet a combination of them and other 
things. Something in the human systém that threw off 
disease, that healed itself, or tried to. Some people had it, 
some didn’t. : 

Aunt Emma Gardener had a strong basic vitality. 
Even Jerry Teague had said that. 

So many things that couldn't be put down on paper. 
The intangibles. Qualities and attributes of the person as 
well as of the body. 

How do you make your decision? What factors do you 
take into account? 

All of them! Every factor you can think of. And you 
don’t make the decision, finally, until you have looked at 
every factor, made sure you have weighed them all care- 
fully. Not a decision like this. 

And he had only a few more days to make a decision. 

He looked around at the houses, aware for the first 
time of his surroundings. He was on the street where Aunt 
Emma lived. Her house was just down the block, there 
beyond the big maples, the small salt-box, one of the oldest 
houses in town but tended with meticulous care until she. 
was stricken. A kouse that looked a little like Aunt Emma 
herself, small, well preserved, neat as a pin, dignified but 
unobtrusive. 

There was somebody in the flower garden beside the 
front porch. A girl on her knees, weeding. Hester Lee. 

He pulled up at the curb. Hester straightened up, a 
clump of weeds in her hand. She was wearing a white 
blouse and blue shorts, clothes she had packed for her 
mountain vacation. Her hair was rumpled. She frowned, 
not recognizing his car, and called out an impersonal, 
“Ves?” 

He got out and went around the car. She dropped the 
handful of weeds into a bushel basket and exclaimed, “Dick 
Wayne!" She hurried toward hin’. “What’s the matter?” 
There was alarm in her voice. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” he said. “I just saw you here 
and stopped to say hello.” 

Her knees were muddy, her hands smeared with garden 
soil. She pushed back her blonde hair with her wrist. 
“Oh,” she said with relief, “I thought it was about Aunt 
Emma.” 

“ I saw her this morning," he said, “and she’s holding 
her own. I see you've moved in.” 

“She’s all right?” 

“Doing pretty well. No change.” 

Hester sighed. Won't you come in? The house needs 
cleaning, but I just had to get out here first and give her 
poor delphiniums a chance." 

“Thanks, I can't stay. Dr. Teague was here this morn- 

“What did he say?” 

*He agreed with my diagnosis." 

“Did he think she should be operated on?” 

*He agreed that an operation is the only thing that 
might save her life." 


ing. 


She searched his eyes. “He said you should operate?" 
she asked. 

He paused a moment, then said, “I have to make the 
decision.” He drew a deep breath, started to turn away, 
then said, “I told you I'd let you know what Dr. Teague 
said.” 

She put out her hand. “Dick,” she said quietly, “I 
wish I could help. Is there any way—” 

He shook his head. 

“It must be—awfully hard,” she said. “And you have 
to make decisions like this all the time, don’t you?” 

“All doctors do," he said. ` 

“Oh, Dick,” she said, “I found a letter. Up in her bed- 
room. A letter she wrote to me and never mailed. It must 
have been just before you put her in the hospital.” 

“A letter?” 

“Just a note. She said she was very ill and that, if any- 
thing happened to her, I would find her will in her safety 
deposit box at the bank.” She hesitated, and there was awe 
in her voice as she said, “She thought she was dying.” 

“She was," he said quietly. . Then he got in the car 
and drove away. 


& 





The red and white Cadillac hardtop with an Oklahoma 
dealer's license came into Denby from the west soon after 
three o'clock. Two couples were in it. Dillon Hughes, the 
tall, blond, tanned young man at the wheel, drove slowly 
down Main Street. As he came to the sign for the Denby 
House he slowed almost to a halt, oblivious of the cars 
behind him. Virginia, his petite, black-haired wife, stared 
at the weathered brick hotel and exclaimed, “No!” In the 
back seat Dillon. Hughes’ sister, Louise, and her boyish- 
looking husband, Macklin Curtis, looked, too, and Louise 
said, “I don’t believe it!” Louise was the rangy type, 
sandy-haired and with a hint of freckles. . 

Dillon Hughes said, “Well, folks, that’s it. Iron beds, 
and the bathroom’s right down the hall.” His voice had 
just a trace of Southwestern drawl. “What do we do now?” 

The drivers behind him began to honk. He waved 
them around. Mack Curtis, the bored, boyish man in the 
back seat, said, “I want to go home.” Everybody laughed. 

The honking became imperious. There was just 
enough approaching traffic to make it impossible to go 
around the Oklahoma car. Dillon Hughes eased on down 
the block, turned the corner and pulled in at a gasoline sta- 
tion. He ordered ten gallons of gas and sat back and 
stretched his arms, then glanced at his wife and turned to 
the couple in back and asked, “Well?” 

Mack Curtis said, “I wanted to bring a tent.” 

Louise, Mack’s wife, asked Dillon, “How far did you 
say it is to Gilead?” 

“Forty-four miles.” 

The station attendant was cleaning the windshield. 
Louise asked him, “What do people do who have to stay 
here overnight?” 

“There’s the Denby House right around the corner,” 
he said. 
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“Isn’t there a decent hotel nearer than Gilead?” Louise 
asked. : 
The attendant was polite. “You want a big, expensive 
hotel, no . . . Oil and water okay, Mister? . . And there's an 
eight-mile detour on the Gilead road." 
‘Virginia groaned. "Not another detour!” 

“How about the motel situation?” Dillon asked. 

“There’s a good motel two miles east,” the attendant 
said. “Opened just last spring.” . 

“I want a hotel,” Virginia said. “4 comfortable hotel, 
and room service.” Mack Curtis laughed. 

Dillon Hughes paid for the gas and started to pull 
away, then stopped. “Better go find that doctor,” he said. 
“I told him—” 

Louise said firmly, “I’m not seeing anybody till I have 
a drink and a hot tub.” 

“That,” Virginia said, “goes double for me!” 

“Double for me too," Mack Curtis said. ^A double 
bourbon.” 

Dillon frowned. “We ought to find out how she is.” 

“They won’t probate the will one hour sooner,” Virgina 
said, “if we wait till tonight or tomorrow.” 

Dillon broke into, the traffic line and turned east. At 
the edge of town he avoided the road to Gilead and kept 
going east. “I hate motels,” Virginia said, but Dillon didn’t 


: seem to hear. 


It was a small motel, only ten units, but it was well back 
from the highway, its paint was fresh, and its lawn was 
trimmed. A brown-haired girl of perhaps twenty-two, in 
blue skirt and blouse, showed them the.rooms. They were 
side by side and just alike, small rooms with windows front 
and back, each with a dresser, two upholstered chairs, two 
full-sized beds, throw-rugs on the wooden floor. The girl 
opened the tiled bathróom and the closet. Mack Curtis 
sprawled in a chair while Dillon Hughes and Virginia and 
Louise made their inspection. Virginia said, *No tub?" 
her voice testy. 

The girl shook her head. "Showers are more sanitary.” 

Virginia felt the bed. “How much is it?” she asked. 

“Eight dollars.” 

Virginia sat wearily on the bed. Louise went to the 
back window and looked out. “Where do you eat around 
here?" Virginia asked. 

“The dining room at the Denby House is pretty good,” 
the girl said. “And there's Adam's Eden, a steak place, a 
mile back.” 

“T saw it,” Virginia said, wrinkling her nose. 

“We've got to stay somewhere,” Dillon said. “Is there 
a phone in the office?" 

The girl nodded. : 

Louise said, “I want a pitcher of ice and extra towels.” 

Dillon and Mack went back to the office with the girl, 
and Mack brought the car up while Dillon signed in. They 
carried in the bags. It was hot, and the rooms had fans, 
but no air conditioning. 

When they were alone, Virginia said to Dillon, “What 
a vacation!" ; 

Dillon stripped off his shirt and said, “Ginny, if you 
call this trip a vacation just once more PII slap hell out of 
you.” He tossed the sweaty shirt onto a chair. “It’s 
almost indecent." 

Dillon was thirty-two, owned an automobile agency and 
garage, was mortgaged for over a hundred thousand dollars, 
and had been married to Virginia for nine years. They had 
two children, Dillon Jr., eight, and Phyllis Thorne, called 
Petey, who was seven. Virginia had been a Thorne, daugh- 
ter of an oil wildcatter who made his million twice and lost 
it both times. She went to the University of Oklahoma for 
two years, then to Smith, a fact she never let either Dillon 
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or Louise forget. Dillon flunked out of the University of 
Oklahoma in his junior year. and Louise left there in her 
sophomore year to marry Mack Curtis. Virginia had a 
maid, her own car, and a mink stole. For almost two years, 
ever since she turned thirty, Virginia had been a little 
desperate over the thought that that was all she was ever 
going to have. : 

Louise, on the verge of thirty, was also a little desper- 
ate, although her temperament was cooler and more direct. 
She was in love with Mack Curtis and had been since their 
first date. She knew now that Mack was weak and had all 
the instincts of a philanderer. but she still loved him. Mack 
had a real estate office and dealt on the side in oil leases. 
Louise had scrimped and borrowed to help finance deal after 
deal for Mack, but he was still out: on the fringes of 
solvency, still looking for the fat oil lease that was going to 
make them a million. Louise needed Mack's success for her 
own pride. And for the sake of Betts, their eight-year-old 
daughter. 

The after:.con that Dr. Wayne telephoned Dillon and 
Louise about Aunt Emma Gardener, Louise was vaguely 
saddened, then self-consciously hopeful. Neither she nor 
Dillon had seen Great-Aunt Emma since they were small 
children, when Aunt Emma and her husband took a trip 
and stopped and saw them in Oklahoma. But Louise always 
remembered Aunt Emma as a wiry little woman, full of 
energy and smiles, who brought her the biggest doll she'd 
ever owned. Louise named the doll Emma. 

The evening after the phone calls from Dr. Wayne, 
Virginia had phoned Louise. Virginia said, ^You heard 
about Aunt Emma Gardener, I suppose." Louise said yes. 
Virginia said, *You don't plan to go back there, do you?" 
Louise hadn't even thought about it, but she said, “I don't 
think we could get away. Mack's got a couple of big deals 
on. 

"There's no need for you to go,” Virginia said. “Dillon 
and I can look after things. After all, Dillon is the only 
nephew." 

Louise reconsidered. She and Virginia maintained a 
kind of nominal friendship. for Dillon's sake, but there was 
no love lost between them. Particularly after Louise had 
found Virginia and. Mack kissing in the kitchen at a party 
two years before. In Louise's book, Virginia was an amoral, 
outlaw cat, clever, ambitious and greedy. Louise wouldn't 
trust her ten minutes where a man or money was concerned. 
She said to Virginia, “Let me speak to Dillon.” 

‘Her brother came to the phone. Louise said, “What’s 
this about you going back to Denby?” 

“Somebody ought to go,” Dillon said. “You and I are 
the only heirs, except Hester Lee.” 

“You think you and I should go, then?” Louise asked. 

*Ginny's going, too. Why not come along?" 

Louise didn't mention Mack's big deals to Dillon. 
Dillon knew Mack. “How are you going?" she asked. 

“We'll drive. Look, Lou, why don't you and Mack 
come along and make it a foursome? In my car." 

*When do you want to leave?" 

“In the morning.” 

“PII talk to Mack and call you back.” 

Mack was willing to go anywhere, any time. Par- 
ticularly with Virginia. But this time, Louise told herself, 
she’d keep things under control, she and Dillon. She 
phoned a neighbor whose little girl played with Betts and 
the neighbor offered to look after Betts. Louise called 
Dillon and said they’d go, and she worked till midnight 
washing and ironing and packing. Dillon and Virginia 
stopped by for her and Mack the next morning, Virginia 
gay about the trip. “I’ve been trying all summer,” she said, 
“to get Dillon to take me on a vacation. It takes the death 


of somebody I never saw to get him out of the grease pit!” 

“Is Aunt Emma dead?” Louise asked. 

“Practically,” Virginia said. “Why else are we going? 
Get in, you two, and let’s get this circus on the road!” 

So they were on their way. To Denby. To a little 
motel with no tub, no air conditioning, no decent place to 
eat, and a pretty girl in the office. 

Louise and Mack opened their bags and washed up, 
then went to Dillon’s unit. Virginia and Dillon had already 
set up their drinks. Dillon said, “Help yourself,” and Mack 
mixed drinks for himself and Louise. 

Virginia lifted her glass and said, “To the Gardener 
millions!” 

Louise turned to her with a frown and said, “That 
sounds a little crude to me. After all, she is my.great-aunt.” 

“Crude?” Virginia opened her eyes wide and assumed 
an air of injured innocence. Then she winked at Mack. 
Mack grinned and lifted his glass. He and Virginia drank 
to the Gardener millions. 

“Yes,” Louise said, “crude. I don't like it.” 

“What would you drink to?” Virginia demanded. 
“How about Uncle Grant—wasn't that his name? He made 
the money!” 

“Cut it out!” Dillon said sharply. “Both of you.” 

“Why, darling,” Virginia said, “I was just—” 

“Stop it,” Dillon ordered. He took a long drink. “I’m 
going to phone that doctor.” He set down his glass and 
went out. 

Virginia heaped pillows on the bed, kicked off her 
pumps and lay down. Mack finished his drink and poured 
another. Virginia held out her glass. He freshened it for 
her. 

“How long does it take them to probate a will?" Vir- 
ginia asked. 

“Do you have to be that way?” Louise asked. 

Virginia laughed. “Aren’t you hoping to get out of 
hock, too?” she asked. “Come on, admit it.” She turned 
and looked at Mack. - 

Mack glanced at Louise, whose eyes were angry, then 
looked down at his glass. 

“How much do you suppose she’s really worth?” Vir- 
ginia asked. “Dillon said her husband left her a million 
dollars.” 

“I doubt-that,” Louise said. “That’s just gossip.” 

“What I could do with a chunk like that!” Virginia 
said. 

“Ginny,” Louise said, “you are talking like a ghoul.” 

“Ghoul?” Virginia grinned at Mack. “Where did she 
learn words like that?” 

“T’ll take a ghoul million any time," Mack said with a 
smirk. 

Virginia laughed. Louise got up and went to stare out 
the window, her back to them. 

“Honestly, Lou,” Virginia said, “she’s going to die 
sometime. The money goes to somebody. I’m glad we 
came, lousy as this dump is. You wouldn't want Hester to 
get it all, would you?" 

*Why should she?" Louise asked, still staring out the 
window. 

“What’s this Hester like?" Mack asked. 

*She's a schoolteacher, up in Colorado. I never met 
her," Virginia said. “But she lived with Aunt Emma two 


s. 

“Flat heels, flat chest, and glasses,” Mack said. “How 
old?" 

*How old is Hester, Lou?" Virginia asked. 

“Twenty-three, I think. Maybe twenty-four.” 

Dillon returned from the office. His mouth was set in 
a thin, angry line. “He’s not there,” he announced. 


*[ thought,” Virginia said, “that when you called last 
night he said he'd be there." 

*He did." Dillon freshened his drink, walked angrily 
around the room, sipping it. ^I got this damned office 
nurse. She said he was out on a house call. She doesn't 
know when he'll be back." 

“T hope you told her off,” Virginia said. 

“I told her to have him call me." 

*Did you ask her about Aunt Emma?" Louise asked. 

*She said any information about Aunt Emma would 
have to come from Doctor Wayne." 

*And we've got to wait for him to call?" Virginia 
asked. 

Dillon turned to her and demanded, “What did you 
want me to do? Yes, we've got to wait!” 

“Oh, Lord!” Virginia said. “A lousy little motel. No 
tub. Not a decent restaurant in miles. And now we've got 
to wait for this jerk to phone. What a va—" 

She glanced at Dillon and deliberately said, “What a 
vacation 

He ignored her. 

Louise glanced at her watch. ^It's a quarter of five. 
I’m going in and lie down. Come on, Mack.” 

“I’m going to the office," Mack said. “See if they've 
got a TV with a ball game." 

“No, you're not,” Louise said firmly. “I saw her, too. 
She's probably got a husband and three kids. Come on.” 

Virginia laughed. Mack got to his feet and said, “You 
can't win." 

“Wake me when the call comes," Louise said, and she 
and Mack started out the door. 

*[f it doesn't come before six," Virginia called after 
them, “to hell with it. I’m going to Gilead for dinner. 
There must be a decent place to eat in Gilead." 

It was twenty of six when Dr. Wayne phoned. He 
asked if they could be at his office at a quarter of eight that 
evening. Dillon said they had to go to Gilead and asked if 
he couldn't make it earlier. 

So it was set up for them to be at the office at a quarter 
of seven. Dillon asked about Mrs. Gardener, and Dr. 
Wayne said her condition was about the same, that he 
would go into it in more detail that evening. 


They arrived at the office at five of seven. Dr. Wayne 
was courteous but reserved. 

Since there wasn't room for all of them in his office 
and there might be early patients in the waiting room, he 
took them across to his living room. Dillon made the intro- 
ductions and they sat down. 

Dr. Wayne didn't wait for questions. He said, “I 
called you, Mr. Hughes and Mrs. Curtis, and also Miss Lee, 
more or less as a matter of routine. Mrs. Gardener is seri- 
ously ill. In such cases the relatives should be notified. I 
didn't mean to summon you here, but since you came, T'll 
outline her situation." 

He kept his outline as brief and as simple as possible. 

When he had finished, Dillon asked, “And you feel that 
you are qualified to make such a diagnosis?” 

“To check myself,” Dr. Wayne said, “I called in Dr. 
Jerome Teague, a distinguished internist from Gilead City 
General. He has verified my findings.” 

“And at her age,” Louise said, “you think it is wise to 
operate?” 

“Age,” Dr. Wayne said, “is somewhat less important 
than general health and constitution. It is a factor, of 
course.” 

“How long will she live,” Dillon asked, “if you don’t 
operate ?” 

“That,” Dr. Wayne said, “is a question no one can 
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answer. Her chances are relatively slight. It probably 
would be only a matter of months, perhaps weeks.” 

“And if you do operate,” Louise asked, “how long will 
she live?” . 

Dr. Wayne smiled. “That’s another question no one 
can answer. If the operation is successful she may have 
several years, perhaps five or six, maybe longer.” 

“Five or six years!” Virginia exclaimed. 

“If the operation is successful,” Dr. Wayne said. 

Virginia smiled at him. “You must be quite a doctor! 
You have such confidence!" 

Dr. Wayne didn’t answer her. She was, he thought, a 
little obvious. One of those women who demanded at- 
tention from every man she met. 

Dillon Hughes asked, “How long have you been Mrs. 
Gardener’s doctor ?” A : 

“Several years,” Dr. Wayne said. “But I’ve known her 
all my life. I grew up here in Denby.” 

“Then you are her personal friend?” Louise asked. 
“I mean, as well as her doctor?” 

“Everybody in Denby is Mrs. Gardener’s friend,” Dr. 
Wayne said. “She has lived here a long time and has 
helped a great many people.” Louise Curtis, he decided, 
was a worried, harassed woman, married to a weak man 
and trying to make the best of it. Meant well, but wasn’t 
too bright. 

“Being her close personal friend,” Virginia said, “you 
probably know something about her will, don’t you, Dr. 
Wayne?” 

“Virginia!” Louise exclaimed. : 

“Why,” Virginia said innocently, looking at Dr. 
Wayne, “did I ask something I shouldn't? We don’t know 
about things like this, and—” She laughed. 

“I have no knowledge of the terms of Mrs. Gardener's 
will,” Dr. Wayne said. “That is in the hands of her lawyer.” 

“Who is her lawyer?” Dillon asked. 

“John Wilson,” Dr. Wayne said, “here in town.” 

Virginia said, “Really, Dr. Wayne, you don’t think it 
would be wise to operate on someone as old as Mrs, Gar- 
dener, do you? As a person, I mean, not speaking as a 
doctor.” 

“I am afraid,” Dr. Wayne said, “there is no other way 
to spare her pain and a lingering death.” 

“But you said, didn’t you,” Virginia asked, “that her 
case was hopeless, practically ?” 

“I don’t recall saying that,” Dr. Wayne said. “I didn't 
intend to.” 

“Well, practically,” Virginia said. She looked at 
Louise and Dillon. “We may as well face it, as her—her 
relatives.” . 

“By the way,” Dillon said, “you said over the phone 
that Hester Lee is here. Do you know where she's staying?" 

“At Mrs. Gardener’s house. Mrs. Gardener asked that 
she stay over there." 

*She moved right in?" Louise asked. 

*She has talked to Aunt Emma, then?" Virginia asked. 

“Briefly,” Dr. Wayne said. “I suppose you will want 
to see Mrs. Gardener. I can arrange for a brief visit for the 
two of you, you, Mr. Hughes, and you, Mrs. Curtis." 

*Not tonight," Virginia said. 

“Tomorrow,” Dr. Wayne said, “would be better.” 

“And this lawyer's name again?" Dillon asked. 

* John Wilson." 

Dillon made a note of it. He asked, “You are a sur- 
geon? A qualified surgeon? You must be a surgeon if you 
talk about operating." 

*Oh, he isn't going to operate!" Virginia exclaimed. 
* As a doctor, he had to say that, but—" 

“Yes,” Dr. Wayne said, “I do surgical work. But if 
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-we operate on Mrs. Gardener, I shall only assist. Dr. Homer 
Jansen; the best surgeon in the state and experienced in this 
kind of case, probably will do the operation." 
“But I thought,” Louise said, “that we'd decided—" 
“We have," Virginia said. 
Dillon cleared his throat again. 
wise to operate," he said. “In fact—” 
“If you wish to have another medical opinion," Dr. 
Wayne said, “that’s quite in order. But I urge, in that case, 
that you do so at once. Her condition is deteriorating day 
by day” a "ue 
*When did you plan to operate, if you do?" Virginia 
asked. 
“Within the next few days.” 
*And if we refuse to give our permission?" Dillon 
asked. i 
“Your permission is not netessary,” Dr. Wayne said. 
“What?” Virginia exclaimed. 
“The patient is competent. The decision is hers.” 
“But,” Dillon said, “she can't! We're her—" 


“Her relatives," Louise said. “We ought to have some 
” 


*[ don't think it is 


say. 
Dr. Wayne got to his feet. 
“If you wish to call in another doctor for consultation,” 
he said, "please do so." 

*But, Doctor," Virginia said, *haven't the wishes of 
the family anything at all to do with things like this?" She 
was being almost too sweet, too appealing. She glanced at 
her watch and got up and came over to him. “Really, Dr. 
Wayne, we think you're awfully competent and a very won- 
derful person, but it does seem that you are rushing things. 
Now aren't you?” 

“The situation is urgent." Dr. Wayne said coldly. 

Dillon said, “We'll see Hester, talk with her. And we'll 
have to look into a few other matters. We'll be in touch 
with you." 

* Are there any other questions?" Dr. Wayne asked. 

“T guess not,” Dillon said. 

“Do you want me to arrange for you to visit Mrs. Gar- 
dener at the hospital tomorrow afternoon, or in the eve- 
ning?” Dr. Wayne asked. . 

“PII call you," Dillon said. 
morning ?” 


“If not," Dr. Wayne said, “the nurse will take a mes- 
” 


“You'll be here in the 


sage. 
He led the way to the door. Virginia turned to him 
with her best smile and said, *I have one question, Dr. 
Wayne. It’s frivolous, maybe, but—well, even the worried 
relatives have to eat. What is the best place in Gilead to 
get a good dinner?” 

The question startled him. It was so incongruous. He 
said, “Why, oh, there are several good restaurants there. 
The Harris, the Starlight, Dolby’s. There are several.” 


She shook hands with him, a quick, warm handshake, 


and she said, “Thank you, Doctor!” She smiled up at him, 
the studied, provocative smile. 


He watched them go down the walk and get into the 
red and white Cadillac at the curb. He stood there at the 
doorway for several minutes. It had been quite a while 
since he had met four people like them. They reminded 
him, Virginia especially, of some of the hangers-on of 
Linda’s crowd. She, and that weakling husband of Louise’s, 
who hadn’t said a word. 

Well, he hadn’t asked them to come. And he didn’t 
have to do more than observe the amenities with them. 
They were so obviously not interested in Aunt Emma Gar- 
dener except as heirs. 

He went across to his office, to the waiting patients. 


€ BER 


At the hospital the next morning Dr. Wayne checked in 
at the maternity ward, then went down to the second floor. 
To his question the floor nurse said, “Mrs. Gardener had a 
rather restlėss night but she’s doing pretty well this morn- 
ing.” She smiled. “She’s waiting for your visit, all 
primped up.” 

He went to her room. She smiled as he came in, a thin 
old lady with white ringlets like a curly cap, dark, eager 
eyes, a generous nose, a firm mouth. She was wearing a 
quilted pink bed jacket over a high-necked white gown, and 
her bed was raised to a half-sitting position. She put out a 
thin hand and ‘exclaimed, “My boy-friend! Dr. Dick!” 
Her voice was deep-pitched for so small a person. 

He took her hand. “Aunt Emma,” he said, “you don't 
look a day over fifty. How do you do it?” 

“Shk! It’s the big meals they're feeding me!” 

She’d been on intravenous feeding ever since she came 
in, hadn’t had a bite of solid food, but it was a joke between 
them. “All that steak and mashed potatoes,” he said. He 


reached for her chart. 


She watched his face as he studied it. It was all right, 
though it showed that she was weakening slowly. But her 
heart continued good. That was the most important factor 
to him. And her temperature was practically normal. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“You're being a good girl,” he said. “Nothing to 
worry about here.” He hung the chart back in its place. 

“What did that nice Dr. Teague say?” she asked, going 
right to the point, as always. 

“He agreed with my diagnosis.” 

“I thought he was a bright young man. 
Dick, tell me exactly what it is.” 

“It’s your stomach, Aunt Emma.” 

“What about my stomach? You've said it was my 
stomach for two weeks now.” 

*We're going to have to do something about it.” 

“Richard,” she said firmly, “stop beating around the 
bush. Have I got cancer of the stomach?” 

It was first time cancer had been mentioned between 
them. He looked her in the eye and said, “I don't know." 

“You don't know! What am I paying you for?” She 
smiled, then said firmly, “Tell me the truth. Don't act as 
if I were a flighty young girl who would go into hysterics! 
I'm not. I’m an old woman who's had a long life. I’m not 
afraid of plain words." 

“Aunt Emma," he said, “T honestly don't know. There 
is a mass in your stomach that is draining your strength. It 
may be benign. Many such masses are." 

She sighed. “Are you going to take it out? Are you 
going to operate?" : 

“That is probably the wise thing to do.” 

She sat there completely calm, staring past him. Her 
mouth set firmly, and she thought for a long moment. Then 
she asked quietly, “When?” 

“PIL have to discuss that with Dr. Jansen. Dr. Homer 
Jansen from Gilead." 


Now, Dr. 


* Aren't you going to do it yourself? I expected you 
to." 
“Pll assist him, Aunt Emma. He's a better surgeon 
than I am. He has handled dozens of cases like yours." 
Her lips quivered for a moment, and she caught her 
lower lip between her teeth. She put out a hand, and he 
took it. Her fingers worked convulsively for a moment, 
gripping his, then she smiled. “Dr. Dick,” she whispered, 
“promise you'll be there. I want you there." 

“PII be there.” 

She took a deep breath. “I’ve lived a long life. If— 
if it should end now. it's all right. I’ve tried to live a useful 
life, and—" She paused. 

“If I didn’t expect you to come through,” he said, 
smiling at her, “I wouldn’t even consider operating. You 
have everything in your favor, heart, kidneys, lungs, every- 
thing. But unless we get this thing out—Aunt Emma, we 
can’t just let you get weaker and weaker and full of pain. 
You wanted me to speak frankly.” 

“Yes, Richard. You know I trust your judgment com- 
pletely. How soon can we get it over with?” 

*Just a few days, I hope." 

“I’m ready any time.” She drew a deep breath, and 
he knew she had her mind all made up. How's Hester?" 
she asked. “She moved over to the house, did she? No 
need of her paying for a hotel room when the-house is there, 
empty." 

“I saw her yesterday. She was out weeding your 
flowers.” ; 

Aunt Emma smiled. “My poor flowers! I’ve neg- 
lected them this year. Hester always loved flowers too." 

“Your other niece is here. And your nephew.” 

She frowned. “Louise? And Dillon?” 

“I talked with them last night.” 

“What are they here for? They didn't come to see 
me.” 

“They may visit you today.” 

“They must both be grown, by now. Oh, of course 
they are. They're older than Hester. I haven't seen them 
since they were children." 

"They're both married.” 

But Aunt Emma didn’t seem interested in them. He 
picked up her wrist and felt her pulse. It was strong. 
steady, no more than a few beats over normal. He'd always 
known her nerves were good, and this proved it. They'd 
discussed the operation and her pulse had increased less 
than five beats. She was under sedation, but not heavy 
sedation. 

He patted her hand and said, “I’ve got to run along. 
You don’t need me.” 

She caught his fingers. 
him, Dr. Dick?” 

He smiled. “Dr. Jansen is an óld married man, at 
least fifty years old. Don't go setting your cap for him!” 

“Richard,” she said archly, “you know there's nobody 
but you!” Then she laughed. “Have you talked with him 
about me?” she asked seriously. 

“I’m going to today,” he said. “Now keep on being a 
good girl.” 

“As if I could do anything else!” she said. “How can 
I get into mischief with all these nurses watching me? Dr. 
Dick, I’m being pampered within an inch of my life.” 

“Enjoy it while you can,” he said. “You'll be out of 
here and doing for yourself in just a few weeks.” 

“You'd better get me out of here soon," she said. “I 
can’t afford all this attention!” 

“Too bad about you!” 

She smiled. “You'll keep me going till Pm a pauper. 
Then,” she said, “all of you can whistle for your money.” 


“This Dr. Jansen, will I like 
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“When the time comes.” he said, “I’ll whistle" And 
he left, thinking that Aunt Emma would be her canny, 
cautious self to the end, if she lived to be a hundred. She 
would always: give generously where she thought it was 
needed, but she never spent a wasteful dime on herself. 

He went downstairs and out to his car, relieved that he 
had told her the facts and that she had taken it so well. He 
had known she would, but it was always a hard thing to tell 
a patient that a major operation was necessary. He headed 
back to town to put in a call to Dr. Jansen and set a date. 
He had worked with Jansen several times and had the 
highest respect for him. 


That afternoon Hester was weeding the perennial bor- 
der at the side of Aunt Emma's place when the red and 
white Cadillac drew up at the curb. The tall, blond driver 
got out and came up the walk. and Hester stood up and said. 
*Hello." She was perspiring; her neck was sunburned, and 
her hands were muddy and nettle-stung. 

The man asked, “Is this Mrs. Gardener’s place?" 

“Yes.” He looked vaguely familiar, like a person 
whose snapshot Hester had seen long ago. 

“And you are Hester Lee?” 

“Yes ... Why, aren't you Dillon Hughes?” 

“That’s right!" He offered to shake hands with her, 
but she held up her muddy hands and laughed. Dillon 
turned and motioned to the others. Virginia and Louise 
and Mack Curtis came up the walk, and Dillon introduced 
them. Hester said, “I’m a mess. I’ve been weeding the 
garden. Come on in, and I'll wash up.” She felt like a 
disheveled urchin beside Virginia, whose pink linen was 
spotless, and Louise, whose dark-cotton print had reddish 
tans matching her hair. 

Virginia looked around and said to Dillon, “It’s a cute 
little house, but isn’t it small!” í 

Mack Curtis had been staring at Hester, eyes alight. 
but he turned and looked at the house and said, “Fifty years 
old, a double lot, and two upstairs bedrooms. About eighty- 
five hundred, back home.” 

Virginia laughed. Louise said to Hester, “The realtor 
is showing off. Pay no attention.” 

Mack grinned at Hester and said, “Throw in the gar- 
dener and [ll make it ten grand.” 

They went up on the porch. Hester held the screen 
door for them and said, “Sit down anywhere. PI be only 
a minute," and ran upstairs. 

She washed, ran a comb through her hair, changed 
into the blue and white dress and put on fresh lipstick. 
When she came downstairs. Virginia and Louise were in the 
dining room. Virginia was looking at an old chest Aunt 
Emma used for a sideboard. She was saying to Louise, 
“It’s solid cherry and a very good piece.” 

They glanced up at Hester and Louise asked, “Is that 
real milk glass in the corner cupboard?” 

“I think so,” Hester said, and they went into the living 
room. “Well!” she exclaimed. “Isn't it good to see you! 
It’s been how long?” 

“Years,” Louise said. “Since we were kids.” 

Dillon said. “You must have flown on. to get here so 
soon from Colorado.” 

“I did," Hester said. “I was all ready to go on a 
vacation. so I just changed my plans and came here.” 

* And took over the house.” Virginia said. 

Hester flushed. "Aunt Emma asked me to look after 
things here. I was at the hotel.” 

Virginia made a face, and Mack laughed. "No wonder 
you moved!" Louise said. "ls it as bad as it looks?" 

“The hotel?" Hester said. “Oh, its comfortable. 
Where are you staying?” 
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“We,” Virginia said. “are at a lousy little motel out 
east of town. It’s primitive.” 

“Have you seen Aunt Emma?” Hester asked. 

Dillon glanced at Louise, and Virginia gave a sour 
laugh. “We just came from the hospital,” Dillon said. 

“Dillon and I saw her." Louise said. “The doctor left 
orders for just the two of us to see her.” She said it with 
a mild note of triumph and glanced at Virginia for an 
instant. Virginia's lips were set in annoyance. 

“She seemed senile to me." Dillon said. “Childish.” 
We “Oh, no!" Hester exclaimed. “She’s not childish at 
all!” 

“Maybe not,” Louise said. “but she said we were still 
ateo She said she just wanted to see what we looked 
ike! 

Dillon laughed shortly. He shook his head. “And that 
doctor wants to operate on her! It’s ridiculous!” 

“Why do you say that?" Hester asked. 

"She said," Louise went on, persisting in her own 
train of thought, “that folks our age—Just how did she say 
it, Dillon? ‘Folks your age should have some maturity in 
your faces, some signs of growing up.’ " 

“Some such nonsense," Dillon said. “Her mind’s wan- 
dering. She saw us only about five minutes. Then she 
dismissed us. I’ve got a hunch that doctor has got around 
her, somehow.” 

“Dick? Dr. Wayne?” Hester asked. 

“Oh, he’s Dick to you?” Virginia said. “Well, he’s 
very cute. I’m not surprised that you go for him.” 

“Oh, lay off,” Dillon said to her. 

“Well, he is cute!” Virginia said. 

“I don't know what you mean about his getting around 
her," Hester said stiffly. 

“Look,” Dillon said, “I'll spell it out in words of one 
syllable. Aunt Emma’s got money. Right? How do we 
know what she's done with it. whom she's left it to? She 
may have left it to this Dr. Wayne, for all we know. Or 
she may have left it all to you. How do we know?” 

“That,” Hester said angrily, “is ridiculous! Besides, 
it’s her money. She can do what she wants to with it!” 

“We,” Virginia said, "are the heirs. The legal heirs.” 

“Dillon and I are," Louise said firmly. “You don’t 
come into the picture at all. Virginia!” 

“You're being technical,” Virginia said. 

“The point is this,” Dillon said. “Aunt Emma Gar- 
dener is about to die, and we all know it. Even that doctor 
said it’s just a matter of time. Even if he’s not worked it 
so the money goes to him, he’s bleeding her there in the 
hospital, with his fees. And now he wants to operate, and 
that'll mean another thousand or more. We've got a right 
to step in and—well, conserve her assets.” 

“All this talk seems disgraceful to me,” Hester said. 

“Disgraceful or not,” Dillon said, “it’s just plain busi- 
ness. We are going to see her lawyer and find out about 
that will. It just makes sense. You should see that.” 

“Her will,” Hester said, “is in her safety deposit box 
at the bank.” 

“How did you know that?” Louise asked. 

*She—she told me.” 

Virginia looked at Dillon, her eyebrows lifted. “I told 
you," she said, “that Hester didn't come on in such a hurry 


without some reason." 

Mack spoke up. “Children! Children!” he said. 
“Show some signs of growing up!” He laughed. “Listen 
to your Aunt Emma!” 

Louise gave him one look, and he settled back and was 
quiet again. 

“Well,” Dillon said to Hester, “what does her will say? 
You seem to know all about it.” 


*[ don’t know anything about it,” Hester said. “All I 
know is that she made one, and that it’s in the bank.” 

“Well, how about going with us to see that lawyer to 
find out what’s in it?” Dillon asked. 

“Why?” Hester asked. 

Virginia turned to Dillon. “I told you we'd be wasting 
our time.” 

“T came back here,” Hester said, “because Aunt Emma 
was sick. Because I thought she needed somebody to help 
look after her. She asked me to come over and look after 
the house. She means a lot to me. Apparently she doesn’t 
mean a thing to you! All you are interested in is her 
money!” 

Dillon flushed. “As a matter of fact, Hester,” he said. 
“we came on to see if there was anything we could do. And 
we found this small-town country doctor running every- 
thing. Maybe he's all right, but we don’t know. You don't 
either. and—" 

“Dr. Wayne," Hester broke in, “is a splendid doctor!” 

“How do you know?” Virginia demanded. 

“And,” Hester went on, ignoring her, “he has called in 
a specialist for consultation. I have complete confidence 
in him. So has Aunt Emma. He’s doing everything pos- 
sible for her.” 

“You’re not going to see the lawyer with us?” Louise 
asked. 

“I see no need to,” Hester said. “Certainly not at this 
time.” She looked around at them, coldly. “Is that all you 
came here to ask?” 

“We wanted to know just where you stand, Hester,” 
Dillon said. “After all, we are cousins, even though we 
haven’t seen much of each other.” 

“The sun," Mack said hopefully, *is well over the yard- 
arm.” He looked around at the others. Virginia stood up. 

“We certainly found out where she stands!” Virginia 
said. She glanced in the dining room, at the cherry chest 
again. Mack got to his feet, and he and Virginia went out 
onto the porch. Louise watched them and got up and fol- 
lowed them outside. 

Dillon got to his feet. “Hester,” he said, “I’m afraid 
all this talk sounded pretty tough to you. You probably 
think I’m a first-class stinker. Don't you?” 

She didn’t answer. 

"['m not. I’m just a business man, in one of the 
toughest rackets in the world—automobiles. | guess you 
don't know much about business matters, being a school 
teacher.” He paused, ill at ease. “I don't want a nickel 
that isn't coming to me, but I do want every cent I’m en- 
titled to. You're sentimental about Aunt Emma. You 
knew her better than we did. But don't be a fool, Hester. 
You can count up to ten. I know you can." He smiled. 
“Virginia doesn't mean half of what she says. And Louise 
is a good gal, once you get to know her. I guess we're all a 
little keyed up this afternoon. It was quite a jolt, seeing 
Aunt Emma, sick as she is, and hearing her say what she 
said. She is pretty childish. You'd just as well admit it.” 

“No!” Hester said. 

Dillon smiled. He held out his hand. “Don’t hold it 
against us, Hester. It’s all in the family." 

Hester shook hands and said, *Good-by." She said it 
coolly, distantly. 

The others were in the car. Dillon went down the 
walk and got behind the wheel. Hester didn't even watch 
them drive away. She went in and looked at the cherry 
chest and the milk glass, then went back into the living 
room and flung herself on the old mohair couch and cried, 
in anger and hurt. She hated them, hated every one of 
them, was ashamed to admit that they were her cousins. 

Oh, it had all been so heartless, so cruel. 


All right, so she was sentimental about Aunt Emma. 
What was wrong about that? When you no longer had any 
sentiment, you were hard, tough, mean, selfish. Of course 
she was sentimental about Aunt Emma. For two years 
Aunt Emma had been the only security she knew. She had 
come here, to this house, a frightened, lost little girl whose 
mother had been too ill to care for her almost a year before 
she died. 

Aunt Emma gave her love and care and the beginnings 
of security within herself. 

She could hear Aunt Emma now, saying, “Hester, 
stand on your own two feet. Chin up! Stop glooming 
around! [f there's anything I can't stand, it's a person 
without self-pride!" 

And another time, when Hester wanted a dime for an 
ice-cream cone, and Aunt Emma wouldn't let her have it, 
and Hester angrily said that she knew Aunt Emma gave the 
man who mowed the lawn an extra dollar, but she wouldn't 
give her own niece a dime, Aunt Emma snapped, *He 
needed that dollar, and you don't need an ice-cream cone! 
There's bread and butter if you're hungry. We're put here 
on earth to help others, not to indulge ourselves!” 


“To help others." Hester hadn't thought of that phrase 
in a long time, yet she knew it had been engrained in her. 
That was the main reason she had become a teacher, though 
she wasn't aware of it at the time. Not until.a note from 
Aunt Emma said, “I’m glad you're going to be a teacher. 
Teaching is giving." 

The other evening, when she had seen Aunt Emma at 
the hospital, she had used the same phrase. Talking about 
Dick Wayne. “Dr. Dick is a good man. Always giving. 
Always helping others." 

he remembered the way Dillon and Virginia and even 
Louise had spoken about Dick Wayne. The insinuations, 
the outright suspicions. Of course she defended him! Who 
wouldn't? 

Oh, she was ashamed of them! 

Even Dillion was a little ashamed of himself, there 
at the end. Knowing he should apologize, and not quite 
being able to. | 

Well, Dick Wayne was a good doctor, and he was mak- 
ing the decisions. Aunt Emma trusted him, and so did 
Hen He was going to do what was right and what was 

est. ; 

Then she remembered Louise’s saying what Aunt 
Emma had said to her and Dillon when they went to see her 
at the hospital. And Dillon calling Aunt Emma childish! 
Why, Aunt Emma could read them. like a book! And, 
when she wanted to, she could be painfully blunt. If they 
had known Aunt Emma at all, they would have known that 
she was being her own shrewd, wise self. 

She sat up and dismissed them all, then went upstairs 
and changed back into shorts. When she came down again 
she went out to the perennial border again to do more weed- 
ing, to work off some of her anger at Dillon and Louise, and 
especially at Virginia. 

Somehow, in thinking of them she didn't think of Mack 


Curtis at all; he was just a disembodied presence who had 


made a couple of wise-cracks. 


It was ‘midafternoon before Dr. Wayne got his call 
through to Dr. Jansen. 

They talked for five minutes, Dr. Jansen said that a 
change in a patient's plans had left the morning open for 
day after tomorrow, and.Dr. Wayne said he would meet 
him at the Denby hospital at nine o'clock. Dr. Jansen, 
said, *Niné, day after tomorrow morning," confirming it, 
and they hung up. 
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John Wilson was drawing up an agreement of purchase 
for a farm the next morning, when the phone call came. 
His secretary relayed it to him, and John expected to hear 
the voice of Al Sommers, the man who was buying the 
farm. Al always wanted to make last-minute changes. 
Instead, it was from Dillon Hughes. He identified himself 
as Mrs. Gardener's nephew, and John Wilson said, “Oh, 
yes, Mr. Hughes.” He didn't know Mr. Hughes, had only 
a vague memory of the name, but a friend or relative of 
Aunt Emma Gardener would have his full and immediate 
attention. 

“My sister and I,” Dillon Hughes said, “would like 
to see you this morning.” 

“You are here in town? Come 
right in.” 

“Make it ten o’clock,” Dillon Hughes said, and they 
hung up. 

John finished roughing out the agreement and gave 
it to his secretary to type up. He went back into his office, 
a stocky man in his late twenties, round-faced, red-haired, 
with friendly eyes and a stubborn jaw. X 

John Wilson never had time to get interested in a 
woman. Time or money. Now he was getting to a place 
where he could think about a wife, a home, a family. He'd 
been thinking about it just this morning, while he shaved, 
making a game of it, listing all the eligible girls he could 
think of.: 

Then, on his way down to the office, he mèt the one 
girl he hadn't put on the list, Ruth Lincoln. He'd for- 
gotten all about Ruth. He met her, and they walked a 
couple of blocks together, and he thought how well she'd 
turned out, how she'd blossomed in the past couple of 
years, since she started to work for Dr. Dick. Ruth had 
a lot of courage, a lot on the ball. And she'd had a rough 
tinie, trying to be two parents to Robin, who was a sweet 
kid. Rough going. And a boy needed a father. John 
Wilson knew; his mother had been widowed when he was 
six. When he got to the office he put Ruth on his list, right 
up at the top, decided to see her some night this week, 
get acquainted again. 

He'd asked Ruth about Aunt Emma, but she hadn't 
said much. Close-mouthed. Something about Aunt Em- 
ma’s being the same. So he’d be glad to see these relatives. 
They would know how she was. They had come on ‘to 
help look after her, of course. Everybody in town would 
look after Aunt Emma Gardener, if she gave them the 
chance, but nobody dared intrude. Her relatives could. 
John Wilson would do anything in the world for her. He 
wouldn’t be where he was if it hadn’t been for Emma Gar- 
dener. And he could point to at least a dozen others she'd 


Why, of course. 


helped, one way or another, to get an education or make 


something of themselves. Emma Gardener had shaped 
or changed the lives of a lot of people. He couldn't think 
of anyone else who had done so much, been so generous 
with time and money and good advice and understanding. 

Then his secretary buzzed and said Mr. and Mrs. 
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Hughes and Mr. and Mrs. Curtis were there. He told her 
to send them in. 

Dillon Hughes made the introductions, and he and 
John drew up chairs. John said. “Well! You don't know 
how glad I am to meet Mrs. Gardener's relatives. She 
means so much to this town, and everybody is concerned 
over her illness." 

"Thats why we came." Dillon said. 
things are handled properly." 

John Wilson nodded. “Her other niece, Hester Lee, 
came too. I understand. The whole family standing by. 
Let's see, you two and Hester are grand-nieces and a grand- 
nephew, is that right?” 

*We are her only relatives." Louise Curtis said. 

“We understand." Dillon said, “that you have been 
looking after her affairs. Her financial affairs." 

*No," John said slowly. 
financial affairs. She's a very capable woman.” 

*You did draw up her will, didn't you?" Virginia 
asked. She gave him a disarming smile. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve taken care of her will for her. In fact, 
she went over it with me only about three months ago.” 

“Then you must know something about her finances,” 
Dillon said. 

*Oh," John said, *I don't think she needs any financial 
help at this time. Of course. that's something for you to 
discuss with her. Have you seen her?” 

“We saw her yesterday.” Louise said. 

“How was she?” John asked. “I hoped you could 
give me a first-hand report.” 

Dillon gave Louise what John thought was a warning 
glance and said, “Frankly. she seemed rather senile.” 

“Senile!” John exclaimed. Then he laughed. “Emma 
Gardener is as alert as anyone here in this room!” 

Dillon frowned. Louise started to say something. 
looked at Dillon, and stopped. Mack Hughes, Louise’s 
husband, asked, “What percentage of her money is invested 
in real estate?” 

“That’s something I can't say.” John said. 

“You said she revised her will recently,” Virginia said. 
“In what way?” 

“I believe I said she went over it,” John said. 

“Then she didn’t revise it?” Virginia persisted. 

John gave her a quiet smile. “I think, when the time 
comes, her will will be found to be quite in order.” 

“Just what are the terms of the will?” Dillon asked. 

John’s jaw tightened. “You have had a will drawn, 
I presume, Mr. Hughes.” he said. 

“Of course! And I know that a will can be broken, 
too.” Dillon said. 

“Yes,” John said quietly. “wills have been broken. 
In cases of incompetence. for instance.” 

“Or undue influence.” Dillon said. 

John nodded. “If it can be proved. If there is any 
doubt in your mind about Mrs. Gardener’s competence. 
disabuse yourselves. She is as competent as I am. Or 
you are.” 

Virginia turned to Dillon. “He still hasn't answered 
your question. We’re certainly entitled to know about her 
will, being her only heirs!” 

“Legally speaking,” John said, “there are three heirs 
by right of blood relationship, Mr. Hughes, Mrs. Curtis, 
and Hester Lee. I am not referring to the will or any of 
its terms, but to your status before the law. 
no will, you would inherit, the three of you.” 

“Inherit how much?” Virginia asked. 

“The total estate. But." John said, “there is a will.” 

“You really are most confusing.” Virginia said. “Can’t 
you just tell us simply how much—” 


“To see that 


“She has handled her own . 


If there were 


“Mrs. Hughes,” John said. “You asked a legal ques- 
tion. I have given you a legal answer.” 

“I don't understand at all!” Louise exclaimed. 

John picked up a pencil and tapped the desk for a 
moment. Then he laid it down carefully and said, “I 
thought I was making myself clear. Apparently not.” The 
color rose from his cheeks to his forehead and into his hair, 
and his hair almost bristled. But his voice remained calm. 
“A will is a confidential document. It remains confidential 
until the formal reading after the death of its maker. Its 
contents are then revealed to the legal heirs. Do I make 
myself wholly clear?" 

Dillon flushed and nodded. Louise bit her lip and 
looked at Virginia, whose eyes were spitting sparks. Mack 
Curtis stared at the ceiling, his eyes half closed. 

Virginia was the first to speak. “Mr. Wilson," she 
said. “Dr. Wayne admits that her case is practically hope- 
less. but he still insists on operating on her." 

*He what?" John asked. 

“He wants to operate on her," Virginia said. "At 
her age!” She gave him the appealing smile. “Don’t you 
think that's terrible? Something should be done about it!" 

"Such as what?" John asked. 

“Well, I don't know. but—” Virginia paused. 

“How about an injunction?” Dillon asked. 

John Wilson deliberately got to his feet. He looked 
at them, one after another. and he said, “Sometimes I 
wonder what goes on in people’s minds. Lawyers and 
doctors. by the very nature of their professions, always 
seem to see people who are in trouble. It’s their job to 
get them out of trouble. one way or another. To heal the 
wounds of life and ease the burden of living. I thought 
you folks came to me today to find some way to help Mrs. 
Gardener through her present troubles. I was more than 
willing to do anything I could. I would give any amount 
of time and energy to help her." 

He paused and put down his rising anger. But as he 
went on his words were raw-edged. Red Wilson's repu- 
tation as one of the best young trial lawyers in that end 
of the state was not undeserved. 

“You came here," he said, “and asked me to violate 
one of the most sacred confidences of a lawyer. That 
might be excused as ignorance. Then you made wholly 
unjustified insinuations. You slandered your own aunt's 
competence and intelligence. That might be lack of pride 
and common decency. But now—now you talk of trying 
to stop a competent doctor from doing his best to spare 
her pain and save her life!” He glared at them, took a 
deep breath, then said, “I’ll have no part of it! Good day!” 
He stalked across the room, opened the door and held it 
for them. 

They got to their feet, Dillon sheepish, Louise baffled, 
Mack obviously wishing he hadn't come. Virginia was the 
only one who kept her head high. Her lips were tight and 
her eyes were angry and she snapped, “Well! It’s good to 
find out about you!" Then she followed the others out. 

John closed the door and walked about the room. 
Finally he stopped at the desk, dialed a number with an 
angry forefinger. “Let me talk to Dick," he demanded 
when Ruth Lincoln answered. 

Dr. Wayne's voice came on. “Dick,” John Wilson 
snapped, “Red Wilson. Those relatives of Aunt Emma 
have just been here to see me. I threw them out!” 

“Which relatives?” 

“All of them! And of all the—” 

“Was Hester there?” 

“Hester Lee? No. Of all the damned scheming, con- 
niving—Dick, have you seen them?” 

“Yes, I saw them.” 


“They asked if they could get out an injunction against 
you.” 

“Can they?” 

“Hell, no! Dick, are you going to operate on her?" 

“Well, Red, let’s put it this way. I have a patient 
who is ill. I make my diagnosis. I check with another 
doctor, the best man I know. just to be sure. I decide on 
the treatment, to the bést of my knowledge and ability.” 

“Are you going to operate on her?” the lawyer in- 
sisted. “You know what will happen if you lose her. 
You'll have this whole town down on you like a ton of 
bricks.” 

“I believe," Dr. Wayne said. “it is my duty and my 
responsibility to decide what to do.” 

He paused a moment, then asked, “Were your visitors 
interested in a matter of life and death, or in an 
inheritance?” 

“They wanted to know the terms of her will!” 

“Did you tell them?” 

“Good God, Dick, a will is just about the most confi- 
dential document a lawyer can draw! I still have my 
ethics!” 

“Good. I still have mine, too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

*[ mean, Red, that a doctor must base his decisions 
on his own best judgment, not on public opinion. By the 
way, do you consider Mrs. Gardener competent?” 

“Of course! Why?” 

“Because,” Dr. Wayne said, “she signed a permit for 
me to operate, if I consider it necessary, when she entered 
the hospital.’” 

“Dick!” John Wilson said. 

But Dr. Wayne had hung up. 


“You say she—” 


Hester Lee, that morning, came back again and again 
to the things Dillon Hughes had said, and Virginia, and 
Louise Curtis. 

The more she thought about them, the more certain 
she was that she had been right from the start, from the 
moment they left the house. 

They were here to cause trouble. They couldn’t cause 
Aunt Emma much more trouble than she already had be- 
cause of her illness, but they could make it even more 
difficult for Dick Wayne. 

They didn't like Dick. They had said scurrilous 
things about him. She had refused to go see the lawyer 
with them because she wanted no part in what they were 
trying to do. 

She didn’t know what they could do, but there were 
only two things important to her now. Aunt Emma and, 
because he was her doctor, Dick Wayne. 

Dick had said an operation was the only way to spare 
Aunt Emma pain and give her any chance to live more 
than a few more months. Hester didn’t know whether he 
had to have a relative’s permission to operate. If he did— 
well, she would have to be the one to give it. The others 
certainly wouldn’t. 

She wished she could see Dick and talk to him about 
it. 

She could phone him, but he might not be in. If he 
was, she couldn't say what she wanted to say over the phone. 
Oh, she probably could, but it would be so much better face 
to face. 

After lunch she decided to stop in and see him. Not 
make it too important, just stop in on her way to the store. 
She needed bread, and she would get a can of tuna and 
some tomatoes and make a salad for dinner. 

So she put on the striped dress and the white hat and 
walked downtown. 
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She was almost at Dick’s corner. She was trying to 
decide whether to stop then or on her way back from the 
store when a big cream and yellow convertible drew up to 
the curb in front of his office. A girl with sun-bleached, 
dark-blonde hair sleeked back in a bun got out. She was 
a tall, statuesque girl in white, which made her tan look 
almost golden-bronze. 

She saw Hester as she reached back in the car for her 
handbag, and turned and looked again, almost a stare and 
definitely an appraising look. Almost surprised, Hester 
thought, and she was glad she had ironed her dress and 
been careful of her lipstick. 

The girl from the car seemed intent. Her mouth was 
drawn down at the corners, just a trace sulky. Hester saw 
her glance at the office and frown, then lift her head, 
almost defiantly, and go up the walk. 

But she turned at the door and gave Hester another 
look. 

Hester went on down the block before she remembered 
her own indecision about stopping, and decided to go to 
the store first, then see Dick on the way back. 

At the store she chose two ripe tomatoes, was tempted 
by the lettuce, picked up the tuna, got the bread and paid 
the clerk. He was an elderly man whom she remembered 
from years ago, when she and Aunt Emma came to his 
store. He knew her, too—most of the townspeople seemed 
to know her, though she didn’t recognize more than a dozen 
of them—and he'said, *How's your aunt today, Miss 
Hester ?” li 

"She's doing pretty well, thank you," she said. 

He shook his head as he handed her the bag. “It’s 
too bad," he said. “At her age.” 

She didn't realize until she had started back what he 
had said, or what was the meaning behind it. Everybody 
in town was saying the same thing. “It’s too bad.” Aunt 
Emma Gardener was sick, and they were sorry, and she 
might be operated on, and it was too bad. There must 
be some other way out than on the operating table. Thats 
what they were saying. 

Well, there just wasn't any other way. 
that now. She had accepted it. 

And she was going to tell Dick Wayne, tell him if he 
needed a permit she would sign it. 

So she went back down the street and reached the 
corner where his house sat on its big, uncared-for plot. She 
went up the walk and into the waiting room. 


She knew 


The waiting room was empty. He didn't have office 
hours till later in the afternoon. Ruth Lincoln looked up 
from her desk. Ruth was frowning, an angry look on her 
face, almost a stormy look. She saw Hester and was openly 
surprised. 

Hester asked, *Is Dr. Wayne in?" 

Ruth hesitated, then said, *He's busy.” 

"He's in, though?” Hester asked. 

Ruth almost smiled. lt wasn't really a pleasant smile, 
though. She said, “Oh, yes, he’s here. But I don't think 
you can see him this afternoon.” 

Oh 2? 

“He and Mrs. Wayne asked that they not be disturbed.” 
Ruth said it quietly, but pointedly. 

“Mrs. Wayne?” Hester said. 

“Yes.” Ruth was smiling again. 
“You knew he was married, didn't you?" 

Hester couldn't answer. She saw the triumphant look 
in Ruth's eyes, and she had to turn away. She almost 
dropped her package. Then she said, “Yes. | knew," and 
she turned and left. j 

His wife, she told herself, his wife. 


“His wife?" 


Then she said, 


Yes, of course, 
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his wife. She is here. Isaw her. I saw her get out of her 
car. She is tall and beautiful. She saw me. 

Hester hurried along the walk, wanting to get home, 
to get back to Aunt Hester's little house. To its security. 

Why, of course, I knew he was married. I knew he 
had a wife. But she left him. Aunt Emma said she left him. 

She has come back. Yes, she has come back, and he 
has a wife. A tall, beautiful wife. 

She hurried, unseeing, down the maple-shaded walk, 
across the street, to the second corner, left three blocks. 
She turned in at the front walk, went up on the porch, 
opened the screen door. She was at home, and it was cool. 

‘She went into the kitchen, put the bag of groceries in 
the refrigerator, ran herself a glass of water, drank it. She 
went back into the living room. Of course, he’s married. 
Married to her. 

i She sat there for five minutes, then put up her hand 
to brush back her hair and remembered that she had on her 
hat. She laughed at herself and got up and went upstairs 
and took it off. As she came out of the bedroom she saw 
herself for an instant in the pier glass. She turned back 
for another glance, then went on downstairs, thinking: I’m 
no different. I’m still Hester Lee. Why, nothing has 
happened! Don't be foolish! 3 

Of course not; she wasn’t being foolish. She’d known 
it all the time. He was Dr. Richard Wayne. She had just 
happened to know him, a long time ago, when he was a 
boy and she was a small child living here with Aunt Emma. 
That didn’t mean anything. Nothing at all. You met 
people like that, people you knew long ago, and you talked 
about the past. You had certain things in common, certain 
memories. That was all. You talked about those memories, 
and then—well, what more was there? 

Only the ache. Only the deep ache. 

Then she asked—Why torment myself? I came back 
here because Aunt Emma was critically ill. He's her 
doctor, so I saw him. She-believes in him. So do I. As 
a doctor. Yes, as a man, too. Keep it right there, right 
on that plane. I shall help him in every way I can, for 
her sake. If necessary, I shall sign a permit for him to 
operate. Thats all I wanted to tell him. I could have 
told him that by phone. I will tell him. Some time this 
afternoon. Or tomorrow. There's no hurry. I don't have 
to see him. 

She had it all in place. She kept it there almost an 
hour. Then she felt the hot tears, and she ran upstairs and 
flung herself on the bed. 


T 





Dr. Wayne came back to the office after lunch and 
settled down to go over his data on Aunt Emma Gardener. 
He asked Ruth to get out the memoranda he had made two 
years ago, when she had pneumonia, and he began going 
through it. It was slow going. - He couldn't concentrate. 
He kept thinking about Dillon Hughes and Louise Curtis 
and Dillon's wife, that sharp-tongued Virginia, and what. 
they had said last night. © "Then the telephone call from 
Red Wilson this morning began nagging at him. He 


smiled, remembering. Red Wilson was really burned up 
by them. Understandably. He'd like to have heard what 
Red said to them. 

He had just forced himself back to his notes when 
Ruth buzzed him. He picked up the phone. “Dr. Wayne,” 
she said, and from her voice he knew something was wrong. 
“Mrs. Wayne is here.” 

“What? Who?” He couldn't believe it. 

“Mrs. Wayne,” Ruth said again, in that formal tone 
of hers. Obviously Linda was right there beside her desk. 

“Oh,” he said, and he caught his breath., “Ask her 
to go over to the living room," he said. “PIl be right with 
her.” 

He hung up. He spent several minutes going through 
motions, shuffling the memoranda, sorting them, clipping 
them together. Linda was here, he told himself. Today, 
of all times. Well, Linda was a master of timing, almost 
instinctive at it. She'd come back from Europe the day he 
was in the midst of a particularly difficult heart case. She'd 
come back and seen the new house the day he had two 
maternities. Now she was back again. a 

He stopped shuffling papers, put on his jacket. Just as 
well get.it over with. He went out to Ruth's desk and 
said, *I don't expect any calls, Ruth, and I probably won't 
belong. Don't disturb us, if you can help it.” She looked 
up with angry eyes and clamped lips, and he went outside 
and across to the front entrance to the house. One glance 
at Linda's cream and yellow convertible at the curb, and 
he went into the hallway and back to the living room. 

Linda was standing beside the picture window, tall 
and sleek and golden-tan. Her hair was sleeked back, her 
white sheath dress without a wrinkle. She heard him and 
turned and stood there, a fixed little smile on her lips. Her 
lipstick was very red, her brows delicately darkened. 

He paused an instant and said, “Linda.” 

Her smile turned ironic. She said, *Dr. Wayne, I 
presume. The busy Dr. Wayne." She laughed, a laugh 
with no amusement in it. “Can you spare me ten minutes? 
Ruth seemed to doubt it." 

“Of course," he said. “Whatever time you want." 

She moved toward a chair. “May I sit down?” 

“Do.” He took the chair facing her. “When did you 
come up?" 

“A few days ago.” She opened a cigarette case. He 
reached for an ash tray, put it on the end table beside her. 
*[ just came over from Gilead,” she said. She waited 
for him to light her cigarette, then said, “Don’t worry, 
Dick, I’m going right back. But I thought, as long as I 
was up here, it was only decent to come tell you rather than 
write." 

"Tel me what?" They weren't even talking like 
friends; more like the most casual acquaintances meeting 
after a long absence. 

She laughed, the mirthless laugh again. “In some 
ways, Dick, you can be painfully dense, can't you? And 
you were so brilliant! You're only half listening to me 
now." 

“I’m sorry," he said. 

*What happened? Did you lose a patient?" There 
was no sympathy in her voice, no concern, no caring, only 
the irony that was in her superficial smile. 

"^ A *Does.it matter?".he asked. Then he said, “No, I 
didn't lose a patient. I was thinking about an operation, 
if you must know." 

“Oh! The preoccupied surgeon!" She laughed. 
“Who now?” à 
*Mrs. Gardener." 

*Not Denby's dowager! 
operated on her?" 


Is she still alive? You've 


“Not yet." He wished that he had not mentioned it. 

“But you’re going to.” Linda shook her head. “Never 
learn, do you, Dick? Why, she must be ninety years old! 
You will (m her, and the whole town will turn on you. 
Same stubborn, one-track, to-hell-with-opinion Dick, aren't 
you?” 

He didn’t answer. 

“And you could have been in New York right now, 
on Park Avenue.” : 

“I believe." he said, “we've gone over all this before.” 

“Yes... Dick, I established residence in Florida in 
March. Do you want to contest it?” 

“No.” He said it quietly. almost coldly. It was no 
surprise, yet there was a hurt at the complete failure of his 
marriage. It hadn’t been a marriage for a long time, but 
the knowledge that she was putting the legal seal of finality 
on it was painful. Like a deep. dull ache. He sat staring 
past her at the far wall. and he thought: Linda’s someone 
[ knew once. Someone | met at a debutante party, danced 
with, and the dance was over long ago. 

Linda was talking. saying something about no alimony, 
and no community property, and other details that weren’t 
important at all. He waited, only half listening, waiting 
for her to finish and go away. Go and take the vague, 
hurtful memories with her. : 

She lit a second cigarette from the stub of the first 
one. She talked a little longer. the unimportant details. 
Finally she said, “I don't think Ive left anything out. 
Have 1?” 

“Nothing that matters," he said. 

She sat watching him for a moment, then exclaimed, 
“Dick! Oh, we were just a couple of infants who didn't 
know what it was all about! Its better this way, Dick.” 

“Yes.” He was surprised that she questioned it, even 
lo herself. 

“But you might say you're sorry 

“Tm sorry to see any marriage go to pieces,” he said. 

“Ours didn't go.to pieces. It just never was. If you'd 
done what I wanted you to—Oh. Dick, when you built 
this—this monstrosity! While I was away. Oh, Dick, it's 
so typical of you, of Denby!" She stubbed out the cigarette, 
picked up her purse. 

He got to his feet. 

“But this is what you want.” she said, looking up at 
him. “Isn’t it? It’s all you ever wanted! And I thought 
you had some ambition, wanted to be somebody.” She 
sighed and stood up. 

He went with her to the outside door. She held out 
her hand. “Good-by, Dick. I'm glad you aren't making a 
row. It’s much more decent this way. Even if you don’t 
give a damn about amounting to anything, you are a decent 
guy. 

He took her hand. She waited an instant, as though 
for him to kiss her, but there was no reason for a kiss. 
They were just acquaintances, two who had met again after 
a long time. He said. “Good-by. Linda,” and he opened 
the door for her. 

She went down the walk, her heels clicking, and got 
into the car without even looking back. The motor roared, 
the wheels spun as she jabbed at the accelerator and shot 
away from the curb. 

He went back across the room and drew the shades 
at the picture window. He stood there a minute or so 
looking out at the ragged garden. Then he emptied the 
ash tray into the fireplace. She had been there just the 
time it took to smoke two cigarettes. No more than ten 
minutes. Less time than it takes to pull an aching tooth. 
Or to prescribe for a cold. 

He went back to his office. It was almost two o’clock, 
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time for office patients. He put away the memoranda about 
Emma Gardener, put on his office jacket and called in the 
first patient. 

He finished with the last office patient at a quarter of 
four. It wasn’t until then that he remembered he hadn’t 
told Hester they were operating tomorrow. He dialed the 
number. The phone rang several times before Hester 
answered. “Hester, Dick calling, Dick Wayne.” 

“Yes.” He heard her catch her breath. 

“I just remembered,” he said, “I hadn't told you we're 
operating tomorrow. Tomorrow morning, at nine-thirty.” 

J “Oh.” 

“How are you, Hester? You sound all in.” 

“I’m all right!" Her voice was strange, not at all 
like Hester. Strange, distant. 

“Have you been out weeding again? That sun’s pretty 
brutal today. Don’t get too much of it.” 

“Nine-thirty tomorrow morning. you said?” 

“Yes. PIl see you at the hospital shortly before that.” 

“All right.’ She was almost noncommittal. He 
couldn’t understand it. 

“And if you want to see Aunt Emma this evening.” 
he said, “it’s all right. I left permission. Just a few min- 
utes. It might cheer her up.” 

“Thank you.” 

There didn’t seem to be anything more to say, not 
another thing. He waited a moment. then hung up. 
Baffled, completely baffled. She hadn't been Hester at all. 
She'd been a stranger. No warmth. not even one cordial 
note in her voice. Good Lord, he thought, she hasn't been 
taken in by the others, has she? She's not in on some 
trouble they're cooking up, is she? She can’t be? Not 
Hester! 

For a moment he felt let-down all around. One more 
rock? He'd had enough rocks thrown at him for one day. 
If this was another one—well, then it was another rock. 
He had work to do. 

He put on his jacket and went out to Ruth’s desk. He 
picked up the house-call list and said, “I’m not having any - 
office hours this evening, Ruth. And don't take any more 
house calls unless they're urgent. Oh, and by the way, 
better call Dillon Hughes. You've got his number? Tell 
him we are operating on Mrs. Gardener at nine-thirty to- 
morrow morning." 

“You’re operating on her tomorrow?" Ruth asked. 
Her voice was tense, almost fearful. 

Yes 

“Tt’s—” She hesitated, then burst out. “Oh, Dr. Dick, 
its—I'll worry all night!” 

“Ruth,” he said quietly, “it’s my job to do the worry- 
ing. I hired you to run the office from nine till five. Why 
not leave it that way?” 

She flushed. It was the first time he’d ever had to 
remind her that her job had its limits. He was sorry the 
moment he had said it, but he couldn't recall the rebuke. 
He went out to his car. 

From the house calls he went directly to the hospital. 
It was still early, not quite seven, but he went up to see 
Aunt Emma. She was in good spirits, and her chart was 
satisfactory. She said, “I’m glad we're going to get this 
pesky thing over with, Dr. Dick. You look tired. You 
must have had a hard day." 

He smiled for her. "Haven't had supper yet, Aunt 
Emma. I’m just gaunt from hunger.” 

*You go right out and get something to eat," she or- 
dered. ^I don't want a hungry man operating on me to- 
morrow. Get some supper and go home and get a night's 


rest." 
“Yes, Aunt Emma,” he said, laughing at her. “Oh, 
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Hester probably will be in to see you after a while. I told - 


her she could." 

“I asked her to come," Aunt Emma said. “Now you 
run along." 

So he left, stopped for a bite of supper on his way 
back and returned to his office. 

He spent the better part of two hours going over the 
X rays and preparing the digest of the material he wanted 
to give Dr. Jansen in the morning. The more he went over 
it, the more his mind told him that there should be no 
trouble. But the thought kept nagging at him that every 
major operation had its imponderable risks. He hadn't 
lost a patient in more than a year, and that one was hope- 
less from the start, bad heart and kidneys riddled. But 
the risks were there, just the same. 

He thought: If she weren't a friend, somebody I’ve 
known all my life, somebody I didn't care so much about, 
it would be different. Then he thought: A doctor can’t 
care so much! Medicine is healing, not caring. It’s find- 
ing the trouble and handling it, and you can't let emotions 
get in the way! 

But you've got to care. When you don't care, when 
they are just sick, tired, broken, diseased bodies, medicine 
isn't any more than carpentry or mechanics. You've got 
to care! It has to have meaning! ' If I ever stop caring, 
God help me! 

Tomorrow, he thought, Jansen. will be there, Jansen 
with his firm, cool, skillful, impersonal hands. Tomorrow 
Pll be like Jansen. I always am, in the operating room. 
It’s before, and it’s afterward. 

He remembered his father, the summer before his 
father died. Talking medicine, the two of them. His 
father saying, “You'll lie awake many a night, Dick, won- 
dering if you missed something. That’s part of the price 
you'll pay. You know your patients so well you wonder 
if you're making snap-diagnoses. You probably won't, 
but the temptation’s always there. You'll wonder, and 
you'll go back and check your data, and still you'll wonder. 
You'll go through hell, sometimes." Then he smiled. “But 
when you get to the operating room, itll be all over. 
You've done your worrying, and now there's a job to be 
done to the best of your ability.” He glanced at Dick and 
said, “Thank God, you've got good hands. And good 
training." 

Dick got up from his desk, now, and walked about 
the little room. Suddenly it was a prison. He snapped 
off the lights and went out to his car. He drove over past 
the old house, the mansard-roofed house where he was 
born and grew up. It was all changed now. When he 
built the new house, he had the old place made over into 
three apartments, and it helped carry the financial load. 

He drove slowly past, remembering the way it was 
when he was a small boy. Half a block of ground, wide 
lawns on each side, an orchard and a big garden out back, 
the old stable that his father used for a garage but that still 
had a hayloft, a wonderful place for kids to play. The 
wide lawns were gone now, and the orchard. His father 
had sold those lots to a builder. who had built small houses 
on them. Sold them to pay for Dick's years in medical 
school. 

: It was just an old house now, its face lifted and the 
memories dim. But up out of the dimness swam the big 
living room, the worn furniture, the one good reading light. 
His mother was sitting on the couch, knitting, the radio 
playing softly. Music. She loved music. And Richard, 
with the one good light, doing his homework across the 
room. The front door opened. His father came back from 
his walk; he always went for a walk in the late evening 
before he operated the next morning. He came back and 


into the living room, his jacket over his arm.  Dick's 
mother said, “It’s a nice evening out, isn't it?” 

His father, standing there only half aware of them, 
said, “Yes, I guess it is.” 

His mother put down her knitting, went to him, kissed 
him on the cheek. “It’s going to be all right,” she said. 
“I know you'll do splendidly.” She took his two hands 
and kissed them and held one of them to her cheek for an 
instant. He put an arm around her, hugged her, then 
turned and went upstairs. And she went back and sat 
down with her knitting again, her knitting and her music. 
She didn’t know medicine, had. never even seen a tonsil 
operation. But she knew her man, her husband, knew he 
needed her faith, her understanding. And she gave them 
both, completely. 

Dick Wayne drove on, slowly. He was tempted to 
park the car and get out and walk, along the same streets 
his father used to walk on evenings like this. Walk, and 
comeback to the car, and drive home? Back to the big, 
empty house? 

He came to the corner, turned right, kept on driving. 

He had had someone, once. He had had a wife. She 
had come back today, to tell him he was a fool. To tell 
him they should never have married. To say it was all 
over but the legalities, and they would be taken care of in 
another couple of weeks. To make him realize, although 
that wasn't the way she-meant it, that he'd been alone for 
a long time. Alone among friends, lost in a crowd of 
familiar faces. Wandering, as he was wandering now, 
down familiar streets, and all alone. 

Maybe you were always alone. Alone with your de- 
cisions, and yourself. He remembered his father and 
mother, and he remembered his father’s words: “You'll 
lie awake many a night, wondering.” Alone with yourself. 
He remembered his mother, saying, “It’s going to be all 
right. I know you'll do splendidly.” You might lie awake, 
wondering, but you weren’t completely alone if someone, 
whether she ever saw an operation or not, had confidence 
and understanding. The rocks that others threw wouldn’t 
matter. e 

They weren’t rocks. They were questions. Questions 
by people who cared but didn't know. Red Wilson hadn't 
thrown a rock. Only a question, a doubt. Even Linda's 
gibe—“The whole town will turn on you”—was just a gibe. 
Linda didn't care enough about anyone except herself 
really to throw a rock. Ruth’s questions and worries. No 
rocks there. Ruth hadn't a man of her own to worry about, 
so she worried about him. 

Hester? Hester believed in him. She went along, 
at least, after her first questions. Until this afternoon. 
Even then she didn’t reach for a rock. Not the way those 
others, those from Oklahoma, did. Something had hap- 
pened to Hester, but—he wished he could see Hester for 
ten minutes, talk-with her, find out what was wrong. Right 
now, tonight. 

He glanced at the houses, orienting himself. He was 
away out in Elm, near the edge of town. Ruth’s place 
was just down the block. Well, as long as he was this 
close, he'd stop in. See Ruth. See somebody. He had a 
good enough reason. He’d make sure she had got.word to 
Dillon Hughes. If not, he'd have to phone tonight, just in 
common decency. S 

There was a light in Ruth's living room. He parked, 
went up the front walk. The living room window was 
screened from the street by big lilac bushes, but as he 
neared the door he saw that she wasn't alone. John Wilson 
was there. 

He stopped. Red Wilson! Why, he didn't know Red 
was going with Ruth! He stood there and stared. Ruth 


was beaming. Red was playing some kind of game with 
Robin, who was in pajamas, some simple trick with a 
coin. Robin was laughing, delighted. Red looked up and 
said something to Ruth, and she laughed. 

Dick Wayne felt like a peeping Tom. He turned and 
tiptoed back to his car. 

He drove back across town to Emma Gardener's place. 
There was a low light in the living room there, too. But 
nobody in sight. He knocked. No answer. He waited, 


then opened the screen door and stepped inside. “Hester!” | 


he called. “Hester, it’s Dick Wayne!" Still there was no 
answer. He waited, and when she didn't appear, he went 
back outdoors, back to the car. It was five minutes till 

^ten. She must have gone out somewhere. Where? Why? 
Then he thought: Hester's not accountable to me. What 
kind of a fool am I, anyway? 

He drove back to his office, angry at himself. He put 
away the car, went upstairs, undressed and went to bed. 
He was tired. He ought to go right to sleep. 

He dozed off, and a few minutes later wakened with 
a start. He had dreamed he was in the operating room. 
In:a crowd, other doctors, nurses, Linda, Ruth, Hester, Red 
Wilson, dozens of people. Then they all vanished, all of 
them. He was alone, without even a nurse. . 

He sat up in bed, sweating with tension. He sat there 
sevéral minutes, staring at the darkness. Then he turned 
on the light. Dick Wayne, he told himself, you are an utter 
damned fool. All evening, he told himself, I have been 
trying to crawl away from something. Trying to creep 
back into a womb of security, a place of ready-made deci- 
sions and no responsibilities. Looking for someone to say, 
“It’s all right, Dick. Well help you make the decision. 
We'll make them for you, Dicky dear!” 

Damn it, Dick Wayne, are you a doctor, or just what 
are you? If you’re afraid to go through with this, there’s 
the phone. Call Jansen. Tell him you saw her this eve- 
ning, and her condition has so deteriorated you don’t think 
the operation is wise. You can make it plausible. Jansen 
will be gruff, but polite. He'll take it from you. Then you 
can sit back and wait, and nobody will dare criticise. 

Nobody but your own conscience. 

Jerry Teague said you can’t be sure till you get inside. 
Jerry said, “Don’t be a damned fool, Dick.” 

He sat up on the edge of the bed. Look at it coldly. 
It’s an extensive operation. A good deal of operative shock. 


You can only guess how the system will stand it. Aunt 
Emma Gardener’s system is eighty-one yéars old. 
You weigh the chances. Suppose you operate. It’s 


just as you thought it was. You do the resection. You do 
a perfect operation. Suddenly the anesthetist signals: She’s 
going! You do everything you can, and you lose her, 
right there in the operating room. “The operation was a 
success, but the patient died.” A grim joke. 

People would say: “He shouldn’t have operated, at 
her age.” 

So you weigh the chances and suppose you don’t 
operate. You refuse to do what you know, intellectually, 
should be done but what, emotionally, you haven’t the nerve 
to risk. You don’t operate. You feed her intravenously, 
keep her alive even though you know it’s hopeless. You 
watch her weaken, day by day, sparing her all the pain 
you can, but still not sparing it all. 

People would say: “We knew he shouldn’t operate. 
She’s still alive.” 

And you hear her, in the privacy of her room, saying, 
“Dr. Dick, I don’t know why I have to go on living this 
way. Can't you give me a black pill?” And you know 
there was a chance for her once, if you'd had the courage 
to take it, but that it's too late now. 
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He shuffled into slippers and went downstairs. He 
went. across to his office. On his desk was a note: 
"Couldn't reach Dillon Hughes. Left message which girl 
said she would see he gets.—R.L." 

He got out the X rays, glanced at them. He knew 
every line, every shadow on them. The answer wasn't 
there. Or was it? 

No, the answer was right inside of Richard Wayne, 
M.D. And it wasn't one decision. It was a whole train 
of them, reaching back and back, and far, far ahead. You 
back away from one decision and another comes along, 
and another. And if you back away once, you back away 
again and again. From now on. Forever. 

A man comes to that lonely spot where he decides, for 
himself. Not for the patient. For himself. When he 
knows there aren't any ready-made decisions. Where he 
faces himself. Out there in the void. 

I knew the answer when Jerry Teague agreed with 
my diagnosis. 

You can change your mind. 

I knew I had to try to save her life. 

At eighty-one? 

I knew I had to operate. 

Dr. Dick, you are my best boy-friend. 

“For the benefit of my patients . . . according to my 
ability and judgment." 

And if she dies on the table? 

My ability! My judgment! The Oath leaves no out. 

“God help me!” he cried aloud, and it was a cry of 
agony. “I’ve got to operate. I’ve got to do my best.” 

He turned off the lights and went back to his room 
and to bed, to sleep. 


€ 





Dr. Jansen was a tall, lean man with thinning gray hair, 
deep-set blue eyes and a wide, thin-lipped mouth. Dr. 
Wayne met him at the hospital at nine o'clock. They went ` 
over the X rays and Dr. Wayne's data. Dr. Wayne was 
tense, almost grim. Dr. Jansen made few comments, but 
his eyes took in every detail. They had worked “together 
several times; Dr. Wayne knew what information Dr. 
Jansen wanted, and Dr. Jansen knew he could trust Dr. 
Wayne's data. Jansen said, “Everything seems to be in 
order. Let's see the patient." . 

Mrs. Gardener was under mild sedation, but she gave 
Dr. Jansen a searching look when Dr. Wayne introduced 
them. “You must be all right,” she said, “if Dr. Dick says 
so." Dr. Janseri automatically felt her abdomen, estimating 
the size and position of the mass. She said to Dr. Wayne, ' 
“I’m expecting you to hold my hand." 

Dr. Wayne forced a smile. “I'll be there," he said. 
Dr. Jansen was watching her with those eyes that never 
missed a thing. Dr. Wayne saw a flicker of approval in 
them. He patted her hand and said, “I have to go now, 
Aunt Emma. [l| meet you pretty soon in the operating 
room. The nurse will bring you over." 

The sedation was taking deeper hold. She smiled 
and nodded. 
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Dr. Wayne led the way to the waiting room. Hester 
was there alone. She looked tense, but she forced a polite 
smile. He introduced her to Dr. Jansen. 

*How is she this morning?" Hester asked. 

“In good spirits," Dr. Wayne said. “We just saw her.” 

She saw the grim look about his mouth. “Oh,” she 
said, “she’s such a strong person! Inside, I mean, in her 
spirit!” 

Dr. Wayne nodded agreement, absently. Dr. Jansen 
said, “Pll run along.” 


. “TIl be right with you,” Dr. Wayne said. He turned ` 


to Hester. “You could see her a moment, in the hall." 

*[ saw her last night,” Hester said. “She said—well, 
she made me feel that this was her party. Hers, and 
yours." Then, impulsively, she said, *Oh, Dick, I know 
you'll do everything you can!” 

“There’s a risk in every major operation," he said. 
He was the doctor, the remote, detached man of medicine. 
“This will be quite extensive. But it—" 

“How long will it take?” 

“Three hours or more. If she survives the opera- 
tion—" He paused, drew a deep breath, then said, “You 
know she may not come through.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “I know.” She caught his 
hand. “Dick, you'll do everything anyone could do! I 
know you'll do splendidly!” 

She didn't know her words were an echo to him, but 
she saw the grimness lift from his face for a moment. She 
saw a wonder in his eyes, and thanks, Just for a moment 
she saw it. Then he gripped her fingers and turned away. 
As he hurried down the corridor, there was a certainty in 
his very walk. 


She watched him go, and she went over to the window 
and stood there several minutes. Not seeing at all, only 
seeing in her mind's eye that look in his eyes for that one 
instant, the wonder, the thanks. 


She looked at her watch. It was nine-thirty. She 


closed her eyes, praying. And when she looked again she - 


saw the trees on the hillside beyond the hospital grounds. 
The trees, she thought, looked tired with August. Tired, 
and near the end of their season. 

Aunt Emma, she thought, is nearing the end of her 
season, too. But she should have a few more years. A few 
more peaceful, painless years. Maybe five or six, maybe 
ten. Then she remembered last night, when Aunt Emma 
had said, “When you get to be my age, Hester, a few years 
one way or another don’t matter much.” 

*Of course they matter!" Hester had exclaimed. 

“No,” Aunt Emma had said. “And you needn't look 
so scandalized. None of us lives forever. The one thing 
I always dreaded, as I grew older, was that I might linger 
beyond my time and be a nuisance and a burden. I have 
my pride. - Alexander Pope called pride the never-failing 
vice of fools, but I guess we all have our weakness." 

Hester picked up a magazine, tried to read. 

At ten minutes of ten a woman about Hester's age came 
into the waiting room, a dark-haired, dark-eyed woman in 
a print dress, with a little girl, a girl about three. Her 
husband was here, she said, with a ruptured appendix. 
*Dr. Wayne operated on him. Saved his life." 

*Dr. Wayne, you said?" 

The woman nodded. He's wonderful. My man 
wouldn't be alive, except for Dr. Wayne. Your husband 
here?" 

“No,” Hester said. “An aunt of mine." 

The woman wasn't really interested. Hester turned to 
the little girl. She was very shy. She reminded Hester 
of the little girl in the family she was assigned to make a 


case report on in college. Family background was im- 
portant in understanding the problems of children in school, 
especially young children. - 

Dick Wayne, she thought, does the same thing, the 
family background. Expect that he doesn't make a formal 
report of it. He files it away in his memory, the way all 
family doctors do. He has to know his patients, know the 
problems at home that contribute to the problems they 
bring to him. He would have liked my report. 

A nurse came and told the woman she might see her 
husband now. She and the little girl left, the woman beam- 
ing like a bride, the little girl saying, *Mommy, can Daddy 
come home with us?" 

Hester went back to her magazine, unable to find her 
place. She hadn't really been reading, just looking at the 
words. It was ten o'clock. A nurse hurried down the 
corridor, and Hester held her breath. But the nurse hur- 
ried on. past without even looking'in, and Hester relaxed a 
little. 

Ten o'clock. Her telegram would be delivered about 
now, out in Wheatland. She'd sent a night letter. And 
they would get the air mail letter tomorrow, probably. 
She'd.made up her mind walking back from the hospital 
last night, made her decision.. It had been nine o'clock 
when she got home, and she'd sat down at once and written 
both the telegram and the letter. Then she'd walked down 
to the railroad station, sent the telegram, dropped the letter 
in the box at the post office. It was just after ten when 
she got home. But once she had made up her mind, made 
her decision and acted on it, everything was in place. She 
didn't even think until tliis morning what would happen 
if Aunt Emma didn't come home. 

Ten-fifteen. She wondered, for the first time, why 
Dillon and Louise weren't there. She hadn't thought 
about their coming, till now, but they should be here. Even 
after the things they had said the other afternoon. They 
were relatives, blood relatives. "Their mother had been 
Hester's father's sister. 

She had never really known Dillon and Louise. As 
an Army man, Hester's father had moved from place to 
place, and she had seen Dillon and Louise only once that 
she could remember, when she was only six or seven. Her 


father was stationed briefly at Fort Sill, and one Sunday 


they drove up to see his sister. Dillon and Louise, who 
were several years older than Hester, made almost no im- 
pression on her. 

Then, the year she was a sophomore in college, she 
had a letter from her father in Alaska, saying he’d just got 
word of his sister Ellen’s death in Oklahoma. “We visited 
her once, but you may not remember. She has a son, 
Dillon, and a daughter, Louise, older than you.” That 
was the summer before her father died in an Army trans- 
port crash on the West Coast. 

Ten-thirty. They had been operating for an hour. 
Hester wished there was some way to find out how things 
were going. Then she thought: No news is good news. 

She tried to read again, Visitors came and went. 
The woman whose husband had had thé appendectomy 
paused at the door, saw Hester and said happily, “He can 
come home in two more weeks!” She had to tell someone. 
The little girl waved and called, “Good-by, lady!” 

` Eleven o'clock. They should be halfway through the 
operation. 

Eleven-fifteen. Eleven-thirty. . 

At twenty-five of twelve Hester heard vaguely familiar 
voices in the corridor. As she looked up, Dillon and Vir- 
ginia came into the waiting room. Then Louise and Mack. 
They saw Hester, and Virginia exclaimed, “I told you she'd 
be here!” 


Dillon said, “Well! How'd the operation go, Hester?" - 

*[ don't know yet." she said. 

“Don’t know? Why, I understood it was to be at 
nine-thirty,” Dillon said. “We got held up," he added. 

“It was at nine-thirty," Hester said. “But it's a long 
operation, At least three hours." 

Louise looked worried. Mack seemed to have a hang- 
over; he was very quiet, and his eyes were bloodshot and 
baggy. , 

Virginia looked at her watch. “When will it be over, 
tLen?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” Hester said. 
I guess.” 

Virginia turned to Dillon. “I’m not going to wait here. 
You know I hate hospitals!" 

*Me too," Mack Curtis said, shaking his head, then 
wincing. 

Louise said, “We can come back." 
to Dillon and Virginia. 

Dillon hesitated, then handed the car keys to Virginia. 
*Run along, he said. “I’m staying here." 

_ “Why?” Virginia demanded. 

“Pm staying,” Dillon said firmly. 

Virginia took the keys, and she and Mack left. Louise 
hesitated, then followed them. 

Dillon went over to the window and stood for several 
minutes, staring out.. Then he turned and asked, “You’ve 
been here ever since nine-thirty ?” 

“Ves,” 

He came over and sat down on the couch beside her. 
“Hardest thing in the world,” he said, “waiting in a hos- 
pital. Two years ago Petey—that’s our little girl—had 
polio. Lucky, it wasn’t the paralytic kind, but we didn’t 
know for three days. We practically lived at the hospital. 
That’s why Virginia can’t take it now.” He lit a cigarette. 

“Your little girl’s all right now?” Hester asked. 

“Perfect. But I aged ten years in those three days.” 
He glanced at her. “You're not married, are you?” 


* At least another hour, 


She was talking 


“Well,” he said, “let me tell you this. We've got two 
kids, and they're not going to grow up with the idea they've 
got a rich uncle. or a rich aunt, somewhere who's going to 
bail them out some day.” He sighed, looked at his nails. 
“Oh, they're spoiled. Within an inch of their lives. I’m 
in hock right up to the limit. But they know, all of them, 
I’m not gomg to leave them anything. Not unless I get 
some breaks somewhere. We're living it up faster than it 
comes in? He glanced at Hester and smiled, self-conscious, 
almost embarrassed. ; 

They sat in silence a time. Then Dillon said, “This 
Dr. Wayne, if he's so good, what's he doing here?” 

“He grew up here.”  . 

*So what?" Dillon had resumed the faintly truculent 
air. “Most small-town kids move away, if they've got 
anything on the ball." 

*His father was a doctor here," Hester said. 

“You knew him when you lived here with Aunt 
Emma?” 

“Yes. He—Old Doc Wayne, Dick’s father—was the 
man who got this hospital built. He and Uncle Grant.” 

“Uncle Grant Gardener,” Dillon said, “must have been 
quite a man. Made his money in lumber, didn't he? Made 
a pot of money. Mother used to say Uncle Grant was worth 
a million.” He laughed. “A million dollars isn't so much 
nowadays. A couple of good oil wells will bring you that. 

: But I guess in those days it was quite a wad of dough." 
He stubbed out his cigarette and went over to the window 
again. It was a few minutes after twelve. 

Dillon came back and stood in front of her. “The 
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thing I can't understand is why Wayne insisted on operat- 
ing. At her age!" 

“There was a chance to save her life.” 

*How much chance? Good Lord, as sick as she is!" 

“At least an even chance.” ` 

Dillon stared at her. “Is that all? It’s fifty-fifty?” 

She nodded. 

Dillon almost smiled, then frowned and said, “Hester; 
there’s a gimmick in this. Somewhere.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He shook his head. “We'll see. And if that will is 
gimmicked up, we'll break it.. I don't care what that 
damned red-headed lawyer says, we'll break it!” He 
looked at his watch. It was-almost twelve-thirty. “I won- 
der where they went," he said, half to himself. 

Hester began to feel anxious. The anxiety mounted 
with the minutes, and the minutes crept. Dillon was at 
the window, jingling the small change in his pocket. Hester 
wanted to shout at him to stop it. 

Twelve-thirty. Twelve-forty. 

At'sixteen-minutés till one there was a quick step in 
the hallway. Dr. Jansen, still in his green operating-room 
suit, came to the doorway. His face was creased with 
tension, 

Hester leaped to her feet, ran to him. “Miss Lee,” he 
said, *Dr. Wayne asked me to stop in and speak to you." 

“How is she?" 

“The patient," Dr. Jansen said, “is on her way to her 
room. Dr. Wayne is with her." 

“Is everything all right?” 

*She withstood the procedure satisfactorily," 
Jansen said. 

Dillon was at Hester's elbow, and she introduced him. 
Dr. Jansen gave Dillon one quick, searching glance, dis- 
missed him and turned to Hester. “We performed a sub- 
total gastrectomy." 

“A what?” : : 

“A reseclioning for removal of a portion of the 
stomach." 

*She's still alive?" Dillon asked. 

Dr. Jansen looked at him again. Hester knew*he was 
annoyed at Dillon’s tone. He didn't even answer. 

*She'll be all right?" Hester asked. 

“Tt will be,a few hours," Dr. Jansen said to her, “be- 
fore we know the extent of surgical shock. Dr. Wayne will 
be watching her. If there is not too much shock, we can 
expect a satisfactory recovery. It will be about three hours 
before she is fully out from under the anesthetic. By early 
evening, we should know more about her condition. Dr. 
Wayne suggested you see him here about seven o'clock." 

“Was it cancer?" Dillon asked. 

“We'll have to await a laboratory report. But we got 
all the affected tissue.” Dr. Jansen turned to leave. ` 

“Dr. Jansen!” Hester. exclaimed. “Thank you!” 

He looked surprised, then pleased. “Thank Dr. 
Wayne,” he said. “He made the diagnosis and the decision 
to operate." They shook hands, and he smiled, an almost 
paternal smile. - 

When he had gone Hester whispered, “Thank You, 
God." She glanced around the room. Dillon was almost 
in a daze. He ran his tongue over his lips, felt her look, 
couldn't meet her eyes. She went out to the elevator. 
Dillon followed her. 

As they went down in the elevator Dillon said, “PI 
give you a lift back to town." 

She shook her head and said, “Thanks.” 

Outside, Dillon looked around for his car. “I thought,” 
he said, “they might be down here, waiting.” They 
weren't, 


Dr. 
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There was a taxi. Hester took it. She started back to 
town. Just beyond the hospital entrance they met the red 
and white Cadillac. Virginia was driving, and driving 
much too fast. Hester heard the three of them laughing as 
they passed her cab. 





Hester was at the hospital at five minutes of seven. She 
took a cab, wanting to look fresh and cool if Dick let her 
see Aunt Emma. She had napped for an hour, the first 
fully relaxed sleep in two days, and she had bathed and 
put on the light green nylon and felt fresh and pretty. And 
relieved about Aunt Emma; she'd withstood the operation. 

As the driver let her out of the cab he said, “I hear 
Mrs. Gardener's going to be all right." There was awe in 
his voice. . 

*We think so," she said. ' 

He shook his head. “Folks are mighty relieved.’ 
Then he said, “I guess Young Doc Wayne's just as good as 
his father ever was!" He seemed almost as pleased as 
Hester was. 

She went up to Aunt Emma's floor. The desk nurse 
smiled at her, and Hester asked, ^How is Mrs. Gardener ?" 

“Her condition is satisfactory." The nurse also 
seemed pleased. 

*May I see her?" 

“Tm sorry. Dr. Wayne didn’t leave any permission.” 

“He’s not here?" Hester asked. “He told me to meet 
him here at seven." a 

“Why don't you wait?" 

Hester went to the waiting room. 

It was so different from this morning. Condition satis- 
factory, the nurse had said.. Then there hadn't been any 
relapse from surgical shock. Dick Wayne, Hester thought, 
must be feeling triumphant. Hester felt herself triumphant 
with him, almost as though she'd had a part in it. Trium- 
phant and proud. She remembered Aunt Emma's quota- 
tion from Pope and smiled. It’s an impersonal pride, she 
told herself. I’m proud of Dick Wayne. As a doctor. 

At ten minutes after seven she heard Virginia's shrill 
voice in the corridor. Then Louise's sharp, low-pitched 
words and Dillon's assertive, masculine voice. And Mack 
Curtis's laugh. 

They came into the waiting room. 

Virginia was sleek in the pink linen. Louise's dark 
cotton was freshly ironed. Dillon said, *Hello, Hester. 
Early again?" : 

Mack saw Hester and.said, “Well, look at the doll!” 
Louise frowned, then gave Hester a half-smile. 

*Have you seen Dr. Wayne?" Dillon asked. 

“Not yet," Hester said. 

“I thought he said seven o'clock," Dillon said im- 
patiently. 

“Is she still—” Louise didn't finish the question. 

“The nurse says her condition is satisfactory," Hester 
told them. “That’s all I know." 

Virginia looked at Dillon. It was an accusing look. 
“Well,” she said, “what are we doing here?” 


. 


“I’m going to wait and see that doctor," Dillon said. 

“I’m not waiting for anyone," Virginia said. “Give 
me the keys." 

E Dillon shrugged. “Suit yourself.” He gave her the 
eys. 

“Come on,” Virginia said. She glanced at Louise, a 
studied afterthought, not an invitation. 

“We'll stay, too,” Louise said, meaning Mack as well 
as herself. 

Virginia held a hand toward Mack. “They don’t need 
you,” she said. “You and I are just in-laws, both of us!” 

Mack avoided Louise’s eyes as he got up from the chair 
where he had sunk. 

“Where are you going?” Louise asked, obviously not 
wanting to make a scene. 

“To the nearest hamburger joint,": Virginia said. 
“Want to come along? And chaperon us?” There was a 
jeer in her voice. 

Louise flushed and turned away from her. 
and Mack left, laughing. 

“Some day l'IlI—" 
half her thoughts. 

— “What did you say?". Dillon asked. 

“Nothing.” Louise sat thinking for a long moment, 
then asked, “Isn’t she ever going to be mature? Virginia, 
I mean. Mack never will, but she—" 

Dillon jingled the change in his pocket. “I don’t 
know," he said. The question didn't seem to bother him 
ioo much. He settled wearily in a chair. He glanced at 
Hester, then said to Louise, *Remember how Dad always 
talked about Mother's rich aunt?" 

Louise nodded. 

Dillon laughed bitterly. “He’d want to spend a hun- 
dred bucks for something, and Mother wouldn't want him 
to, and he'd say, ‘What’ll a hundred ‘dollars matter when 
your rich aunt dies?'" He laughed again and said wryly, 
“A family tradition, I guess. Counting on that dough." 

. "All I want,” Louise said, “is enough to get out of debt, 
for once. And enough to give Betts an education. Not,” 
she added, “at Smith, either." It was a jab at Virginia. 

“It would be nice, wouldn't it,” Dillon said, “to get out 
of debt. Start fresh. With brand new mortgages." He 
chuckled. “But did you ever stop and figure out the tax on 
a million dollars? It’s worse than the capital gains tax.” 

“There would be some left over," Louise said. “I 
don't want a mink stole." 

Dillon frowned. “Virginia’s mother gave her that 
stole,” he said. 

“T still don’t want one.” 

“All right,” Dillon said. “No mink stoles for you." 
He turned to Hester. “Hester, don’t you want to join the 
party? Don’t you want to haul out some family skeletons, 
too?” 

“No,” Hester said. “In fact, I know of only one skele- 
ton that. has any importance to this conversation, and it’s 
really not a skeleton—although it may be a shock to you.” 
She smiled. “Aunt Emma hasn't much money.” 

“What!” Dillon exclaimed. 

“She has only about twelve thousand dollars.” 

“No!” 

“That’s all. She told me last night.” 

“Twelve thousand dollars—Oh, no!” Dillon said. 

“What happened to her money?” Louise asked, aghast. 

“She gave it away,” Hester said. “To people who 
needed help. And to this hospital. She built the library 
here in town. She helped people all the time. I don’t think 
she ever had a million dollars, but she had quite a bit. All 
she kept was enough to take care of herself for the rest of 
her life. She owns the house, of course." 


Virginia 


Louise didn't seem able to finish 


Dillon looked at Louisé. His face was gray. Louise 
still couldn't quite comprehend. 

*She gave it away," Dillon said. Then he began to 
laugh. “Lord, Lord, I’ve had a lot of jokes played on me, 
but this is the first time I walked right into the middle of 
one like this! Talk about your snipe hunts!” He sobered 
and turned to Louise. 

“Well, Sis, maybe we'll have to grow up yet. Vaca- 
tion’s over, kid.” - : : 

Louise asked Hester, “Are you sure? You're not just 
saying this?" 

“Aunt Emma told me the figures, just how much was 
in both banks. If I remember rightly, it amounted to 
twelve thousand, four hundred and some dollars." 

“She must have some investments," Louise persisted, 
"some stocks, or bonds, or something." 

Hester shook her head. “That’s all. That and the 
house.” ` 

Dillon got to his feet, went and stared out the window. 
He was still standing there, staring out at the dusk and 
absently jingling the coins in his pocket, when Dr. Wayne 
arrived. 

"Im sorry." Dr. Wayne said, “to have kept you wait- 
ing. I was called out.” 

He looked tired, but younger and more warmly con- 
fident than Hester had éver seen him. 

Dillon turned to face him. 

“Mrs. Gardener is doing all right,” Dr. Wayne said. 
There was controlled pride in his voice. “I saw her just 
now. You can‘ visit her, but only for a minute. And one 
at a time, please.” He looked from one to another of them. 
Hester got to her feet. Louise remained seated and Dillon 
stayed there at the window. They didn’t seem to have 
taken in what Dr. Wayne had said. They were still reeling 
from what Hester had just told them. ; 

*Of course I want to see her!" Hester said. 

A nurse came to the doorway, urgency in her voice. 
*Dr. Wayne, you're wanted in Emergency. An automobile 
accident." 

"Sorry," Dr. Wayne said to Hester. “Can you wait till 
I get back before seeing her?" 

*Of course." 

He turned and hurried to the elevator. 

Dillon looked at his watch. 

He glanced at Louise and said, “They must have had 
a pretty big hamburger." 

"What? Oh, hamburger." Louise frowned angrily. 

*Well," Dillon said, walking about the room, *I guess 


we'd better get out of here first thing in the morning. Head . 


for home. If you can get Mack going before noon.” 

* And Virginia," Louise said. 

“Go on back home,” Dillon said, “and dig up the in- 
terest somewhere. Back to the rat race. Only there ain't 
no cheese, Louise. There ain't no cheese." 


The elevator doors banged, and there were brisk steps 
in the corridor. ' - 

A state trooper came to the doorway, a big, dark- 
haired man with a slit of a mouth and anger in his eyes. 
“Mr. Hughes?" he asked. “Mrs. Curtis?” 

Dillon's face turned white. Louise exclaimed, “Oh!” 
a quick, panicky cry. 

“Dr. Wayne said you were up here,” the trooper said. 
"There's been a car accident. Your car, Mr. Hughes? 
That red and white Caddy?” 

“Yes!” 

Louise was crying. “Mack, oh Mack!” she sobbed. 

- “They rolled it. And how! They're both hurt, but I 
don't think it’s too bad. The man's got a broken arm." 
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“Virginia?” Dillon asked. His voice sounded husky. 
“Your wife? She's cut and bruised, but—” 
^ “Alive?” E 

"Very much alive," the trooper said with a wry smile. 
“But the ear’s a pile of junk. They hit a culvert and flipped 
four times. Into a hayfield, luckily. If it had flipped the 
other way and they’d hit that road—” ~ 

He shrugged. “Doc Wayne’s picking the grass stems 
out of them now. And setting the man’s arm.” He smiled 
again. “I expect he’s got them quieted down. Want to 
see them?” 

They went down to Emergency. Virginia was walking 
about the corridor, a nurse supporting her and holding a 
wad of cotton to her nose from time to time. “Spirits of 
ammonia: Virginia’s face was deep red-orange with merthi- 
olate, one whole cheek scraped and raw.- A strip of ad- 
hesive held a fold of gauze over her left eye, which was 
already swollen and discolored. She was barefoot and her 
dress was ripped almost to the thigh, still dark with mud and 
grass stain. 

She was saying over and over, “The louse, the louse, 
the dirty, stinking louse!” 

She saw Dillon and cried, “He did it! Mack grabbed 
the wheel and—” 

Dillon took her in his arms. 
It’s all right.” 

She clung to him and began to cry. : 

"Where's Mack?" Louise said. "Where's Mack?” 

The nurse led her to a doorway. Mack Curtis was sit- 
ting on the examining table, looking as though he had 
crawled all the way across a big, plowed field. Dr. Wayne 
was taping the splints. A nurse was fitting a sling around 
Mack's neck. : 

Mack said, “Lou!” His voice was low. His eyes 
appealed to her. 

"Darling!" Louise exclaimed, and she tried to put her 
arms around him. Dr. Wayne edged her aside, and the 
nurse took her arm. Dr. Wayne finished the taping and 
eased the splinted arm into the sling. Mack stood up. 
Louise kissed him. “Darling, are you—sure you're all 
right?" 

Mack mustered a wry smile. “The Doc,” he said, 
"says l'll probably live.. It was a good flight, but a very 
bad landing." He twisted his neck. “Ouch!” 

“Are you all right?" Louise insisted. 

Mack drew himself up in mock dignity. “Mrs. Curtis,” 
he said, “your husband feels like hell. He feels as if a ten- 
ton trück with chains on had run over him. Please take 
him home." 

Out in the corridor, Virginia had quieted down. Dil- 
lon was telling her he would see the local agency about dis- 
posing of the car, and they would fly home. “Thank God,” 
he said, *you're all right." 

“I'm chopped to bits,” Virginia said. “I’m scarred for 


“Its all right, Ginny. 


life!" 


Mack and Louise came out into the corridor. Mack 
saw Dillon and said, ^Mr. Hughes, your wife is a virtuous 
woman. But a lousy driver!" 

Virginia gave him a look that, with her swollen eye, 
was almost a grimace. 

“You louse!” she said. 

Mack and Louise went on down the corridor toward 
the outside door. 

Mack was calling, ^Taxi! Taxi!" 

Dillon turned to Dr. Wayne. “Will it be all right to 
take my wife back to the motel?" he asked. 

“Quite all right. But please stop at the desk before 
you leave. There's a nominal charge.” Dr. Wayne turned 
to Hester, and they went to the elevator. “I guess," he said, 
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as they waited for the car, “they don't want to see Aunt 
Emma tonight.” 

The car came, and as they went up, he said, “I never 
saw two people more indignant at each other. They were 
so mad that neither of them felt much pain. And both of 
them bruised from head to foot. Lord, they were lucky to 
get out of that alive!” 

They were at the second floor. They went down the 
corridor to Aunt Emma’s room. She saw them at the door- 
way, gave them a weak smile, and held out a weary hand. 
They went to the bedside and she said, “My dears.” Her 
voice was no more than a whisper. Dr. Wayne took her 
hand, and she put out her other hand to Hester. Hester 
took it and Aunt Emma said, “Bless you! Both of you!” 
Her eyes were heavy. They closed for a moment. When 
they opened again, Hester saw tears. 

“You’re doing fine,” Dr. Wayne said. 
sleep. PIl see you in the morning." 

Aunt Emma smiled and nodded, and her eyes drifted 
shut again. 

They went back to the elevator. 

“She’s so tired,” Hester said. 

“Tired?” he said. “I hope you realize that few strong 
men could rally the way she has after an operation like 
that!” 

“How long will it be,” Hester asked, “before she can 
come home?” 

“Two or three weeks, if all goes right. I doubt that I 
can keep her here longer than that. She’ll demand that I 
let her go home the day I let her sit up.” 

They went down in the elevator and out to his car. As 
they backed out of the parking space he said, “She’ll need 
somebody to look after her for a while.” 

“PI take care of her,” Hester said. 

"You're not going back?” 

*Not for a while. I wired my school board last night. 
i resigned." 

“How pleased she'll be! But it’s something she'd never 
ask you to do, being Aunt Emma. Always helping others, 
never asking for herself." 

“T think," Hester said, “that the thing that hurt most 
was seeing her helpless, at the mercy of the world. She's so 
spunky, bless her!" Then she added, “Why, Dick, she has 
affected every life she touched! For the better.” 

Dick smiled. “You see that, too?” 

Hester nodded. “And now, as long as she lives, she 
can be herself. If it's only one year, or two, or however 
long." Then she laughed, suddenly, involuntarily. “You 
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should have seen Dillon and Louise when they learned she 
had only enough money to keep herself!” 

“What?” Dick asked, incredulous. 

“Oh, yes. She told me last night. But it’s a secret!” 

He chuckled. “So she meant it when she said she’d 
die a pauper. And you told them?” 

“Yes.” She was quiet for a long moment. Then she 
said, “I think Aunt Emma touched their lives, too. I think 
they’ve already begun to change.” There was awe in her 
voice. 

“And,” Dick said, “she brought you back to Denby.” 

He felt her stiffen. She said nothing, and after a mo- 
ment he asked, “Why did you lose faith in me yesterday, 
Hester?” 

“T never lost faith in you,” she said. “As a doctor.” 

“As a man?” he asked, . 

She hesitated. 

* You knew Linda was here, didn't you?” he asked. 

* Yes," she said in a low voice. 

“Linda,” he said, “stopped for ten minutes to tell me 
the divorce is going through next week.” 

“Tt must hurt,” she said quietly. 

“The hurt is all over. All done.” 

Inside himself, Dick Wayne was thinking: This is my 
girl. This girl sees life as I see it and knows the meaning 
of things I believe in. 

Inside herself, Hester was thinking: J knew, from that 
first day, there in his office. And she was remembering 
Aunt Emma, just a few minutes ago, holding their hands, 
giving them her blessing. 

They were back on the edge of the business district o: 
Denby. Dick drew up for the first traffic light. He turned 
to Hester and asked, *Had dinner?” 

“Ages ago,” she said. “But I wasn’t hungry.” 

The light changed. "The Neon Diner was at the nex: 
corner. Dick parked in front of it. 

The juke box was blaring as they went in. They wen: 
to the booth in the far corner. The fat waitress brought 
glasses of water and handed them dog-eared menus. Yo: 
could see by the way she walked. that her feet ached, bu: 
she said brightly, “Pot roast's good, on the dinner.” 

Dick didn’t even look at the menu. He said, “Hambur- 
gers. With onions. And coffee.” Then he reached over 
to the container and took out two paper napkins. He 
handed one to Hester. 

“With napkins,” he said. 

And anyone who saw them would have known that 
light in their eyes. ... THE Eno 
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